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dyj-M 1 

“Hywdd* hw nraTFHt fw f 1 hff tf1 ufrat ww fFH FFfFW 

TFF 1 HW FFTtnfHTF HHH5FFF F 1 UrFHt FH F1 f^ HHF >>THF >>H4 f%H 
PdH'W Ytfaw F 1 TFHFf FI fFH HHF tH" »n-TS T fFF iFH 1 PaPdd'H tf I 1770 
Ft. FF Ha'Wdd* HW Ft FFH fHWFFt % SF F^F ?5Ft Ft# ## # I The 
Oxford English Dictionary, Vol-X F »fcWF Subaltern HW F FMT 

a fem 1 " F -Sub+altern fen HHtl Ft @FHFt Subalternus HHF 3 dal tr I Ian 
HFdsf f%H HFFFHFF ffHF 1 " PcSsdQd FW Padttl F 1 PdFd'cS »1cS5cSl6 
arn-mt # i aTH# tfe# hfh fen 20 # h# f 1- hf f ff itfeF tthf 1 # 

ta Ht I aTHHt 6 F 1 d d 1 Fl HFfFHt F 1 fSoT Joffour ^ J1 PcS U tf, frTHF 
femFdldd »fF HHJrF fFF fFFFF-feFF Ft WfF FotF 1 tf I HHH5FFH F 
7T5H5U F >FFHHF H# F T Ht»f T FTH HHF »F TFF FF I fear# fFF TFF-HHFF F 
WF F Pa^'d 1 oratw, W, tcF-fF PoiH'cSl H Ft TTfHW FtF 1 fdT»F F I fcj 
§F HoT rF HHF FF, H »n# HFW »iPUo('d' F F#F FF I ni'dPdot, 
d'HrtlPdof H# fFH fFF# Ft tret «t FFt F I fej wftFdft FW hIfF 
HHFFFFFFI FHJF fFF HS'^adcS @F HF F FF 5TFH FFF FW Pddd'cS 
FFHtF UTF 1 F frTH FS HHH5FFH HFStH @F oftF FH 5F3H F fdTHf 1 # FFT 

UoFfHF f ff ff” 

•k — 

1. HHF5FFF HH#H Ft fFHF-fFHTVt HHF FFt fFF F# fF»TF 
oftF 1 " fanor Fi 

2. fFHFHFTFF HH'FddcS Hd dlH Ft off H Pd dl F?Ha'Fad(S HdJld Ft 
fFHF PtiHal HfF »ffF»f T H ufefFW oft F?fFH F HFHF feFF 

•k — 

HHtoTFH FfF fFHFt tf I fFH F# fFF HFH5FFF HdJld Ft JOffrTUt 
FFF fFHFt F H diodd oftF 1 ftpof F I 

3. UrFHt fFFF fFF HFH5FFF HF#H HoH5H Ft off f%>>f T ftf>>f T F HFFt 

F7MFT FFF UTFHt ufFVtT f^F fFF >>fF fFH fFH 1 F FVHTF 

FFF 1 F I 

4. fFF >>fF fFH HFHET F >>(FT FFF 1 F fe FFTtHfFTF fw Ft HFFt F 
TTFFF fFF FF FF F HTF-Padd'd fFF F HFT5 »fF »fHFW FF FF? 

5. fFH HfF FHjf fFF fFH 1 FFF 5ftFt H 1 FFt F fF HF »f T F T W HFF 
fFFF FH> FFTtHfFTF HfftWF HFtF fFF 1 »f nFFtHF FF I 

6. off FFThofFTF fFF’' Ft HFFt HH T HF-HfFHf r F T FF F^Ft F 1 HHW F FF 

— »>v 

»FFfFF FFFtFft F 1 fFH >HF f^F fFH HFHET HFt FF fFHH HFH5 

•v — 

FF I 

























































































































































7. few Hy'Mddrt Ffe# 3W fe HtfHW & TT 7 feHti 1 

wfe HTferTW d'rlfedcl W7 fe W, feHW-^fWTWfefWW 7 «J few f> fefe 

MeJ'fed offe 7 W? feFfefefewfeF7fefe|fewfe\ldlo<dHW?7l 

8. HHWfet sWdfe d'HcSl Pdo( Hfedl Uddlold^feldd 1 fedd 1 nfewrfefew 
wt WWW wt H Pd dl W I few WWW wfefefWTW »WWW W ftwt WWW 7 oft 

<j 

W HWW 7 tfefewfet fefew ?fet few WW HrffHW? W1 few few few 
few HHfewWW W W^ftfeH 7 fe»FWI 

9. Hd'Wc'd* HdWlid few WWW few wfew ufefetT W (Vdld'dl 
ufefed tftfe HPtldl W? few few few few WW»f nfeWcSfelold 1 WUW 
wtwfeww 

10. few few Hd'Wdd* Jfefefe fe feBW-ffe^ffet HHW UWt fewfet fefew 

•v 

feWHWTWWHWW? 

-TTUWt HWW 






















































In Search of Transcendence : An Interview with 

Ranajit Guha 



Interview (in Bengali) with Ranajit Guha (RG), 2 February 2010, at 
his home in Purkersdorf (near Vienna), Austria 

Report Interviewer: Milinda Banerjee (MB), PhD Researcher, 
Cluster of Excellence “Asia & Europe”, supervisor: Prof.Dr. Gita 
Dharampal-Frick, Dept, of History, SAI Heidelberg University One of the 
most celebrated historians of modem India, 

Ranajit Guha, the founder of the Subaltern Studies Collective, is also 
a brilliantly original thinker. In this interview, he speaks about his recent turn, 
as graphed out in his Bengali-language works, towards an explicitly 
philosophical approach in the conceptualization of self-other relations. He 
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relates this to his previous more historically situated English-language 
oeuvre and grounds the philosophical turn in his attempt to engage with the 
notion of transcendence, particularly as articulated in Indian metaphysics. 
The impression that the interviewer was left with was of a man who, in his 
project to relate popular conceptions of radicalism with transcendental ideals 
of moral-religious justice, and European notions of the working of the 
transcendental Geist in immanent time with Indian discourses on the seifs 
striving to reach out to the Other in a quest for perfection, has been engaging 
with some of the most compelling themes of modern Indian intellectual 
history. The genealogy of these themes dates back certainly to the 
intertwining of religious refonn and democratic-socialist ideals in the 
trajectory of Indian nationalism (Rammohun, Vivekananda, Tagore, Gandhi, 
to mention just a few exemplars), but perhaps can be traced back even earlier 
to precolonial devotional movements and discourses of political-social uplift 
and inner-worldly soteriology. The text below paraphrases the main issues 
raised. 

MB: Could you explain the reason for your recent turn away from 
writing in English to writing in Bengali, and for the shift towards a very 
explicit philosophy-oriented approach in these Bengali works? 

RG: I have always loved the Bengali language, and the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore has been an enormous influence on me, not only 
because of his genius, which everyone would admit, but also because of his 
worldview. I therefore felt the need to write in Bengali, and engage with 
Bengali language and literature. 

MB: Have you always been so ideologically churned by Tagore and 
by Bengali literary culture, or is it something which has become important in 
your mature years? 

RG: I had engaged with these in my youth as well, though these issues 
then were not so apparently visible. Rather, what I felt more explicitly was 
my passion for social justice for the poor, and Marxism was therefore 
attractive. Coming from a khas taluqdarl family of Barisal in East Bengal, I 
had witnessed the structure of zamindar-praja2 relations in rural society, 
which left a profound impression on me. In my student days at Presidency 
College, Calcutta, I became a Marxist, and a member of the Communist 
Party. In the late 1940s, I spent a considerable part of time in Europe involved 
in Communist Party work. However, I also gradually started getting 
alienated from doctrinaire Communist Party Marxism. Experiences of the 
U S SR's handling of the political situation in Eastern 

1 A class of landlords who were technically not zamindars, but who, 
like zamindars, paid revenue directly to the State in colonial Bengal. 
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2 The Permanent Settlement of 1793 bestowed property rights on 
land in Bengal to a class of people termed the zamindars. Below the 
zamindars were their ’prajas' or 'subjects' who cultivated their land and paid 
them rent. 1 Europe, disenchantment with the Communist Party of India's 
internal factional squabbles for power, and finally the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary, made me decide to leave the Communist Party. Later, I became 
something of a Naxal intellectual. I still consider myself to have been 
inspired by Charu Mazumdar's3 ideas which, I think, contain a lot of validity. 
But Charu Mazumdar and his followers were weak in organizational 
capability, which resulted in the movement being crushed. I have elsewhere 
condemned the role of some intellectuals in Indira Gandhi's period who 
supported her moves to crush the revolt and praised many of her activities, for 
instance, the running of trains on time during the Emergency. The doctrinaire 
Marxism of the Indian Communist Party was poor in appreciation of real 
Marxist philosophy. They had a very simplistic understanding of Marxism 
and most of them had not read the original books. The disenchantment with 
this doctrinaire Marxism provoked me to explore the philosophical 
complexities of Marx, which in turn led me to Hegel. Hegel has 
tremendously inspired me. MB: But you have critiqued Hegel in your 
History at the Limit of World-History? RG: I have critiqued certain specific 
elements in the Hegelian worldview, and specifically the Eurocentric 
elements which were common to others of his age. But Hegel's notion of the 
Geist, and the theme of uttaran4 embedded in that, remains crucial. The 
ability to create a better self, a better social self, is very important. MB: Is, or 
was, this concern shared by others in the Subaltern Studies Collective, or 
mainly by you, since the theme of transcendence or uplift would be 
negatively viewed from the poststructural or “postmodern” perspectives of 
your younger contemporaries, especially due to the present-day suspicion 
about all grand narratives? RG: I think I am somewhat unique in having faith 
in the theme of uttaran or transcendence. It would be wrong to view, as some 
scholars have done, the Hegelian transcendence or movement of the Geist as 
something which operates narrowly and in a deterministic manner through 
immanent human history. Rather, the stages Hegel describes in the 
movement of the Geist should be seen as ideal types, exemplars, not narrowly 
in the form of actual human societies. In a related manner, Heidegger's 
phenomenological approach has also left a deep impression on me. I consider 
both Being and Becoming to be important. Kant and Nietzsche have also 
deeply influenced me. Through Heidegger I have also approached Thomas 
Aquinas. Among the Greeks, I consider Aristotle to be more important than 
Plato in showing this appreciation of the phenomenological totality. For me, 
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intellectual history, the history of ideas, is very important. My first work was 
on the intellectual origins of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, something 
to which I have returned in a recent Bengali book. My Elementary Aspects of 
Peasant Insurgency in Colonial India also worked on these ideas from 
archival sources. I emphasize philosophy, but a philosophy which is worked 
out through the primary sources by the historian such as through the archival 
records which help us trace peasant mentality. What animates my earlier as 
well as later works is concern for the philosophical implications of the search 
for perfection. Man is imperfect, but he searches always for perfection. 
Sometimes he does this by trying to conquer and destroy and take away 
things from nature and from others. Sometimes, he tries to achieve perfection 
by creating new things. So when he sees that birds can fly, and fish can live 
under water, but he himself cannot do these things, he feels inspired to create 
planes and submarines. This search for perfection also animates man's desire 
for justice. For me, this has been a prime obj ect of study, to study the norms of 
transcendental justice embedded in human be3 The foremost intellectual and 
political leader of the 'ultra-left' Naxalite movement which erupted in West 
Bengal in the late 1960s, spread to the rest of the India, and continues to be the 
founding moment of the Maoist peasant insurgency of the present day. 4 A 
Bengali word meaning going beyond, with emphasis on the notion of 
transcendence rather than improvement or betterment 2 ings, which 
manifests in peasant insurgency, in popular religion, and so on. The notion of 
justice present in popular religion has always moved me immensely. This 
theme of perfection again animates the quest for upliftment, uttaran, for 
going beyond one's self. MB: Is this ambiguity about the search for 
perfection, which both tries to destroy the Other and to reach out and embrace 
the Other, related to your understanding of the Hegelian master-slave 
dialectic? RG: Yes, and the quest to understand this dialectic has always 
moved me. I was delighted to find a quotation from a Buddhist text which 
frames this dialectic, and which I used as the opening quotation for 
Elementary Aspects. MB: Do you believe in God, since recognition of such a 
figure seems important if one believes in the possibility of transcendence? 
RG: More important than the question whether I believe in the existence of 
God or not, is the question whether I believe in the concept of God. I do 
believe in the concept, and I thi nk that this belief is essential because it 
prompts man to go beyond himself and search for justice and perfection, to 
seek and to create what he does not find in this world. It is to study this quest 
that I have also engaged with Indian philosophy, with thinkers like 
Bhartrihari, Abhinavagupta and Shankaracharya. Indian philosophy has 
always dwelt on this theme. Modern Indians, however, to their detriment, 
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have neglected this extremely rich heritage of Indian philosophy. In my 
recent works, writing in Bengali, and using Indian philosophy, I want to 
remind people of the need to go back to these concepts. Specifically, the 
theme of self-other relations has become very important, and explicitly 
articulated, in these works. The going beyond one's self, the ability to take on 
new selves, to reach the Other, to transcend: these are issues which, I think, 
are particularly visible in the realm of literature, whether in Tagore or in later 
Bengali poets. Literature offers insights, and modern Indian writers have 
been able to achieve new directions, which have neither been so articulated 
by the discipline of history nor by historians. By going into Indian literature 
and philosophy, these insights can be recovered, and also be made ready for 
use by new generations of scholars with eyes less jaded than those of their 
predecessors. The German idealist philosophy of Kant and Hegel also 
articulate these concerns which were earlier expressed in Indian philosophy. 
Talking about these things might require the usage of a certain conceptual 
language which may appear difficult to some. But I have always written to 
express myself, to satisfy myself, and not with an immediate audience in 
mind for whom I must dilute things. I have formally signed a contract to 
donate, after my death, all my private papers and books to the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences in Vienna. These contain materials, including letters 
exchanged between me and other Subaltern Studies scholars, which are 
absolutely essential for the writing of a history of the Subaltern Studies 
Collective, a school which, I think, has made the most original contribution to 
historiography on India in recent years. If scholars from Heidelberg 
University come and work on these in future, that would be very good. 
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Can the Subaltern Speak? : Interview with 
Spivak 



BY NOW THE HEADY DAYS of deconstruction feel like a curious 
remnant from another era, as passe as big hair and parachute pants. Yet its 
core impulse — to unpack the relationship between text and meaning, and 
critique the hidden biases of the Western intellectual tradition — is so deeply 
embedded in modern academic life that it's easy to forget how exciting the 
movement once was. This year, Johns Hopkins University Press 
reinvigorated a public debate about the merits of deconstruction with a newly 
revised, and controversial, 40th anniversary edition of Jacques Derrida's Of 
Grammatology — one of deconstruction's foundational texts. The book 
features an updated translation by its original English translator, Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak. 

Today, Spivak is an academic superstar — a prolific scholar and co¬ 
founder of the Institute for Comparative Literature and Society at Columbia 
University. When she first started working on a translation of Derrida's 
treatise, Spivak was an unknown academic in her mid-20s — “this young 
Asian girl,” as she says, trying to navigate the strange world of American 
academe. Spivak was a most unlikely translator. She had no formal training 
in philosophy and was not a native English or French speaker, so it was an 
audacious — almost preposterous — project to translate such a complex 
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work of high theory. She not only translated the book; she also wrote her own 
monograph-length preface that introduced Derrida to a new generation of 
literary scholars. 

In subsequent decades, Spivak carved out what seems like several 
distinct careers. She became a pioneering feminist Marxist scholar and then 
helped launch postcolonial studies with her seminal essay “Can the Subaltern 
Speak.” But Spivak's not just an ivory tower intellectual. She also set up 
elementary schools for illiterate students in her native India, where she's 
taught for decades. Somehow, she's managed to teach critical theory to grad 
students at one of the United States's elite universities while also teaching 
democratic empowennent to rural children in West Bengal. Rarely has the 
blending of theory and praxis been so integrated with a single person. 

Now in her mid-70s, Spivak maintains the busy schedule of a globe¬ 
trotting intellectual. I spoke with her shortly after she traveled to Lagos and 
before speaking engagements in London and Paris. We ranged over a wide 
range of subj ects, from her friendship with Derrida and the tragic family story 
that sparked her interest in the subaltern, to the responsibility of intellectuals 
and the crisis in the humanities. 

You can listen to the podcast of his interview with Spivak here. 

STEVE PAULSON: You have just come out with the 40th 
anniversary edition of Derrida's Of Grammatology. Why do we need a 
revised translation of this book? 

GAYATRI CHAKRAVORTY SPIVAK: When I translated it, I didn’t 
know who Derrida was or anything about his thinking. So I did my best to 
introduce and translate it and the introduction really caught on, for which I'm 
very grateful. But now, after a lifetime of working with and through Derrida, I 
can say something more to my readers about this extraordinary thinker, so I 
added an afterword. This is a kind of tribute to a lived life rather than 
encountering a great new text. 

Has your understanding of Derrida's book changed over the four 
decades since you first translated it? 

So I found. When I began, I didn't notice how critical the book was of 
“Eurocentrism” because the word in 1967 was not so common. Derrida was 
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an Algerian Jew, bom before World War II, who was actually encountering 
Western philosophy from the inside. A brilliant man, he was looking at its 
Eurocentrism. I don't think I had caught onto that aspect as much as I do now. 
I also understand the thread that runs through it in terms of not only how we 
should read but how we should live, which was not as clear to me then. And I 
also know a bit more about Hegel than I did at that time so I was able to make 
some connections. 

So you see this book as basically a critique of Western 
philosophy? 

That’s what de-construction is about, right? It's not just destruction. 
It's also construction. It's critical intimacy, not critical distance. So you 
actually speak from inside. That's deconstruction. My teacher Paul de Man 
once said to another very great critic, Fredric Jameson, “Fred, you can only 
deconstruct what you love.” Because you are doing it from the inside, with 
real intimacy. You're kind of turning it around. It's that kind of critique. 

What was Derrida trying to deconstruct? How was he trying to 
interpret Western philosophy in a new light? 

It had a focus on being dominant for centuries without change. Whole 
groups get excluded because a certain kind of dominant discourse is 
established. He also said a very powerful thing about African orality: they 
could remember seven generations back; we've lost that capacity. There, 
“writing” takes place on the psychic material called “memory.” Derrida 
connects this to Freud. So he was saying, look at reality carefully. It's coded 
so that other people, even if they're not present, can understand what we are 
saying. He looked at how this was suppressed in philosophical traditions. 

You first started working on the translation of Of Grammatology 
in the late '60s. You were an unknown scholar at the time and Derrida 
was still largely unknown in the United States. This was a highly 
theoretical, very difficult book that's still challenging to read. Why did 
you want to take on such a daunting project? 

Well, I didn't know who Derrida was at all. I was 25 and an assistant 
professor at the University of Iowa in 1967, and I was trying to keep myself 
intellectually clued in. So I would order books from the catalog which looked 
unusual enough that I should read, so that's how I ordered the book. 
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So you read it in the original French and then thought maybe 
there should be an English translation? 

No, no. I managed to read it and thought it was an extraordinary book. 
This was before the internet, so nobody was telling me anything about 
Derrida. My teacher had not met Derrida when I left Cornell, so I truly didn't 
know who he was. So I thought, “Well, I'm a smart young foreign woman, 
and here’s an unknown author. Nobody's going to give me a contract for a 
book on him, so why don't I try to translate him?” And I had heard at a cocktail 
party that the University of Massachusetts Press was doing translations, so I 
wrote them a very innocent query letter in late 1967 or early 1968. They told 
me later that they found my query letter so brave and sweet that they thought 
they should give me a chance. [Laughs.] It's really ridiculous, but there it was. 

Quite humble origins for a book that has become a classic. 

You know, I was surprised. You must put yourself back into my shoes. 
Neither English nor French was my first language and I had left India only in 
1961. My introduction was a humble introduction because I had never even 
had a course in philosophy. 

And it's a very long introduction. Your introduction to Derrida's 
book is almost a book in itself. 

That's what I wrote in my contract because I wanted to write a book on 
him. So I wrote in my contract, I will not do the translation if I cannot write a 
monograph-length introduction. I was in my mid-20s when I wrote that letter. 
Now it just fills me with shame and embarrassment. 

Did you have much contact with Derrida himself as you were 
working on the translation? 

No. I didn't kn ow him at all. I only met him in 1971. And I did not 
recognize him until he came up to me and said, in French, “Je m'appelle 
Jacques Derrida,” and I almost died. 

But I assume you got to know him quite well after that. 

Yes, we became friends. We were allies. You see, one of the things he 
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understood, perhaps more than I did at that point, was the meaning of this 
Asian girl who really didn't have much French, launching this book into the 
world in her own way, so far out of the European coterie of high philosophy. 
He and I would go out to eat — and he was a swarthy man, a Sephardic Jew 
from Algeria — and people would take him to be Indian, and I'm Indian and 
my cultural inscription is strong and sometimes I wear a sari, so it was a joke 
and he would say, “Yes, I'm Indian.” He understood the beauty of the 
situation of this young person who was neither a French PhD nor a native 
French speaker or native English speaker for that matter, and she was offering 
his text, not because she was worshipful toward him, because she hadn’t even 
known who he was. She was offering his text to the rest of the world and they 
were picking it up. There was something very attractive for him about that 
situation. 

You were born in Calcutta a few years before the Partition of 
India. Did you grow up in a family of intellectuals? 

Yes. My mother was married at 14, and my brother was born when 
she was 15. My father was born in a village way up in the foothills of the 
Himalayas in what is now Bangladesh, in a community where they didn't 
even wear clothes until they were six or seven years old. They just wore a 
metal ring around their middle. When they went to school they put on dhotis. 
In the wintertime, they sat by the fire with a wrap around their shoulders. Yet 
these two people really were both intellectuals and later led lives of 
intellectuals and brought up their children for the life of the mind. Proto¬ 
feminist dad, feminist mother. It was an extraordinary upbringing. I owe 
almost everything to my parents. 

Did the Partition that split the country into India and Pakistan 
have much impact on your family? 

You know, we also thought of it as Independence. Independence was 
marked by the horror of Partition. So Partition was the price that we were 
obliged to pay. Well, it marked my relatives more than my immediate family 
because my father had in fact run away from East Bengal, which is now 
Bangladesh. When he did well in his high school graduating exam, his father 
said to him, “Ah, then you can be postmaster in the county town,” and my 
father was much more ambitious, so ticketless, he ran off to Calcutta in 1917. 
I was bom in Calcutta. But the way in which the Partition did affect our lives 
was of course the terrible riots that were brought on by the Calcutta Killings 
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of 1946 and the artificially created famine of 1942 and after. Those things 
really affected us. And once the refugees started coming in, my mother, who 
was by then a considerable social worker, would leave at five in the morning 
and go to the railway station to help with refugee rehabilitation. These were 
some of the things that marked my childhood. 

You must also have seen how Muslims came to be branded as 
outsiders. 

Of course that's now increasing in India. In 19471 was too young — I 
was five years old — to sense the difference between Hindus and Muslims 
since I was in a very ecumenical household. But it was all around us. It was 
there in the Hindu-Muslim riots, which were very unusual because until then 
there had been a sort of conflictual coexistence for centuries. But when that 
started in our neighborhood, you would hear Allahu akbar and then Hara hara 
Mahadeo and you knew that someone was being killed. And you would see 
bloodshed. But I was so young and at home there was so little differentiation 
between caste or religion or anything. And my father's Muslim students were 
so supportive, even to come to him dressed as Hindus and tell him not to 
answer a phone call in the evening. My father himself was a nonviolent man. 
Opening the small house, he would stand with Muslim men on the terrace and 
women and children inside the house, saying, “As long as I'm alive, nobody is 
going to touch you.” We didn't thi nk of the difference so much. As children 
we thought we were the same people. 

You got your undergraduate degree in India. How did you end up 
coming to the United States? 

I got my degree at the University of Calcutta, and I was working on 
my MA. I was only 18 years old and didn't have a father—he died when I was 
13 — and I realized I was not going to get a first class because I was editor of a 
journal and I'd been very critical of the university. So I borrowed money and 
came with a one way ticket and $18 in my pocket. I did not want to go to 
Britain because I would have had to take a second BA and I was just 
immediately post-independence. So this is why I came to the United States. I 
went to Cornell because I only knew the names Harvard, Yale, and Cornell 
and I thought Harvard and Yale were too good for me. 

Today you are best known as one of the founders of postcolonial 
studies. Is there a connection between this work and your earlier work 
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on deconstruction and translating Derrida? 

You know, I was not at all part of the French theory coterie. So as an 
outsider I had been the tiniest bit of a trendsetter with deconstruction. It had 
become so internalized that I certainly wasn't making connections. But the 
postcolonial business had come as a sort of autobiographical moment that 
comes to most middle-class metropolitan migrants — like Edward Said, 
thinking “I was Orientalized.” In 1981 when I was asked by the Yale French 
Studies to write on French feminism and by Critical Inquiry to write on 
deconstruction, I asked myself, how is it that I have become an authority on 
French material? So I turned around to think differently. Therefore, it was an 
engagement with that part of deconstruction, which looked at what is 
excluded when we construct systems. That part of deconstruction which said 
the best way to proceed is a very robust self-critique. And that part of 
deconstruction which said that you do not accuse what you are 
deconstructing. You enter it. Remember that critical intimacy? And you 
locate a moment where the text teaches you how to turn it around and use it. 
So this had become part of my way of moving. So clearly, there was a 
connection. But one thing I’ve never done is apply theory. Theorizing is a 
practice. It becomes internalized. You are changed in your thinking and that 
shows in your work. So that's what happened. 

Your 1985 essay “Can the Subaltern Speak?” has become a 
foundational text in postcolonial studies. Can you explain what the word 
“subaltern” means? 

It refers to those who don't give orders; they only receive orders. That 
comes from Antonio Gramsci, who made the word current. He was looking at 
people who were not in fact working-class folks or victims of capitalism. He 
was looking at people who were outside of that logic because he was himself 
from Sardinia, which was outside of the High Italy of the north. But 
“subaltern” also means those who do not have access to the structures of 
citizenship. I'm now talking about India today, where the largest sector of the 
electorate is the rural landless illiterate. They may vote but they have no 
access to the structures of citizenship. So that's a subaltern. 

I discovered that my mother's aunt hanged herself in 1926 when she 
was 17 because she was part of an anti-imperialist group. She was unable to 
kill, so therefore she killed herself. But she waited four days until she 
menstruated so that people would not think that she was killing herself 
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because of an illicit pregnancy. In her action she wanted to say that women do 
not just belong to men. Can you imagine how hard it must have been to wait? 
So she spoke with her body. 

So she killed herself as a political act? 

Yes, as a political act, because that's what you do if you can't carry 
through an assassination. Then you kill yourself. I mean, I don't understand 
those things but we've read enough Dostoevsky and we've read enough about 
the struggle against imperialism in India to know that this kind of thing 
happened. And she was a teenager, so she waited because the only reason 
why teenage women in middle-class families hanged themselves was 
because they were illicitly pregnant. She left a letter for my grandmother. I 
heard the story from my mom, but I did not reveal that the woman in the essay 
was my great aunt. As a subaltern completely outside of these structures, she 
had spoken with her body, but could not be heard. To say the subaltern cannot 
speak is like saying there's no justice. 

So even if she does speak, no one will hear her. 

This is in fact true of subaltern groups. I moved away from my own 
class and my own agenda when I began to leam what subaltern meant. And I 
went into subaltern groups in India, which is where my schools are. These are 
people who have been millennially denied the right to intellectual labor by 
my own ancestors — caste Hindus. And so daily I see how even if they do 
speak, they are not allowed to speak in ways that we can immediately 
understand. Some people are feudally benevolent toward them and very 
philanthropic, but this doesn't change anything. I've been teaching there for 
30 years, but it began when I started asking myself, should I just be an expert 
in French theory? 

One thing that's fascinating about your career is you've worn two 
hats. You are a celebrated professor at Columbia University, and you 
also have been going back to India for decades to work with illiterate 
students in rural schools. What do you do in those schools? 

I train the teachers by teaching the kids. And I show them, as far as I 
can, how to teach the state curriculum. I also try to devise a way of teaching 
which really makes the intuitions of democracy into mental habits for very 
small kids because it's no use talking at them. That's not the way children 
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should be taught; it's like writing on wet cement. So this is a very difficult 
thing to do. It's a huge challenge because these are minds that have been 
destroyed by us. These people have nothing. So I try to train the teachers 
through teaching the children. I go there eight or nine times a year but I talk 
with them twice a month on the phone. Just yesterday some of the teachers 
were talking about some difficulties they are having with their supervisors. 
They're all from the community. And I was saying, “Be patient. Just look at 
how much trouble I've had over the years trying to speak in such a way that it 
will really get through to you.” So this is a very important challenge. 

Teaching literacy usually means teaching the fundamentals of 
reading and writing, but you're talking about something much deeper. 
You're talking about democracy and teaching these young kids to 
question power. 

My teachers are themselves also from this community. Largely 
landless folks. I mean, literacy and numeracy by themselves are not much, 
especially when the education that's available is a very bad education. Of 
course I greatly value literacy and numeracy. Nonetheless, I have known two 
or three illiterate people from this community over the last 30 years with 
whom I have been able to speak as intellectual equals because they have not 
been ruined by bad education. 

It sounds like you're saying that real education is by definition an 
ethical practice. 

Ethics are to an extent something that cannot be taught because ethics 
are not just doing the right thing. Remember, democracy is apolitical system, 
not necessarily an ethical system as such. A basic democratic approach 
toward those at the bottom is to remember that we don't just send our child to 
school for literacy. And that teaches me a lot about what I do at the top. At 
Columbia I don’t teach South Asia. I am not there to bring authentic news 
from my birthplace. I'm a Europeanist, so I teach English, French, and 
German material to these PhD students in New York City. That's about as 
close to the top as you can get! About as far from “just literacy” as possible. 
And then I have the landless illiterate in supposedly the world’s largest 
democracy. It's a good experience to see how one can serve democratically at 
both ends. 

Yet when I look at your career, there seems to be a deep paradox. You 
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are teaching PhD students at Columbia, where you're regarded as the high 
priestess of literary theory, teaching very theoretical books, like Derrida's Of 
Grammatology. Yet you're also an activist involved in these schools for 
illiterate students, which would seem to have nothing to do with the world of 
high theory. Is there really a connection between these two worlds? 

There is, yes, if you're talking about that era in France when people 
were thinking about theory or Gramsci in his jail cell. I'm also very 
influenced by Rosa Luxemburg, who believed in the state. But I don't apply 
theory when I'm actually teaching in these schools or teaching at Columbia. 
It's like I’ve been thrown into water and I'm learning to swim. Every time I'm 
still terrified before I go to class. But the thing is that afterward, when I thi nk 
of the experience, I can see how theory is nuanced by what I have learned 
from the teaching and what part of the theory survives because theorizing is 
also a practice. This is something that we have not been able to teach our 
students at the top. 

Do you think theory has actual political impact on real world 
problems? 

Well, I was teaching Mao yesterday in my graduate seminar. I was not 
teaching The Little Red Book. I was teaching his intellectual stuff — the 
Hunan peasant stuff and then “On Contradiction” and also “On Practice.” It's 
very difficult to get a good take on Mao in the United States. As an Indian it's 
also sometimes hard because we are competitors. But that's fine. An 
intellectual is there to question these kinds of received ideas. But we were 
looking at what he's doing with Hegel and of course we were looking at the 
Chinese text. I've been learning Chinese now for six or seven years but my 
Chinese is certainly not good. But the graduate student who was giving his 
paper is in fact an Englishman who grew up in Hong Kong and then began to 
do modern Chinese studies very critical of his own situation in Hong Kong. 
So together we were looking at this extraordinary essay, “On Contradiction.” 
Mao had only read Hegel through Lenin and so on. And Gramsci himself 
talked about a new intellectual as a permanent persuader. So even if one 
doesn't kn ow that one is theorizing, one is doing so. If you generalize and you 
speak to groups, you are theorizing. In fact, it's impossible to thi nk without 
theorizing one way or the other. I don't think one should become so convinced 
of the excellence of theory by itself that one polices theory, but I think that's 
what's happened. Theory has become a kind of thing that's completely cut off 
from everything but it is not in fact cut off. It is in the world. 
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What do you make of the common criticism that we have all these 
university intellectuals doing very theoretical work who think they're 
radicals but they're just in their ivory towers, having no impact on real 
world issues? Does that critique carry any weight for you? 

I'm just as critical of them as the picket line type of activist. I really do 
think they need a reality check. In fact, that’s not just ivory tower. I'm also on 
the global agenda committee on values at the World Economic Forum. I go 
there because it’s my fieldwork. I'm not listened to, but I'm extremely careful 
in always intervening. And certainly my colleagues there are friendly. Below 
a certain radar, the world is unknown to these well-meaning people. So yes, 
I'm very critical of people who come forward to help without any idea of what 
it requires to be able to understand. At the bottom, the first right is the right to 
refuse. This is something I say to my students in the villages. I say, “I’m your 
enemy. I'm good and my parents were good but two generations do not undo 
thousands of years.” 

Why do you say you are their enemy? 

Because I'm a caste Hindu. I'm the top caste. We are the ones who 
have made these people untouchable. We’re the ones who have refused them 
rights to intellectual labor so they could serve us, so they could be trained for 
manual labor. This thing is not something where you just say, “Look, good 
parents, I’m good.” I also asked them these kinds of questions because I do 
some ecological agriculture with them, so I’m sitting under this banyan tree 
with lots and lots of poor landless farmers. So I say to them, “How many 
castes are there?” And they know I don’t believe in castes, so they don't know 
what to say. I never tell them answers and I don't give answers in my 
Columbia classes either. And a small voice pipes up and says, “Two.” So I 
say, “Well, what are they?” So this person says the rich and the poor. And I 
say, “Good, come forward here. Now look at me.” Of course compared to 
them I'm unbelievably rich, right? So I said, “Just don't forget I’m rich and 
you're poor. So we are not in the same group at all.” So this is the reality check 
that one must have, rather than this kind of silly philanthropy where one gives 
a lot of money, but one never teaches how to use money. Money for you and 
me is very different than for someone who's never seen money. So the reality 
check is not just needed for leftists teaching at universities. The reality check 
is needed much more broadly. 
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I have one final question. There is a lot of hand-wringing about 
the state of the humanities these days. We often hear that the humanities 
are in crisis. Do you think that's true? 

Yes. The humanities have been trivialized. They are not a cash cow. 
As I wrote to the vice chancellor at the University of Toronto, when they were 
closing the Comparative Literature department, I said, “Look, we are the 
health care system of cultures. You cannot do moral metrics by knowledge 
management techniques. You have to cook the soul slow.” That's the 
humanities. We are the personal trainers in the gym of the mind. You know, 
you can’t exercise your body by going somewhere fast — speed of learning, 
easy learning. In the same way, you can't really make good minds by only 
doing speed of learning. And so we ourselves have actually allowed 
ourselves to be trivialized. I spend my life trying to make people understand 
that we should claim how useful we are and not just give in to the definitions 
of how to make ourselves useful by complete digitizing and all that stuff. We 
should not allow the humanities to be trivialized. If you don’t train the soul, 
the global/digital cannot be used right. I can't really say much more in this 
brief conversation but I hope that one of these days we will have a much 
longer conversation about this. 
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Interview with Arundhati Roy : 
We have to endure 



What Can You Do, Except Congratulate the Fascists? 

A handsome complete edition of Arundhati Roy's polemical essays, 
pointedly titled My Seditious Heart, was released on June 11. In this 
exclusive interview, she tells Shougat Dasgupta that May's general election 
was a race up a steep rockface, in which only one of the contestants was 
equipped with professional climbing gear. 

Given all that has come to pass in the 20 years since you wrote 
some of these essays, do you despair? Or do you have some fight and 
anger left? 

In a sense it's immaterial whether I, personally, despair or not- or even 
whether there is fight and anger left in me or not. I am not the point. The 
question is whether we-all of us, collectively-feel things are going well or 
not. Do we feel that we live in a real democracy in which peoples' rights are 
protected regardless of what caste, class, religion or ethnicity they belong to? 
If not, is justice at least an ideal? Are we moving in that direction? Are we 
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making the right decisions with regard to the environment? The rivers? The 
forests? The wildlife? Have the great dams we've built delivered what they 
promised they would? Are the institutions in our country-the courts, the 
schools and universities, the hospitals and clinics, the banks-working for the 
good of our people? Are they within reach of the poorest of the poor? How 
many lynchings per month, or per week, how many mass murders and public 
floggings can we permit ourselves and continue calling ourselves a 
democracy? 

"Fight" and "anger" are reductive words, suitable for teenage rebels. 
Resistance is not merely about fight and anger. Nor is good writing. The real 
task is to be able to continue to be everything-to continue to create, to 
continue to love and laugh and think clearly-even when an ill wind blows. 
People have done it in situations far more alarming than the one we are in 
now-although I feel we are on the cusp of something pretty dreadful. To get a 
sense of perspective, we should read Frederick Douglass, or Primo Levi, or 
James Baldwin, Anna Akhmatova, Osip Mandelstam, Varlam Shalamov. Or 
Ambedkar. We must have a sense of the past and a sense of the future, and 
know that what is happening right now is just a chapter. No doubt a pretty 
horrible one, but still-just a chapter. Regarding the essays-I stand by every 
one of them. Even if they remain as nothing more than a record of what 
happened, of what was done to people and places, to rivers and mountains, 
and to language, both public and private-that's still something. I'd far rather 
go down on this side, than be buoyed up on the ugly tide that is rising all 
around us. 

While there is resistance-farmers' protests, for instance-it hardly 
seems to affect the public conversation? Or, for that matter, the elections. 

It's sad-but it's nothing new. It's the same old trope: declaring the 
nation to be under threat and denouncing everybody who questions that 
assertion as unpatriotic. It's as old as time. It's a sure shot trick and people fall 
for it every time. Shakespeare wrote about it, Goebbels was a gleeful 
proponent. Read Shakespeare-you'll find Amit Shah and Modi and all of the 
motley members of the Opposition in his plays. It's a great irony that the 
suicide bomber of Pulwama had the greatest say in who would rule India for 
the next five years. His was the deciding vote, more or less-he managed to 
make those who were reeling under this government's policies vote against 
their own best interests. Kashmir decided who India's Prime Minister would 
be. Kashmir may yet destroy India in ways we least expect. From within. 
Using our votes, and our wholehearted consent. If it wasn't so tragic, it would 
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be hilarious. 

The danger we face right now is that we are beginning to look like a 
one-party Republic. Every kind of dissent, political, social, intellectual is 
considered intolerable and is under assault. But you cannot have a one-party 
democracy. That's an oxymoron. There is no such thing. Over the years we 
have seen every institution of Indian democracy being compromised. We had 
reached a stage where Democracy came to mean just elections. That was 
dangerous enough. Now the institution of elections itself, overseen by the 
Election Commission has been compromised too. Secret electoral bonds 
have ensured that one party has twenty times more money than the rest put 
together. Majoritarian ideology and immense wealth have converged and 
taken over everything. We saw the Cobra Post sting operation that was done 
some months before the election. We saw senior people in almost every major 
national TV and print media house readily, greedily, agree to promote the 
Ruling Party's ideology and to trash the Opposition. In the propaganda war, 
the mainstream media acted as the formal standing army, while the trolls on 
the social media-on WhatsApp and Facebook-were like the vigilante army- 
the Salwa Judum if you like-doing the outlandishly filthy work that the 
mainstream, even with its ultra-low standard of ethics could not do. Together 
their achievements have been nothing short of miraculous. 

Just as an example, look at this sequence of events: When 
Demonetization failed to deal with black money, we were told that it had 
succeeded in curbing terrorism in Kashmir. Then, uncannily, beautifully 
timed, right in the midst of the election campaign, (despite warnings and 
intelligence alerts) we had the most devastating suicide attack ever in the 
history of Kashmir. That should have been a huge setback for any 
government. But counterintuitively, the minute it happened everybody in the 
Opposition dropped their shoulders because they knew it would be worked to 
advantage by the BJP. What followed was bizarre. Even as a Bollywood 
movie eulogizing a terrorist attack/war fantasy had just left the theatres, and 
left everyone, including the Prime Minister parroting its dialogues ("How's 
the josh?") the Indian Air Force carried out a cross-border "surgical-strike", 
which, according to the international media was not so surgical and only 
harmed a few trees. A fighter plane was shot down by the Pakistanis, and an 
Indian Air Force fighter pilot was captured. In the panic of war an MI 17 
chopper was downed in Budgam in Kashmir, and all six personnel on board 
were killed. The Air Chief said (after the elections were over) that there was a 
possibility that the crash was the result of friendly fire ("blue on blue") and 
that lessons needed to be learned from it. 

This series of disasters ought to have unseated any government. 
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Instead it was spun into election gold by the BJP and its media partners. We 
had hundreds of 24x7 news channels telecasting hallucinatory rubbish, their 
unhinged anchors screaming for revenge, for war, on their burning screens, 
we had lakhs, perhaps millions of fake news messages forwarded by 
professional trolls on social media, and pointed, targeted propaganda by 
armies of tech specialists with a booth by booth, sub-caste by sub-caste, 
community by community data base. (Imagine the revenue this generated for 
the companies concerned, and imagine the future use this database can and 
will be put to.) In addition to the drumbeat of pseudo-nationalism you had the 
systematic undermining of all Opposition candidates with lies and fake news 
for which nobody can or will be held accountable. We saw 21st century 
technology, (which includes very dubious EVM machines) enhanced by a 
medieval understanding of caste and feudalism. The political parties that 
identified themselves as Scheduled Caste or Backward Caste parties were 
defeated at their own game. The entire Opposition ended up looking like 
infants at play. The 2019 general elections were, as I have said before, like a 
race between a Ferrari and a few old bicycles, with the media cheering the 
Ferrari as though it had noticed nothing unusual. It was a mockery of what 
elections are meant to be. There was no level playing field. It was a steep 
rockface, and only one contestant had professional climbing gear. 

I mean-what can you do except congratulate the fascists heartily 
for a deadly game well played? What can you do except wonder whether 
we will ever have a fair election in this country again. If we want one, we 
have a serious fight on our hands. 

How do you respond to critics who say your arguments are without 
nuance, that your condemnation is wearying? Why, for instance, can't you 
acknowledge that India is reducing poverty, that it no longer even has the 
largest number of poor people in the world? 

Fet's flip that around if you don’t mind. As I have said in my foreword, 
each essay is in fact a response to the unseemly, un-nuanced, bullying and 
vulgar celebration around some pretty horrifying events. Each essay deals in 
detail with the arguments being made by both policy makers and vested 
interests-most of them without nuance, deliberately, unforgivably, hiding or 
misreporting the destruction they are causing. Yes, I can understand that it is 
wearying for the guests when someone keeps dragging corpses into the 
cocktail party. But what should we do with the bodies? Bury them quietly? 
They ask why I can’t acknowledge that India is reducing poverty? I reiterate 
again and again in my essays as well as in the foreword to My Seditious Heart 
that the new economic policies have created a huge new middle class- a huge 
market of new consumers. 
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Creating a huge middle class means-I'm clarifying this for those who 
are a little slow on the uptake-lifting a great number of people out of poverty. 
But this has come at a great cost to an underclass as well as to the 
environment. Water's disappearing. Wells are drying up. There is a lot of 
sophistry around what 'poverty' is and how it is defined. They keep changing 
their standards. Look at the papers of last week more than 30% of India's 
children under the age of five are malnourished-that's more than 45 million 
children. And what of their parents? And grandparents? And siblings? Are 
they likely to be well fed while their children starve? Do they have access to 
basic health care? According to Oxfam we now live in an economy in which 
just nine of the richest Indians own the wealth equivalent to the bottom 50%. 
We also have the highest unemployment rate in 45 years. Even what 
employment there is-as shown on the books-is for the great part a hoax. Its 
underemployment masquerading as employment. 

When the Supreme Court passes an order to evict two million 
Adivasis from their forest homes- in other words take shelter away from two 
million of our poorest citizens-you don't hear much protest. But when it is 
suggested that the poorest 20% of the population be given a living wage, a 
pretty un-subtle howl of condemnation rises. It's all a question of attitude, 
isn't it? Anyhow, for the moment, it looks very much as though the "acche 
din" are behind us. We are in a pretty un-nuanced crisis, political, economic 
and environmental. 

You write fondly of Outlook and Frontline... is there still space in 
the mainstream Indian press to confront power in the way you have in 
these essays? 

I had great regard for Outlook and Frontline and their editors, Vinod 
Mehta and N. Ram. My Seditious Heart is in fact dedicated to Vinod Mehta. I 
think that era is coming to a close-although who knows, like books have, 
maybe magazines too-hard copy magazines-will make a turnaround. There is 
something wonderful about the discipline of that deadline, the going to press, 
the layout of a page, the idea of what goes on the cover-that online news can 
never make up for. There's something too about great editors, those maverick 
personalities-Goodness, I'm beginning to sound nostalgic! 

I think the media is under huge threat right now-but there will always 
be outliers, people who are willing to take on power. We’re not all going to lie 
down and obediently die are we? But the threat is real. And that dense, shrill, 
teflon-coated, foolishness is always close at hand. The other day I watched a 
film called Good Night, and Good Luck. It was about American TV in the 
50s, and about Ed Morrow, the TV anchor who took on Senator McCarthy of 
the HU AC (House Un-American Activities Committee) night after night. 
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And he was supported by the head of CBS. I laughed to myself, thinking 
about the problem we have on our hands-here our TV anchors are Senator 
MCarthy. Pathetic. I think the kind of damage some TV news anchors have 
done to the social fabric of this country is unforgivable. If there is indeed a 
tukde-tukde gang-its them. While screaming their allegiance to the flag, they 
actually hate this country, have no regard whatsoever for this land and its 
people, and are completely unaccountable for their crimes. Yes, crimes. They 
are a bunch of criminals. 

After years of being asked when you were going to return to 
fiction, is it too early to ask when you might return to non-fiction? 

God knows. I have no idea what I'm going to do next. It doesn't matter. 
How long will they let people like me survive and work? I don't know. 
Sometimes I feel like My Seditious Heart is a weather forecast over twenty 
long years. Now the weather has arrived. We have to endure it. You remember 
how the Tsunami came? First the sea drew back, exposing miles of beach, 
while the water pulled itself up into this monstrous, devastating cliff Some 
folks even ran out, delighted by the miles of beach that suddenly appeared, 
quite unaware of what they were running towards. That's what these recent 
elections feel like to me. Maybe I'm wrong. Maybe people are quite aware- 
and this is what they really want. We'll see. We mustn't forget that out of 1,300 
million of us, 900 million are eligible to vote. 600 million voted. 300 million 
voted for them. That's far from being a maj ority. But it's more than enough for 
a Tsunami.Regardless, things can change very quickly, very surprisingly, and 
in ways we least expect. 
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Subaltern Studies Revisited : 

A Response to Partha Chatterjee 


-Vivek Chibber 

New York University Sociology Department 



My intention in Postcolonial Theory and the Specter of Capital 
(hereafter PTSC) was to assess the theoretical framework generated by the 
Subaltern Studies collective. To do so involved three distinct tasks - first, to 
distill from the key writings what the projects’ essential arguments were; 
since these arguments were in large measure a critique of nlightenment and 
especially Marxist theories, it required, as a second task, to assess the validity 
of their critique on empirical and conceptual grounds; and lastly, I suggested 
that their own theoretical innovations were a failure, both as theory and as 
normative critique. To be sure, my verdict was not kind to the project. But I 
tried, in the book, to reconstruct the Subalternists' arguments as clearly and 
generously as possible, and to base my own alternative formulations on logic 
and evidence, not by appeals to authority. In his response, Partha Chatterjee 
has decided to ignore all of these conventions. Instead of honestly trying to 
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engage the arguments of TSC, he either ignores them altogether or distorts 
them beyond recognition. He even managed to extend the same courtesy to 
the Suabltemists' work, including his own. Both of these problems are 
remarkable in themselves, but even more so because, as I will how, the 
distortions are so clumsy that even a cursory reading of the texts is enough to 
expose them. Guha and the Bourgeois Revolutions Chatterjee starts by 
taking up my critique of Ranajit Guha's Dominance without Hegemony 
(hereafter DH). I argue in Postcolonial Theory that Guha's work is both 
foundational for the entire Subalternist proj ect - hardly a controversial claim, 
since they insist upon this fact themselves - and that it is fundamentally 
flawed. Its flaw is that it generates a set of contrastive claims about the Indian 
bourgeoisie and Indian capitalism that rest on a comparison with the 
European achievement. But the comparison fails because Guha quite 
dramatically misunderstands the European story. For Guha, the basic 
condition of Indian political culture is that the subaltern sphere continues to 
be separate from that of the elites, unlike the West, where the elite and 
subaltern words were 2 integrated very early in their modernization. The 
reason that India differs so from the West has to do with the weakness of the 
Indian bourgeoisie. In the West, a vigorous and dynamic bourgeoisie 
overthrew feudalism and created an integrated political order in the aftermath 
of the bourgeois revolutions of 1640 and 1789 in England and France 
respectively; whereas in India, the bourgeoisie drew back from this challenge 
during its own counterpart of the bourgeois revolution - the struggle for 
independence from British rule. 

I show in PTSC that Guha's understanding of the European 
experience is baseless. And when we compare the two records, it turns out 
that the European bourgeoisie was no more committed to an integrated 
political culture than was its Indian counterpart, and political culture in the 
fonner was not more integrated after its bourgeois revolutions than was the 
Indian one in 1948. Hence, the case for a deep “structural fault”, as Guha calls 
it, between East and West - at least on this score - is a failure. Chatterjee 
responds with three assertions. First, that Guha never makes any claims about 
the classic bourgeois revolutions at all - his criticism is only of the 
historiography of colonial India and the comparisons that it makes with 
Europe; second, that when Guha uses the expersison “Indian bourgeoisie” he 
is not referring to capitalists, but in fact to the middle class leadership of the 
Congress; and thirdly, that, in so far as there is any European referent that 
Guha has in mind, it is the mid-Twentieth century British state, not the earlier 
vintage of the 18th or 19th century. These are quite astounding claims, and 
readers familiar with DH might wonder if Chatterjee is being facetious. But 
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he seems to intend for us to take him at his word. I will therefore respect his 
challenge and attend to his claims seriatim. 

Before proceeding, we should make one observation about method. 
In PTSC, my critique of Guha's argument is carefully laid out over the course 
of three chapters, with one chapter devoted entirely to an explication of his 
view. I present his case very elaborately, because, as I say in the preface to the 
book, I wanted readers to be confident that I was not setting up a straw man 
that could easily be knocked down. Toward this, I not only describe his 
position, but do so with the help of innumerable passages from DH, 
accompanying each claim with supporting citations or quotes, and showing 
how they fit 3 into the overarching structure of Guha's argument. Chatterjee 
is of course free to disagree with my reading of Guha. But, even the weakest 
standards of scholarly integrity would oblige him to then provide some 
explanation for why Guha seems to be saying, in all those passages that I 
adduce, exactly the opposite of the view that Chatterjee attributes to him. If 
Chatterjee were at all concerned with the facts, he would go back to those 
passages - at least some of them - and explain how it might be that when 
Guha says “France in 1789”, he really means “England in 1945”. What we 
get instead is a barrage of assertions, not backed up by any textual evidence, 
and without any engagement with all the evidence that I adduce in support of 
my interpretation. I will come back later in this paper with a suggestion as to 
why Chatterjee adopts this novel strategy. Does Guha refer to the bourgeois 
revolutions? Let us take up the first of Chatterjee's claims regarding Guha - 
that his argument is only about the historiography of colonial India, and 
hence he does not make, and nor does he need to make, any substantive 
claims about the bourgeois revolutions. There are two distinct issues here, a 
textual one about whether Guha in fact makes claims about the bourgeois 
revolutions, and a logical one about whether he needs to for his argument. It is 
of course true that DH is centrally devoted to a critique of liberal 
historiography, and I make ample note of that in PTSC (see PTSC, pp. 44-45; 
91-92). The issue is, does Guha rest his case upon any substantive claims 
about actual history of the West? Chatterjee says that he does not — “nowhere 
in the book”, he announcces, “does Guha make any claims” about the 
bourgeois revolutions. 

1 All of Guha's factual arguments are supposed to refer to only the 
Indian experience. But here is Guha’s own encapsulation of his argument, 
which I quote in PTSC, which Chatterjee in no way could have missed when 
he had read my book: Liberal historiography has been led to presume that 
capital, in its Indian career, succeeded in overcoming 4 the obstacles to its 
self-expansion and subjugating all precapitalist relations in material and 
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spiritual life well enough to enable the bourgeoisie to speak for all of that 
society, as it had done on the occasion of its historic triumphs in England in 
1648 and France in 1789. Resistance to the rule of capital has been made to 
dissolve ideally into a hegemonic dominance. (DH19, emphasis added). It is 
easy to see that this passage flatly contradicts Chatterjee's claims, and I will 
adduce several others in what follows. But the point is not to go hunting for 
quotations or to pile up instances where certain words are mentioned. It is, 
rather, to examine the structure of Guha's argument, so that we might 
appreciate the place that such references occupy within it. The passage I have 
just quoted comes at the end of Guha's presentation of the essence of his view. 
He deems liberal historiography to be a kind of apologia for colonialism, 
hence a view that is ideological (DH: 6-11). Historians working within the 
parameters of liberal ideology are seen as upholding the worldview and the 
interests of a certain class - the metropolitan bourgeoisie . “A bourgeois 
discourse par excellence, it [liberal historiography] helped the bourgeoisie to 
change or at least significantly modify the world according to its class 
interests in the period of its ascendancy, and since to consolidate and 
perpetuate its dominance” (DH: 6-7). 

He concludes that the effect is for liberal scholarship to “speak from 
within the bourgeois consciousness itself’ (DH: 7). So the scholarship of 
colonialism that Guha is criticizing, is not only wrong, but attached to the 
defense of bourgeois dominance. His project is thus one of ideological 
critique. How, then, does one criticize such an ideology? One does so, Guha 
avers, by pointing to the contradiction between the claims made by it, and the 
reality of the world. This is what the rising bourgeoisie did in Europe in the 
ear of the great bourgeois revolutions: “The bourgeoisie itself had 
dramatized such decalage during the Enlightenment by a 5 relentless critique 
of the ancient regime for decades before the French Revolution and 
anticipating it in effect” (DH: 13; emphasis added). This critique, Guha 
continues, was “true to the real contradictions of the epoch”, i.e. those central 
to feudalism, which was the economic system of eh ancient regime, and 
which the rising bourgeoisie overthrew in 1789 - or so Guha claims (ibid.). 
Just as the rising bourgeoisie based its criticism on the contradiction between 
reality and its ideal representation, so too, Guha argues, “the critique of the 
dominant bourgeois culture arises from the real contradictions of capitalism 
(DH: 13). Now we are approaching the heart of the matter. If liberal historians 
are the representatives of capital, then it follows that a critique of their work 
has to point to a gap between their claims and actual course of events - the 
real contradictions to which Guha refers in the preceding paragraph. What 
are these? “One of such contradictions which serves as a basis for the critique 
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of bourgeois culture in dominance relates to the universalizing tendency of 
capital” (DH: 13). On the one hand, capital does have a powerful 
universalizing drive - it revolutionizes social relations, replaces old 
institutions with those bearing its stamp, it spills beyond national borders and 
brings remote regions under its sway. But, this drive is frustrated by its own 
limits. Here Guha turns to Marx for guidance. For Marx, the fact that 
bourgeoisie came to power and dominance in the early modem period was an 
expression of its universalizing drive - a drive tha is real. But this drive began 
to run out of steam not long after the class achieved hegemony.Nowhere was 
this more obvious than in the revolutions of 1848. Whereas the bourgeoisie 
had valiantly crafted an encompassing social coalition against the ancient 
regime and replaced it with a new order in the classical bourgeois 
revolutions, it turned away from any such undertakings in 1848. Guha 
observes that “the triumph of the universalist tendency was not obvious in 
bourgeois practice ...The failure of the Prussian revolution of 1848 to 
achieve the comprehensive character of the English and French revolutions 
respectively of 1648 and 1789” inspired Marx to “write a series of brilliant 
but bitter reflections on this theme” (DH: 17; emphasis added). In these 
writings, “the performance of the nineteenth-century German bourgeoisie is 
distinguished ... from 6 that of their class in seventeenth century England 
and eighteenth-century France in terms of their respective records in 
overthrowing the old order” (ibid.). 

This brings us to the nub of the issue. After describing how Marx 
drew up a balance sheet of the bourgeoisie's achievements in 1848 and set it 
against the record of their performance in the great bourgeois revolutions, 
Guha declares, “The relevance of this [i.e. Marx's] critique for the study of 
colonialism can hardly be overestimated.” It presents, Guha suggests, a 
template for the analysis of capital's colonial venture. Marx overturned 
liberal apologies for the practice of the bourgeoisie in 1848, by showing that 
such apologetics endowed capital with ambitions that it no longer 
entertained. He showed that liberals ascribed to capital a universalizing 
commitment that it had in fact abandoned. So too, in the colonial setting, “the 
representation of the colonial project of the European bourgeoisie as a 
particularly convincing example of the universalist mission of capital has for 
a long time been a matter of routine in academic teaching and writing” (DH: 
18). But just as Marx had shown that 1848 instantiated capital's abandonment 
of its universalizing drive, so too, Guha says, the critique of liberal 
historiography must show the latter “has been primarily responsible for a 
serious misrepresentation of the power relations of colonialism” (DH: 19). 
And it is at this point that Guha presents us with the encapsulation of his view, 
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which I quoted above: the misrepresentation perpetuated by liberal historians 
is that they, like liberal apologists in the mid-nineteenth century, assume that 
capital is motivated by the same revolutionary commitments that it 
supposedly had in 1648 and 1789. This is the contradiction — the real 
anomaly — that anti-colonial critique points to as ideological critique. For 
Guha, the method for critique is derived from Marx's “brilliant but bitter” 
reflections on the failure of capitalists in 1848. He follows Marx on this count 
very faithfully. Marx accepted the story about bourgeois heroism in 1648 and 
1789, and so too does Guha. In the section of the book where he lays out the 
basic premises of his argument, Guha comes back again and again to the 
reality of their achievements at the early stage of capitalism, when it was, to 
him, a truly revolutionizing force and hence really did embody a 
universalizing drive, and its later career, when this drive was abandoned. Just 
as Marx 7 condemned the Prussian capitalists for turning away from the 
ambitions of their predecessors, so does Guha. He complains about the 
Indian variant, “theindigenous bourgeoisie, spawned and nurtured by 
colonialism itself, adopted a role that was distinguished by its failure to 
measure up to the heroism of the European bourgeoisie in its period of 
ascendancy” (DH: 5). 

What was this period of ascendancy? It is abundantly clear that he has 
the bourgeois revolutions in mind. No-one who reads the crucial opening 
sections of DH can miss the architecture of the argument, nor the significance 
of Guha’s references to the bourgeois revolutions. It quite remarkable that 
Chatterjee tries to suppress this obvious and quite uncontroversial fact. My 
account also enables us to see why Guha feels compelled to draw a contrast 
with the bourgeois revolutions. Pace Chatterjee, he does not develop his 
argument as a simple refutation of the liberal description of British rule in 
India. Guha is not content to simply show that colonialism was despotic. His 
ambition is to analyze colonialism at a deeper level - as an instance of capital 
in its global venture. For Guha, liberalism misrepresents the true nature of 
colonialism because it is unable to see the mutation that capitalism undergoes 
as it expands into the colonial world. It assumes that capitalists in a colonial 
setting are motivated by the same goals and ambitions that drove the Western 
bourgeoisie in its “period of ascendancy”, as Guha describes it. Liberal 
historiography assumes that capital strove to integrate the subaltern sphere 
with the elite sphere, that it built a consensual social order and secured its 
social hegemony, giving it the authority to “speak for all the nation”. It 
assumes, in other words, that capital retained its universalizing drive. 

The entire structure of Dominance without Hegemony is built around 
this idea - that inits colonial venture, capital abandoned something it once 
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had - in 1640 and 1789. Chatterjee suppresses the basic fact about Guha's 
book, because to understand its central argument in this way is to appreciate 
its intrinsically contrastive character. Guha embeds his critique of liberal 
historiography in a deeper social and historical argument about the actual 
course of capitalism in the West and in the East. He has to refer to the 
bourgeois revolutions because they exemplify the kind of transformation that 
he feels did not occur 8 in the colonial world, but which liberal ideologues 
keep insisting did in fact occur. His goal is not a simple refutation of liberal 
nostrums about colonial rule. He seeks, instead, to develop an analysis of the 
forces that actually shaped modernization in the colonial and postcolonial 
world, to put that experience in global perspective, and finally, to generate 
categories more adequate to apprehending that experience. He intends to 
show, through detailed analysis, that capitalism in India produced a different 
kind of modernity from that of the West, a very specific form of political rule, 
which he calls dominance without hegemony. Its peculiarity simply cannot 
be understood without reference to some events which comprise the norm, or 
the standard, against which the peculiarities of colonialism can be 
understood. Guha makes this abundantly clear in the opening pages of his 
book, before he even commences with the substance of his argument (DH: xi- 
xiii; 3-5). Why Chatterjee thi nk s he can dupe readers into ignoring this is 
something of a mystery. 

What Does Guha mean by the Indian bourgeoisie? Chatterjee's 
second, and equally absurd, line of defense is that I misconstrue what Guha 
means by the tenn “bourgeoisie” in the Indian context. I take him to mean 
“capitalists”, whereas he in fact uses it to refer to middle class leaders of the 
nationalist movement. His critique of the Indian bourgeoisie is untouched by 
any facts about Indian capitalists, since, Chatterjee avers, he is actually 
writing about urban professionals and such. Is there any reason to believe 
Chatterjee? Let us begin with the observation that Guha’s entire analysis rests 
on the proposition that the peculiarities of colonial modernization flowed 
from capital having abandoned its universalizing drive. It is capital that is the 
protagonist on both sides of the world, and it is capital whose performance is 
judged against its competence (DH: 4-5). Now, against this fact, what should 
be the natural interpretation of the concept “bourgeoisie”, when Guha uses it 
- that he is using it to refer to capital, which is the lynchpin of his analysis, or 
that he has reverted to its eighteenth century usage, without ever informing 
the reader that he has done so? 9 For Guha, the evidence for capital's turn 
away from a universalzing project was its refusal to base its leadership of the 
nationalist movement on the consent of the masses. The two central essays of 
DH enumerate the myriad ways in which the Indian National Congress 
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marginalized the needs and aspirations of the poor and the minority 
communities, promoting obedience over rebellion, stability and order over 
revolution. There is no dispute over Guha's healthy contempt for the 
intellectuals and professionals who were at the helm of the Congress. But 
none of this changes the fact that for Guha, the Congress and its leaders 
matter because they were organizing around the interests of another class - 
the domestic industrialists, who were supposed to be the carriers of capital’s 
universalizing mission, but refused to be. Mid-way through the first essay in 
DH, Guha summarizes a series of articles in which Gandhi implored the 
Indian ruling classes - agrarian landlords and capitalists - to be more 
accommodating to the laboring classes, so it could garner their consent. Guha 
observes that Gandhi “hoped that the capitalist class would ’read the signs of 
the times’ and voluntarily surrender its wealth” before mass radicalization 
overtook the movement. 

That article, Guha observes, triggered a response from G.D. Birla, 
who he describes as “the most advanced section of the Indian bourgeoisie”, 
and who urged his fellow capitalists to heed Gandhi's advice (DH: 38, 
emphasis added). Guha is describing Birla, one of the biggest industrialists in 
India, as a leading representative of the Indian bourgeoisie. And on that very 
page, he uses “bourgeoisie” and “capitalist” to refer to the same group of 
people - something that Chatterjee insists never happens. Later in the book, 
Guha offers an explanation for why Indian capitalists refused to follow 
Gandhi and Birla’s advice. He starts by drawing a parallel between the drama 
unfolding in India, and the baseline experience against which he always 
places it, Western Europe. The Indian bourgeoisie was trying to present its 
own interests as universal ones, much as the European bourgeoisie had in its 
own rise to power. But while the latter managed to present its own interests as 
the common interest, the Indian bourgeoisie could not (DH: 130-131). At the 
heart of the Congress' failure was its “ failure to assimilate the class interests 
of peasants and workers into a bourgeois hegemony” (Ibid.: 133). The fact 
that it 10 could not was an expression of “the predicament of a bourgeoisie 
nurtured under colonial conditions and its difference from its opposite 
numbers in Western Europe” (Ibid). In the West, the bourgeoisie was able to 
gather the resources - both material and spiritual - to bring the working class 
into a coalition with itself. But in India, By contrast, the contrived character 
of industrialization under the raj ... left no choice for the Indian bourgeoisie 
to develop its interest as anything other than the particular interest of a 
particular class. Trapped in conditions which did little to encourage any 
organic growth and expansion, it hardened quickly into a parasitic and 
precocious outcrop on the surface of colonial society and defined itself 
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communities, promoting obedience over rebellion, stability and order over 
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none of this changes the fact that for Guha, the Congress and its leaders 
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observes that Gandhi “hoped that the capitalist class would ’read the signs of 
the times’ and voluntarily surrender its wealth” before mass radicalization 
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That article, Guha observes, triggered a response from G.D. Birla, 
who he describes as “the most advanced section of the Indian bourgeoisie”, 
and who urged his fellow capitalists to heed Gandhi's advice (DH: 38, 
emphasis added). Guha is describing Birla, one of the biggest industrialists in 
India, as a leading representative of the Indian bourgeoisie. And on that very 
page, he uses “bourgeoisie” and “capitalist” to refer to the same group of 
people - something that Chatterjee insists never happens. Later in the book, 
Guha offers an explanation for why Indian capitalists refused to follow 
Gandhi and Birla’s advice. He starts by drawing a parallel between the drama 
unfolding in India, and the baseline experience against which he always 
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own rise to power. But while the latter managed to present its own interests as 
the common interest, the Indian bourgeoisie could not (DH: 130-131). At the 
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that it 10 could not was an expression of “the predicament of a bourgeoisie 
nurtured under colonial conditions and its difference from its opposite 
numbers in Western Europe” (Ibid). In the West, the bourgeoisie was able to 
gather the resources - both material and spiritual - to bring the working class 
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of industrialization under the raj ... left no choice for the Indian bourgeoisie 
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particular class. Trapped in conditions which did little to encourage any 
organic growth and expansion, it hardened quickly into a parasitic and 
precocious outcrop on the surface of colonial society and defined itself 
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sharply by its antagonism with its Other - the working class, an antagonism 
which, from the very beginning, it sought to resolve by discipline rather than 
by persuasion (DH: 134, emphasis added). This is a crucial passage, in that 
Guha makes it clear what he means by “bourgeoisie” - an exploiting class, 
whose Other is the working class. It is trapped in conditions where it cannot 
grow and expand as its European counterparts had, and hence it lacks the 
material basis for incorporating the latter into a hegemonic coalition. So its 
relation with workers is inescapably antagonistic. Guha draws out the 
implication: “Thus while the bourgeoisie in the West could speak for all of 
society ... even while it was striving for power or had just won it, in India 
there was always another voice, a subaltern voice, that spoke for a larger part 
of society, and which it was not for the bourgeoisie to represent”. And he 
concludes, “that is why the elite nationalism of the Congress leadership and 
that party's official platform could never be adequately representative of 
Indian politics of the colonial period” (DH: 135). 

11 For Guha, the Congress represents the hegemonic project of 
Indian big business. But it can only muster dominance without hegemony, 
because it cannot break through the limits that are imposed on it by that very 
class. The class, in turn, cannot offer the same programs and concessions that 
its counterpart in Europe did during the period of its own ascendancy, 
because it is locked in an antagonistic relations with what Guha describes as 
“its Other” - the working class. And finally, this latter relation can be traced 
back to the stunted industrialization of colonialism, which gives the 
bourgeoisie little room for growth. So, the reader should now ask - what is 
the most reasonable interpretation of “bourgeoisie” as Guha is using it here? 
Is it lawyers and civil servants who see the working class as their Other? Or is 
it Birla and Tata? There are numerous other such references in the text, but the 
point should be obvious. Dominance without Hegemony is a book about the 
universalizing drive of capital, and how it failed in colonial conditions. 
Chatterjee knows this full well. The idea that, in thelndian case, the concept is 
meant to refer to lawyers and intellectuals is simply absurd. Is Guha 
comparing India to 1945 Britain? Chatterjee's final claim is that Guha's 
reference point is not Western Europe in the 17thor 18th century, but England 
in 1945.1 must say, this is Chatterjee's most audacious gambit of all. For the 
fact is that there is no reference at all to Britain at mid-century in the entire 
book - none that I could find. Virtually all of Guha's discussion, with regard 
to England, is for what he calls the “heroic period” of the bourgeoisie's rule - 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Again, readers should listen to 
Guha himself. At the end of his first essay in DH, Guha begins his 
“aurocritque” by observing that “nothing that has been said above is 
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addressed to the practitioners of colonialist historiography in Britain today” 
(DH: 95, emphasis addded); there is no reference in it to twentieth century 
Britain at all. Instead, the essay enjoins Indian historians to ask, inter alia, 
why it was that Indian colonial institutions cannot be understood “either as a 
replication of the liberal bourgeois culture of nineteenth-century Britain or 
as the mere survival of an antecedent pre-capitalist culture?” (DH: 95-96, 
emphasis added). 

12 And so, Guha makes it clear that his frame of reference is Britain 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the historians of that time, 
because it was those historians who established the discourse legitimizing 
colonialism, presenting the colony as nothing more than an extension of 
British liberalism as practiced at that time. Hence, Guha's interlocutors are 
James Mill, Macaulay, Bentham, and others. The insistence that Guha is 
actually referring to mid-twentieth century Britain is another sign of 
Chatterjee's desperation. Abstract Labor Let us now move to the next issue 
Chatterjee raises, which is my examination of several postcolonial theorists' 
approach to the concept of abstract labor. The motivation for my intervention 
was to examine a common charge that postcolonial theory levels at the 
Enlightenment tradition, that its universalizing categories obliterate all 
historical difference. They do so, we are told, because they homogenize the 
diversity of social experience by subsuming it under highly abstract, one¬ 
dimensional categories. One example of this is Marx's concept of abstract 
labor, which either assumes that labor and laborers in capitalism become 
more homogenous over time, or is unable to adequately theorize those 
differences that do exist, since the categories treat labor everywhere as being 
the same. I show in PTSC that this critique is based on a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the concept, and that the latter can in fact not only 
appreciate historical difference, but is an essential tool for such an analysis. 
Hence, while it is certainly true that some universalizing categories might be 
problematic, it is sheer folly to insist that this is a necessary flaw in all such 
categories. Postcolonial theory's broadside against Enlightenment 
universalisms is vastly overdrawn. Chatterjee accuses me of having 
misunderstood what abstract labor is. His argument proceeds in two basic 
steps. First, he has me define capitalism as a system in which there is 
generalized market dependence; he then objects that such a definition erases 
the importance of wage-labor as an essential component of capitalism, and 
imputes to me the 

13 view that wage labor is unnecessary or irrelevant for the 
emergence of abstract labor in capitalism. Having described my argument 
this way, Chatterjee then proceeds to develop an elaborate defense of the 
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connection between waged and abstract labor, showing, he claims, that in 
denying this connection, I have veered very far from Marx's own 
conceptualization. Finally, he claims that this gaffe also prevents me from 
understanding what Dipesh Chakrabarty's critique of the concept tries to 
accomplish. The only problem with this criticism is that it is tilting at 
windmills. My entire argument about abstract labor, and how the category is 
perfectly adequate for apprehending the social differences with the working 
class, presumes that for abstract labor to emerge, economic production must 
be governed by capitalist laws of motion, and labor must work for a wage. 
There is not even a hint, anywhere in my book, that wage labor is irrelevant 
for this process. I do, as Chatterjee says, provide a definition of capitalism as 
generalized market dependence - but wage labor is simply a fonn of market 
dependence, and it never occurred to me that I would have to remind the 
reader of this elementary fact. Hence, it was never my intention to claim, nor 
did I imply, that socially necessary labor can be derived from petty 
commodity production. It is quite extraordinary that Chatterjee would try to 
wring such a position out of my argument. Of course, having misrepresented 
my view in such a fashion, it does allow Chatterjee to entirely avoid 
answering my charges in PTSC. The central question I addressed was this - 
do universalizing categories necessarily occlude the study of social 
difference? And I showed that, in the case of abstract labor, they do not. 
Chatterjee never even addresses this issue in his response, and indeed, he 
buries it altogether by going off on a pointless tangent about the importance 
of wage labor, a fact that I not only affirm, but place at the center of my 
argument. It is not surprising that Chatterjee's misrepresentations extend to 
the work of others as well. He insists that since I have grossly mishandled the 
problem of abstract labor, it bleeds over into my understanding of Dipesh 
Chakrabarty. Chakrabarty, he argues, approaches the category by asking if 
capitalism in Bengal jute mills had succeeded in 14 

“establishing abstract labor as the common measure of labor power” (71). 
And he finds, we are told, that it had not, because Brahmins insisted on 
getting higher than average wages because of their social position. But two 
points are worth noting here - first, Chakrabarty never links the issue of wage 
levels to abstract labor in the book that Chatterjee cites. The term “abstract 
labor” appears on all of two pages in Rethinking Working Class History — the 
book to which Chatterjee — and in those pages, Chakrabarty is concerned not 
with wage determination, but with the cultural changes that capitalism is 
supposed to being about - exactly the issue that I do discuss.2 The real locus 
of Chakrabarty's arguments regarding abstract labor is not the one that 
Chatterjee cites atall, but Provincializing Europe. And again, there is simply 
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no link in that book between the abstraction of labor and wages. Even more 
confusing is Chatterjee's basic premise itself, that some workers demanding 
higher wages for themselves is evidence that capital in Bengal had failed to 
“establish abstract labor as the common measure of labor power” (71). This, 
we are led to believe, is what Chakrabarty tries to show, and what I do not 
comprehend when I defend the validity of the concept. But how does the 
mere demand for higher wages amount to evidence against abstract labor? 
Did these workers actually receive higher wages? If so, how does this 
undermine validity of the concept? Chatterjee cannot possible mean that any 
deviation from a set wage level amounts to a negation of abstract labor, since 
wage hierarchies are very much a part of Marx's theory. So the question is, 
how much variation does the concept allow? Chatterjee does not even offer a 
glimmer of an argument. He merely hints at a fact - workers made wage- 
related demands based on caste status - and then moves on, as if the answer is 
so obvious that it does not require discussion. The problem, of course, is that 
Chatterjee does not give us anything resembling an argument one way or 
another. All we have is innuendo and chestthumping. Chatterjee then 
proceeds to enumerate a list of arguments that Chakrabarty is supposed to 
have developed - about workers' rural ties, their consciousness, their 
religiosity — the implication being that these are also issues that I ignore in 
my assessment of Chakrabarty. 

15 But these are the very issues that I do take up in great detail, and I 
show to be deeply problematic (PTSC Chapter 8.) What exactly is the 
weakness of my argument supposed to be in my assessment of Chakrabarty 
on these issues? Chatterjee never informs us. All he says is that, in the face of 
all of the various ways in which these aspects of workers condition in 
Calcutta departs from some pure model, “Chibber does not find in 
Chakrabarty's evidence any reason to doubt the universalizing spread of 
capital” (SSC: 71). In this one instance, Chatterjee is correct - it is very much 
my view that the persistence of rural ties, the attachment to religious 
identities, the use of interpersonal coercion by managers, and other problems 
that Chakrabarty adduces as proof of capital's failed universalization are in 
fact entirely compatible with the latter. And I spend the better part of three 
chapters presenting arguments and evidence in support of my view. But 
Chatterjee does not engage with a single one of them. He never tells us what 
they have to do with abstract labor at all, and he never tells us exactly what is 
problematic in my argument about them. He simply continues to argue by 
innuendo, listing a series of facts about India and implying that their 
significance is so obvious that merely to state them is to present a case for his 
view - precisely the view that I challenge with actual arguments in PTSC, 
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page after page, chapter after chapter, which he never even tries to counter. 
What he does, instead, is spend a big part of his paper arguing for a position 
that I never denied - that wage labor is the precondition for abstract labor. 
And he ignores every one of the arguments I did make about why 
Chakrabarty and others are deeply mistaken in their criticisms of the concept. 
Interests, Agency, and Politics The final issue Chatterj ee raises is the problem 
of peasant consciousness and interests. In PTSC I approached this issue by 
first laying out in great detail what Guha, Chaterjee and Chakrabarty claim 
about the nature of subaltern consciousness in India.3 Chatterjee and 
Chakrabarty both insist that social explanations based on agential interests 
are deeply 

16 problematic in the Indian context, unlike that of the West, where 
they are deemed appropriate. Chatterjee in particular claims that Guha's and 
his own work show that to be true in the case of peasants, and Chakrabarty 
thinks that he shows the absence of interestbased action in the case of 
workers. In PTSC, I demonstrate in some detail that the actual facts adduced 
by Guha, Chatterj ee and Chakrabarty actually show the very opposite -that 
subaltern groups in India were in fact no less sensitive to their individual 
material interests than a materialist account would predict. And I then try to 
provide a positive account of what some such interests might be - which are 
consistent with the empirical historical narratives of Chatterjee and his 
colleagues - and how a commitment to the existence of such interests need 
not lead to an imperviousness to culture in social life. This part of the book 
spans Chapters 7-9 in the book. Chatterjee does not fare well in those 
chapters, and one might have expected him to respond in some detail to my 
criticisms, since they are quite detailed. But he responds only by more 
obfuscation and outright fabrication. First, referring to his own work, he 
claims that he never denied the importance of peasants' interests in all 
domains, but only in the dynamics of political mobilization. Peasants were 
perfectly capable of recognizing their economic interests, he avers; it was in 
political movements that community tended to trump individual interests 
(73). So I am charged with distorting Chatterjee's argument. Community 
consciousness was never presented by him as an obstacle to the perception of 
individual interests. Chatterjee suppresses the fact that in PTSC, I produced 
quotation after quotation in which he claims precisely what he is now 
denying. Instead of trying to address the evidence in any meaningful way, 
Chatterjee flatly denies that it exists. Readers who wish to examine it more 
thoroughly should refer to Chapter 7, Section 2 and Section 4. There we find 
Chatterjee referring to interest-based judgments as “bourgeois 
consciousness”, which he claims Indian rural agents do not possess, and 
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which he counterposes to their “peasant consciousness”.4 Chatterjee 
castigates the entire tradition of social science - sociology, Chyanaovian 
rural anthropology, 'moral economy' arguments, and Marxism for assuming 
that peasants act on their material interests.5 In his more empirical work, 

17 Chatterjee repeats these claims, but goes a step further. He now 
describes the effect of “peasant-communal ideology” to be such that peasants 
cannot even distinguish exploiters from exploited. They have to be taught 
this ability by agents from outside the rural community.6 Now it is of course 
true, as I observe in PTSC, that peasants feel powerful bonds of commonality 
with members of their community, because they are bound together in 
various material interdependencies. Hence, there is no denying the 
importance of community consciousness. But two points are relevant here. 
First, the sense of community so typical in rural communities is built upon a 
real commonality of interests. Peasants' sense of mutuality, duty, obligation, 
etc. derive from this real interdependence, it is not reproduced apart from it. 
Second, the issue is not whether a consciousness of this sort exists, but 
whether it is so powerful as to erase any awareness of individual interests. 
Chatterjee denies both of these possibilities in the works that I criticize, and 
does so quite explicitly. Instead of understanding community consciousness 
as being consistent with individual interests, he counterposes duty to interest, 
community identity to individual identity, rationality to obligation See 
PTSC, pp. 157-166). Not only is this characterization of peasants bizarre, but 
Chatterjee's own evidence shows that individual interests were in fact central 
to peasant consciousness throughout the period he is studying (PTSC: 
Chapter7.4, 7.5). Chatterjee seems to realize the bind he is in. In his response, 
he weakens his arguments, and now retreats to the claim that peasants were 
capable of identifying their interests in the economic sphere, but continued to 
have a distinctive community consciousness in their political mobilizations. 
He now is willing to allow that peasants were aware of their economic 
interests. But this awareness, he argues, did not guide them in their political 
struggles. Their political consciousness continued to be governed by 
community, which retained its autonomous dynamic. But this position is 
even more absurd than his earlier one. There are two possibilities that might 
explain the process Chatterjee has described, in which peasants are aware of 
their 

18 individual economic interests, but draw on their community 
ideology in political struggles. The first is that they continue to rely on 
community ties in political struggles because it is in their interest to do so. So, 
for example, they might join hands with jotedars in rural struggles because, 
even though the latter are exploiters, they are able to contribute resources that 
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smallholders lack. I actually raise this possibility and address it as an 
explanation in PTSC, pages 172-174.1 pointed out there what I will repeat 
now, that if this is what Chatterjee has in mind, then it supports the very 
premise that he wishes to reject - that peasants' political calculations were 
based on a consideration of their interests. But this would be a “bourgeois 
consciousness”, whose existence Chatterjee denies. The other possibility is 
that community bonds persist in politics becaue even while peasants can 
discern a clash of interests in the economic sphere, they are incapable of 
doing so in the political sphere. But if this is so, how does Chatterjee explain 
it? For it amounts to a pervasive cognitive failure on the part of the Indian 
peasantry. If they can make a certain kind of cognitive operation in their 
economic relations, what prevents them from carrying out the same kind of 
operation in another one? If they are aware of, and act upon, their material 
interests in their economic reproduction, how are they not able to discern 
these interests in politics? What makes this especially confusing is that the 
operation involves the same objects - the local jotedars. If a smallholder 
knows that a jotedar is charging him an unfairly high rent, or is sequestering 
his property, and the smallholder therefore trying to resist it, are we to believe 
that they forger these facts when they join politics? When this same jotedar 
tries to run for office or calls for a political campaign, do we take it that the 
peasant simply forgets everything he knows about the rents and the property 
disputes and simply joins in, singing local folk songs and praising this local 
notable? The mind boggles — yet it is precisely what Chatterjee would now 
have us believe. His earlier view at least had the merit of consistency. 

As a final ploy, Chatterjee tries to bolster his case with another appeal to 
authority. 7 

My defense of agential regard for well-being is taken by him to fly in 
the face of recent work in social anthropology. But this too is utterly false. Of 
course, there is, and has been for 

19 some time, a strong strand of culturalism in social anthropology. 
But the trend in recent years is firmly in the other direction, away from the 
cultural relativism that postcolonial theory endorses, and toward more 
universalistic theories.8 In fact, some of the most 

exciting and influential recent work has centered on two facts about agency 
that Chatterjee, and Subaltern Studies, typically denies - that social actors are 
motivated by a healthy regard for their well-being, and secondly, that this 
motivational structure appears to be operative across cultures.9 Two aspects 
of agents' orientation have particular salience - first, that they view 
ooperation and some kind of other-orientation as important and desirable, 
and second, that such an orientation is not allowed to spill over into a 
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consistent altruism. In other words, agents are willing to cooperate as long as 
they do not feel taken advantage of. This appears to hold true in a wide variety 
of cultural and social settings. The important point for us is that the 
orientation just described includes a healthy regard for individual interests, 
and it undermines the idea that there is a deep chasm separating East from 
West in agents' motivational structure. Is it possible that Chatterjee is not 
aware of this massive body of work, even though he is employed in an 
Anthropology department in the United States? Or is it that he is aware of it, 
but chooses to suppress it? I will leave to for the reader to judge which of the 
two is more embarrassing. 

Finally, let us quickly address Chatterjee's defense of his theory of colonal 
nationalism, which I take up in Chapter 10 of PTSC. Recall what his 
argument is in Nationalist Thought and the Colonial World - that the chief 
flaw of nationalist ideology in India was that it internalized the 
Enlightenment ethos of Reason - rational thought, the admiration of science, 
and most importantly, the drive to modernize the economy. I argued that this 
turn to modernization was in fact driven by the constraints of the global 
capitalist system, and the demands coming from domestic classes. I showed 
that Chatterjee's argument not only falls flat, but fails to address even the 
basic considerations that nationalists themselves adduced in defense of their 
view. Chatterjee now counters that his denunciation of Reason was meant to 
be ironic. 

20 We should stand back in admire Chatterjee's audacity here. It is 
not just that he wishes to modify or clarify what he argued in his book. 
Chatterjee's defense is, when he criticized Nehru for internalizing the 
Enlightenment ethos, for adhering to a modernizing discourse, he really 
didn't mean it. He does not tell us what exactly it was that he did mean, so that 
we might discern the view that underwrote his resort to irony. The reader 
might want to know how an entire book, which purported to offer a theory of 
nationalism and an explanation for its infirmities, was in fact a long satire. 
But Chatterjee, in keeping with the pattern of the rest of his response, just 
throws his retort and walks away. He does so, of course, because he cannot 
possibly substantiate it. In fact, it is a tacit admission that he has no real 
response to my criticism. And even more unfortunately for him, I anticipated 
a response of this kind and addressed it pre-emptively in PTSC. For those 
readers who do not see its blatant absurdity, they ought to consult PTSC, pp. 
pages 281-283. As I argue there, it cannot be the case that Chatterjee's 
denunciation of Reason is ironic. The entire structure of Nationalist Thought 
is built around the attempt to prop up the critique of Reason and of the INC as 
its agent. If what Chatterjee wanted to argue was something else, the 
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architecture of the book, its evidence, its protagonists, would have had to be 
entirely different from what they in fact are. Chatterjee is once again hiding 
behind a smokescreen. Conclusion It is quite remarkable that in the course of 
his essay, Chatterjee fails to address any of the criticisms I make in PTSC. His 
response amounts to nothing more than a series of misdirections and outright 
falsehoods. Instead of dealing with the fact of Guha's mistaken assertions 
about the bourgeois revolutions, Chatterjee simply denies that he ever made 
them. Rather than answering my charge that the Indian bourgeoisie was little 
different than any other, Chatterjee announces that Guha had reverted to the 
eighteenth century use of the term - without ever informing the reader that he 
was doing so - and hence never made any claims about Indian capitalists. 
Instead of dealing with the obvious 

21 contradictions in his, and Chakrabarty's views about subaltern 
agency and interests, he denies that he ever held the views that I attribute to 
him - the same views for which Subaltern Studies is in fact known — without 
ever addressing the reams of textual evidence I provide. In order to rebut my 
analysis of abstract labor, Chatterjee steers the discussion away from the 
questions that have animated the debates - whether abstract categories can 
apprehend social difference - and invents a debate that has never been 
relevant for postcolonial theorists. And when faced with the obvious 
weakness of his critique of Reason in his book on nationalism, he settles upon 
the novel strategy ofsaying, essentially, that he was just kidding when he 
placed the concept at the center of his analysis. All this is carried out without 
engaging the facts or with the texts. Chatterjee does not give us any clues as to 
where we might find the textual evidence for his assertions. The essay is 
remarkably free of citations or references. He relies, instead, on continual 
appeals to authority and on innuendo, implying, time and again, that an 
assertion must be true because some authority believes it to be, or even worse, 
that for anyone to believe otherwise would be sheer folly — even though I 
expend considerable energy and space in my book showing why the views he 
deems true are in fact mistaken. The only way to make sense of this bizarre 
exercise is by recognizing that it is not meant to be a response to my book at 
all. It makes much more sense if viewed, instead, as a performance. 
Chatterjee's essay is designed to allay any anxieties that his followers might 
have about the foundations of their project in the wake of PTSC. It is a 
palliative, a balm, to soothe their nerves. Subaltern Studies was not just 
supposed to be offer a rival framework for interpreting colonial modernity; it 
was also supposed to have internalized whatever was worth retaining from 
the Marxian tradition, thereby inheriting the mantle of radical critique. For 
years, the Subaltemists have focused just about everything they have written 
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on the irredeemable flaws of Marxism and the Enlightenment — how they are 
implicated in imperialism, their reductionism, essentalism, etc. It is startling 
to find Chatterjee now presenting himself, and his colleagues, as dedicated 
followers of the Moor himself, their framework as nothing more than an 
extension of his own. 

22 The reason, of course, is that PTSC challenges the Subalternists on 
these very grounds. Chatterjee's “response” is an exercise, not to address my 
arguments, but to dismiss them as irrelevant, and to reassure the reader that 
all the dross that she has been fed for a quarter century was actually nectar - 
“no need to even read the book”, Chatterjee is saying, “we were right after 
all”. Hence, the chest-thumping and braggadocio. But of course, this strategy 
comes with a risk - it might turn out that people do actually read, not only 
PTSC, but the texts that Chatterjee defends. I have tried to point to the 
relevant sections and pages, both in my book and in the other work to which 
he refers, but the fact is that even the most perfunctory reading will show the 
falsity of his clams. No doubt, many of his followers will take their cues from 
him and try to prop up his absurd declarations. They will twist and turn the 
relevant passages to wring the meaning from them that they need. Chatterjee 
knows that there are more than two generations of academics out there who 
have invested far too much in postcolonial theory; they will not let its obvious 
infirmities get in the way of its propagation. He knows this, and it is for them 
that he has crafted his essay. These are the people he is trying to reassure, with 
his reliance on authority, his re-found Marxism, his blithe dismissal of 
worrisome facts, and the like. It is a remarkable performance, but a 
performance nonetheless. The question now is, how many readers will fall 
for it ? 
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Endnotes 

1 Chatterjee 2013, p. 69. Hereafter, all unattributed page numbers refer to 

Chatterjee 2013. 

2. See Chakrabarty 1989, pp. 225-226. These are the only pages 

where Chakrabarty actuallydiscusses abstract labor. 

3. I will not directly address Chatterjee's rather amusing 
objection to my use of “psychology” to refer to subaltern 
consciousness. I did so only because it is common parlance in 
social science and philosophy. Readers made anxious by 
concepts like “psychology” may rest assured that the two 
words refer to the same object. 

4 Chatterjee 1993, p. 163. 

5 Ibid., 163-164. SeePTSC,pp. 162. 

6 Chatterjee 1982, p. 37. 

7 There is another such resort to authority, which I will not 

address at any length - Chatterjee defends Chakrabarty's 
culturalist argument - the target of my criticism in Chapter 8 
of PTSC - by pointing to its “solid Marxist provenance” in 
Hegel's Philosophy of Right (73). Only three points need be 
made: first, its being found in Hegel is a bizarre basis for 
calling it Marxist; second,even if it can be found in Marx, this 
has no bearing on whether or not it is a defensible position; 
and third, I address the very distinction he alludes to, criticize 

Chakrabarty's use of it, and provide actual arguments in favor 
of my view in PTSC, Chapter 8 (see pp. 187-200). I do not 
reject his argument on the grounds that it is a deviation from 
Marx. In fact, I never make any claim about its lineage one 

way or another, since it is of no relevance in assessing its 
soundness. Chatterjee's appeal to authority is therefore not 
only a little sad, but also utterly irrelevant. 

8 See Michael Brown 2008 and the ensuing discussion. 

9 The research on this subject is enormous. Some of it is 
summarized in Gintis et al, (2005). See also Gurven 2006; 
Gurven and Winking 2008; Runciman 2008; Price 2003. 
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Subaltern Studies As Postcolonial Criticism 

-Gyan Prakash 



To NOTE THE FERMENT CREATED BY Subaltern Studies in 
disciplines as diverse as history, anthropology, and literature is to recognize 
the force of recent postcolonial criticism. This criticism has compelled a 
radical rethinking of knowledge and social identities authored and 
authorized by colonialism and Western domination. Of course, colonialism 
and its legacies have faced challenges before. One has only to thi nk of 
nationalist rebellions against imperialist domination and Marxism's 
unrelenting critiques of capitalism and colonialism. But neither nationalism 
nor Marxism broke free from Eurocentric discourses. 1 As nationalism 
reversed Orientalist thought, and attributed agency and history to the 
subjected nation, it staked a claim to the order of Reason and Progress 
instituted by colonialism. When Marxists turned the spotlight on colonial 
exploitation, their criticism was framed by a historicist scheme that 
universalized Europe's historical experience. The emergent postcolonial 
critique, by contrast, seeks to undo the Eurocentrism produced by the 
institution of the West's trajectory, its appropriation of the other as History. It 
does so, however, with the acute realization that its own critical apparatus 
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does not enjoy a panoptic distance from colonial history but exists as an 
aftermath, as an after—after being worked over by colonialism.2 Criticism 
formed as an aftermath acknowledges that it inhabits the structures of 
Western domination that it seeks to undo. In this sense, postcolonial criticism 
is deliberately interdisciplinary, arising in the interstices of disciplines of 
power/knowledge that it critiques. This is what Homi Bhabha calls an in- 
between, hybrid position of practice and negotiation, or what Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak terms catachresis: "reversing, displacing, and seizing 
the apparatus of value-coding."3 The dissemination of Subaltern Studies, 
beginning in 1982 as an intervention in South Asian historiography and 
developing into a vigorous postcolonial critique, must be placed in such a 
complex, catachrestic reworking of knowledge. Th e challenge it poses to the 
existing historical scholarship has been felt not only in South Asian studies 
but also in the historiography of other regions and in disciplines other than 
history. 

The tenn "subaltern" now appears with growing frequency in studies 
on Africa, Latin America, and Europe, and subalternist analysis has become a 
recognizable mode of critical scholarship in history, literature, and 
anthropology, as an intervention in South Asian historiography occurred in 
the wake of the growing crisis of the Indian state in the 1970s. Th e 
dominance of the nation-state, cobbled together through compromises and 
coercion during the nationalist struggle against British rule, became 
precarious as its program of capitalist modernity sharpened social and 
political inequalities and conflicts. Faced with the outbreak of powerful 
movements of different ideological hues that challenged its claim to 
represent the people, the state resorted increasingly to repression to preserve 
its dominance. But repression was not the only means adopted. Th e state 
combined coercive measures with the powers of patronage and money, on the 
one hand, and the appeal of populist slogans and programs, on the other, to 
make a fresh bid for its legitimacy. These measures, pioneered by the Indira 
Gandhi government, secured the dominance of the state but corroded the 
authority of its institutions. Th e key components of the modern nation¬ 
state—political parties, the electoral process, parliamentary bodies, the 
bureaucracy, law, and the ideology of development—survived, but their 
claim to represent the culture and politics of the masses suffered crippling 
blows. 

In the field of historical scholarship, the perilous position of the 
nation-state in the 1970s became evident in the increasingly embattled 
nationalist historiography. Attacked relentlessly by the "Cambridge School," 
which represented India's colonial history as nothing but a chronicle of 
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competition among its elites, nationalism's fabric of legitimacy was tom 
apart.4 This school exposed the nationalist hagiography, but its elite-based 
analysis turned the common people into dupes of their superiors. Marxists 
contested both nationalist historiography and the "Cambridge School" 
interpretation, but their mode-of-production narratives merged 
imperceptibly with the nation-state's ideology of modernity and progress. 
This congruence meant that while championing the history of the oppressed 
classes and their emancipation through modern progress, the Marxists found 
it difficult to deal with the hold of "backward" ideologies of caste and 
religion. Unable to take into account the oppressed's "lived experience" of 
religion and social customs, Marxist accounts of peasant rebellions either 
overlooked the religious idiom of the rebels or viewed it as a mere form and a 
stage in the development of revolutionary consciousness. Thus, although 
Marxist historians produced impressive and pioneering studies, their claim to 
represent the history of the masses remained debatable. Subaltern Studies 
plunged into this historiographical contest over the representation of the 
culture and politics of the people. Accusing colonialist, nationalist, and 
Marxist interpretations of robbing the common people of their agency, it 
announced a new approach to restore history to the subordinated. Started by 
an editorial collective consisting of six scholars of South Asia spread across 
Britain, India, and Australia, Subaltern Studies was inspired by Ranajit Guha. 
A distinguished historian whose most notable previous work was A Rule of 
Property for Bengal (1963), Guha edited the first six Subaltern Studies 
volumes.3 After he relinquished the editorship, Subaltern Studies was 
published by a rotating two-member editorial team drawn from the 
collective. Guha continues, however, to publish in Subaltern Studies, now 
under an expanded and reconstituted editorial collective. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SUBALTERN STUDIES was aimed 
to promote, as the preface by Guha to the first volume declared, the study and 
discussion of subalternist themes in South Asian studies.6 Th e term 
"subaltern," drawn from Antonio Gramsci's writings, refers to subordination 
in terms of class, caste, gender, race, language, and culture and was used to 
signify the centrality of dominant/ dominated relationships in history. Guha 
suggested that while Subaltern Studies would not ignore the dominant, 
because the subalterns are always subject to their activity, its aim was to 
"rectify the elitist bias characteristic of much research and academic work" in 
South Asian studies.7 The act of rectification sprang from the conviction that 
the elites had exercised dominance, not hegemony, in Gramsci's sense, over 
the subalterns. A reflection of this belief was Guha's argument that 
institutions. As the official institutions reached down to the locality and the 
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province, the elites reached up to the central level to secure their local and 
regional dominance, finding nationalism a useful instrument for the 
articulation of their interests, the subalterns had acted in history "on their 
own, that is, independently of the elite"; their politics constituted "an 
autonomous domain, for it neither originated from elite politics nor did its 
existence depend on the latter." 

While the focus on subordination has remained central to Subaltern 
Studies, the conception of subalternity has witnessed shifts and varied uses. 
Individual contributors to the volumes have also differed, not surprisingly, in 
their orientation. A shift in interests, focus, and theoretical grounds is also 
evident through the eight volumes of essays produced so far and several 
monographs by individual subalternists.8 

Yet what has remained consistent is the effort to rethink history from 
the perspective of the subaltern. How the adoption of the subaltern's 
perspective aimed to undo the "spurious primacy assigned to them [the 
elites]" was not entirely clear in the first volume. The essays, ranging from 
agrarian history to the analysis of the relationship between peasants and 
nationalists, represented excellent though not novel scholarship. Although 
all the contributions attempted to highlight the lives and the historical 
presence of subaltern classes, neither the thorough and insightful research in 
social and economic history nor the critique of the Indian nationalist 
appropriation of peasant movements was new; Marxist historians, in 
particular, had done both.9 

It was with the second volume that the novelty and insurgency of 
Subaltern Studies became clear. The second volume made forthright claims 
about the subaltern subject and set about demonstrating how the agency of 
the subaltern in history had been denied by elite perspectives anchored in 
colonialist, nationalist, and or Marxist narratives. Arguing that these 
narratives had sought to represent the subaltern's consciousness and activity 
according to schemes that encoded elite dominance, Guha asserted that 
historiography had dealt with "the peasant rebel merely as an empirical 
person or member of a class, but not as an entity whose will and reason 
constituted the praxis called rebellion." 10 

Historians were apt to depict peasant rebellions as spontaneous 
eruptions that "break out like thunde r storms, heave like earthquakes, spread 
like wildfires"; 11 alternatively, they attributed rebellions as a reflex action to 
economic and political oppression. "Either way insurgency is regarded as 
external to the peasant's consciousness and Cause is made to stand in as a 
phantom surrogate for Reason, the logic of consciousness." 12 How did 
historiography develop this blind spot? Guha asked. In answering this 
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Subaltern Studies as Postcolonial Criticism 1479 question, his "Prose of 
Counter-Insurgency" offers a methodological tour deforce and a perceptive 
reading of the historical writings on peasant insurgency in colonial India. 
Describing these writings as counter-insurgent texts, Guha begins by 
distinguishing three types of discourses—primary, secondary, and tertiary. 
These differ from one another in terms of the order of their appearance in time 
and the degree of their acknowledged or unacknowledged identification with 
the official point of view. Analyzing each in turn, Guha shows the presence, 
transformation, and redistribution of a "counter-insurgent code." This code, 
present in the immediate accounts of insurgency produced by officials 
(primary discourse), is processed into another time and narrative by official 
reports and memoirs (secondary discourse) and is then incorporated and 
redistributed by historians who have no official affiliation and are farthest 
removed from the time of the event (tertiary discourse). The "code of 
pacification," written into the "raw" data of primary texts and the narratives 
of secondary discourses, survives, and it shapes the tertiary discourse of 
historians when they fail to read in it the presence of the excluded other, the 
insurgent. Consequently, while historians produce accounts that differ from 
secondary discourses, their tertiary discourse also ends up appropriating the 
insurgent. Consider, for example, the treatment of peasant rebellions. When 
colonial officials, using on-the-spot accounts containing "the code of 
pacification," blamed wicked landlords and wily moneylenders for the 
occurrence of these events, they used causality as a counter-insurgent 
instrument: to identify the cause of the revolt was a step in the direction of 
control over it and constituted a denial of the insurgent's agency. In 
nationalist historiography, this denial took a different form, as British rule, 
rather than local oppression, became the cause of revolts and turned peasant 
rebellions into nationalist struggles. Radical historians, too, ended up 
incorporating the counter-insurgent code of the secondary discourse as they 
explained peasant revolts in relation to a revolutionary continuum leading to 
socialism. Each tertiary account failed to step outside the counter-insurgent 
paradigm, Guha argues, by refusing to acknowledge the subjectivity and 
agency of the insurgent. 18 Clearly, the project to restore the insurgent's 
agency involved, as Rosalind O'Hanlon pointed out in a thoughtful review 
essay, the notion of the "recovery of the subject." 14 Thus, while reading 
records against their grain, these scholars have sought to uncover the 
subaltern's myths, cults, ideologies, and revolts that colonial and nationalist 
elites sought to appropriate and that conventional historiography has laid 
waste by the deadly weapon of cause and effect. Ranajit Guha's Elementary 
Aspects of Peasant Insurgency in Colonial India (1983) is a powerful 
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example of scholarship that seeks to recover the peasant from elite projects 
and positivist historiography. In this wide-ranging study full of brilliant 
insights and methodological innovation, Guha returns to nineteenth-century 
peasant insurrections in colonial India. Reading colonial records and 
historiographical representations with an uncanny eye, he offers a 
fascinating account of the peasant's insurgent consciousness, rumors, mythic 
visions, religiosity, and bonds of community. From Guha’s account, the 
subaltern emerges with forms of sociality and political community at odds 
with nation and class, defying the models of rationality and social action that 
conventional historiography uses. Guha argues persuasively that such 
models are elitist insofar as they deny the subaltern's autonomous 
consciousness and that they are drawn from colonial and liberal-nationalist 
projects of appropriating the subaltern. It is true that the effort to retrieve the 
autonomy of the subaltern subject resembled the "history from below" 
approach developed by social history in the West. 

But the subaltemist search for a humanist subject-agent frequently 
ended up with the discovery of the failure of subaltern agency: the moment of 
rebellion always contained within it the moment of failure. Th e desire to 
recover the subaltern's autonomy was repeatedly frustrated because 
subaltemity, by definition, signified the impossibility of autonomy: subaltern 
rebellions only offered fleeting moments of defiance, "a night-time of love," 
not "a life-time of love." 15 While these scholars failed to recognize fully that 
the subalterns' resistance did not simply oppose power but was also 
constituted by it, their own work showed this to be the case. Further 
complicating the urge to recover the subject was the fact that, unlike British 
and U.S. social history, Subaltern Studies drew on anti-humanist structuralist 
and poststructuralist writings. Ranajit Guha's deft readings of colonial 
records, in particular, drew explicitly from Ferdinand de Sassure, Claude 
Levi-Strauss, Roman Jakobson, Roland Barthes, and Michel Foucault. 
Partly, the reliance on such theorists and the emphasis on "textual" readings 
arose from, as Dipesh Chakrabarty points out, the absence of workers' diaries 
and other such sources available to British historians. 16 Indian peasants had 
left no sources, no documents from which their own "voice" could be 
retrieved. But the emphasis on "readings" of texts and the recourse to 
theorists such as Foucault, whose writings cast a shroud of doubt over the 
idea of the autonomous subject, contained an awareness that the colonial 
subaltern was not just a form of "general" subaltemity. While the operation of 
power relations in colonial and metropolitan theaters had parallels, the 
conditions of subaltemity were also irreducibly different. Subaltern Studies, 
therefore, could not just be the Indian version of the "history from below" 
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approach; it had to conceive the subaltern differently and write different 
histories. THI S DIFFERENCE HAS GROWN in subsequent Subaltern 
Studies volumes as the desire to recover the subaltern subject became 
increasingly entangled in the analysis of how subalternity was constituted by 
dominant discourses. Of course, the tension between the recovery of the 
subaltern as a subject outside the elite discourse and the analysis of 
subalternity as an effect of discursive systems was present from the very 
beginning. 17 It also continues to characterize Subaltern Studies as 
Postcolonial Criticism 1481 Studies scholarship today, as Florencia Mallon 
notes in her essay in this issue of the AHR. Recent volumes, however, pay 
greater attention to developing the emergence of subakernity as a discursive 
effect without abandoning the notion of the subaltern as a subject and agent. 
This perspective, amplified since Subaltern Studies HI, identifies 
subakernity as a position of critique, as a recalcitrant difference that arises not 
outside but inside elite discourses to exert pressure on forces and forms that 
subordinate it. The attention paid to discourse in locating the process and 
effects of subordination can be seen in Partha ChaUerjee's influential 
Nationalist Thought and the Colonial World (1986). A study of how Indian 
nationalism achieved dominance, this book traces critical shifts in nationalist 
thought, leading to a "passive revolution"—a concept that he draws from 
Gramsci to interpret the achievement of Indian independence in 1947 as a 
mass revolution that appropriated the agency of the common people. In 
interpreting the shifts in nationalist thought, Chatterjee stresses the pressure 
exerted on the dominant discourse by the problem of representing the 
masses. The nationalists dealt with this problem by marginalizing certain 
forms of mass action and expression that run counter to the modernity-driven 
goals that they derived from the colonial discourse. Such a strategy secures 
elite dominance but not hegemony over subaltern culture and politics. His 
recent The Nation and Its Fragments (1993) returns once again to this theme 
of appropriation of subakernity, sketching how the nation was first imagined 
in the cultural domain and then readied for political contest by an elite that 
"normalized" various subaltern aspirations for community and agency in the 
drive to create a modem nation-state. Investigating the process of 
"normalization" means a complex and deep engagement with elite and 
canonical texts. This, of course, is not new to Subaltern Studies. Earlier 
essays, most notably Guha's "Prose of Counter-Insurgency," engaged and 
interrogated elite writings with enviable skill and imagination. But these 
analyses of elite texts sought to establish the presence of the subalterns as 
subj ects of their own history. The engagement with elite themes and writings, 
by contrast, emphasizes the analysis of the operation of dominance as it 
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confronted, constituted, and subordinated certain forms of culture and 
politics. This approach is visible in the treatment of the writings of 
authoritative political figures such as Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru and in the analyses of the activities of the Indian National 
Congress—the dominant nationalist party. These strive to outline how elite 
nationalism rewrote history and how its rewriting was directed at both 
contesting colonial rule and protecting its flanks from the subalterns. 18 
Another theme explored with a similar aim is the intertwined functioning of 
colonialism, nationalism, and "communalism" in the partition of British 
India into India and Pakistan—a theme that has taken on added importance 
with the recent resurgence of Hindu supremacists and outbreaks of Hindu- 
Muslim riots. 19 

The importance of such topics is self-evident, but the real 
significance of the shift to the analysis of discourses is the reformulation of 
the notion of the subaltern. It is tempting to characterize this shift as an 
abandonment of the search for subaltern groups in favor of the discovery of 
discourses and texts. But this would be inaccurate. Although some scholars 
have rejected the positivistic retrieval of the subalterns, the notion of the 
subalterns' radical heterogeneity with, though not autonomy from, the 
dominant remains crucial. It is true, however, that scholars locate this 
heterogeneity in discourses, woven into the fabric of dominant structures and 
manifesting itself in the very operation of power. In other words, subalterns 
and subalternity do not disappear into discourse but appear in its interstices, 
subordinated by structures over which they exert pressure. Thus Shahid 
Amin shows that Indian nationalists in 1921-1922, confronted with the 
millennial and deeply subversive language of peasant politics, were quick to 
claim peasant actions as their own and Gandhian. Unable to acknowledge the 
peasants' insurgent appropriation of Gandhi, Indian nationalists represented 
it in the stereotypical saint-devotee relationship.20 Amin develops this point 
further in his innovative monograph on the peasant violence in 1922 that 
resulted in the death of several policemen and led Gandhi to suspend the 
noncooperation campaign against British rule. Returning to this emotive date 
in Indian nationalist history, Amin shows that this violent event, 
"criminalized" in the colonial judicial discourse, was "nationalized" by the 
elite nationalists, first by an "obligatory amnesia" and then by selective 
remembrance and reappropriation.21 To take another example, Gyanendra 
Pandey suggests that the discourse of the Indian nation-state, which had to 
imagine India as a national community, could not recognize community 
(religious, cultural, social, and local) as a political form; thus it pitted 
nationalism (tenned good because it "stood above" difference) against 
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communalism (termed evil because it did not "rise above" difference).22 
Such reexaminations of South Asian history do not invoke "real" subalterns, 
prior to discourse, in framing their critique. Placing subalterns in the 
labyrinth of discourse, they cannot claim an unmediated access to their 
reality. The actual subalterns and subalternity emerge between the folds of 
the discourse, in its silences and blindness, and in its overdetennined 
pronouncements. Interpreting the 1922 peasant violence, Amin identifies the 
subaltern presence as an effect in the discourse. This effect manifests itself in 
a telling dilemma the nationalists faced. On the one hand, they could not 
endorse peasant violence as nationalist activity, but, on the other, they had to 
acknowledge the peasant "criminals" as part of the nation. They sought to 
resolve this dilemma by admitting the event in the narrative of the nation 
while denying it agency: the peasants were shown to act the way they did 
because they were provoked, or because they were insufficiently trained in 
the methods of nonviolence. 

Subalternity thus emerges in the paradoxes of the functioning of 
power, in the functioning of the dominant discourse as it represents and 
domesiicates peasant agency as a spontaneous and "pre-political" response to 
colonial violence. No longer does it appear outside the elite discourse as a 
separate domain, embodied in a figure endowed with a will that the dominant 
suppress and overpower but do not constitute. Instead, it refers to that 
impossible thought, figure, or action without which the dominant discourse 
cannot exist and which is acknowledged in its subterfuges and stereotypes. 
This portrait of subalternity is certainly different from the image of the 
autonomous subject, and it has emerged in the confrontation with the 
systematic fragmentation of the record of subalternity. Such records register 
both the necessary failure of subalterns to come into their own and the 
pressure they exerted on discursive systems that, in turn, provoked their 
suppression and fragmentation. The representation of this discontinuous 
mode of subalternity demands a strategy that recognizes both the emergence 
and displacement of subaltern agency in dominant discourses. It is by 
adopting such a strategy that the Subaltern Studies scholars have redeployed 
and redefined the concept of the subaltern, enhancing, not diminishing, its 
recalcitrance. 

THE SUBALTERN STUDIES’ RELOCATION OF 
SUBALTERNITY in the operation of dominant discourses leads it 
necessarily to the critique of the modem West. For if the marginalization of 
"other" sources of knowledge and agency occurred in the functioning of 
colonialism and its derivative, nationalism, then the weapon of critique must 
turn against Europe and the modes of knowledge it instituted. It is in this 
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context that there emerges a certain convergence between Subaltern Studies 
and postcolonial critiques originating in literary and cultural studies. To cite 
only one example, not only did Edward Said's Orientalism provide the 
grounds for Partha Chatterjee's critique of Indian nationalism, Said aiso 
wrote an appreciative foreword to a collection of Subaltern Studies essays.23 
It is important to recognize that the critique of the West is not confined to the 
colonial record of exploitation and profiteering but extends to the 
disciplinary knowledge and procedures it authorized—above all, the 
discipline of history. In a recent essay, Dipesh Chakrabarty offers a forceful 
critique of the academic discipline of history as a theoretical category laden 
with power. Finding premature the celebration of Subaltern Studies as a case 
of successful decolonization of knowledge, Chakrabarty writes that, insofar 
as the academic discourse of history—that is, "history" as a discourse 
produced at the institutional site of the university—is concerned, "Europe" 
remains the sovereign, theoretical subject of all histories, including the ones 
we call "Indian," "Chinese," "Kenyan," and so on. There is a peculiar way in 
which all these other histories tend to become variations on a master narrative 
that could be called "the history of Europe." In this sense, "Indian" history 
itself is in a position of subaltemity; one can only articulate subaltern subject 
positions in the name of this history.24 The place of Europe as a silent 
referent works in many ways. First, there is the matter of "asymmetric 
ignorance": non-Westerners must read "great" Western historians (E. P. 
Thompson or Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie or Carlo Ginzburg) to produce the 
good histories, while the Western scholars are not expected to know non- 
Western works. Indeed, non-Western scholars are recognized for their 
innovation and imagination when they put into practice genres of inquiry 
developed for European history; a "total history" of China, the history of 
mentalite in Mexico, the making of the working class in India are likely to be 
applauded as fine studies. Even more important, Chakrabarty suggests, is the 
installation of Europe as the theoretical subject of all histories. This 
universalization of Europe works through .the representation of histories as 
History; even "Marx's methodologicaFepistemological statements have not 
always successfully resisted historicist readings."25 Chakrabarty's study of 
jute workers in Bengal runs up against precisely the same Eurocentrism that 
undergirds Marx's analysis of capital and class struggle.2fi In his study, 
Chakrabarty finds that deeply hierarchical notions of caste and religion, 
drawn from India's traditions, animated working-class organization and 
politics in Bengal. This posed a problem for Marxist historiography. If India's 
traditions lacked the "Liberty Tree " that had nourished, according to E. P. 
Thompson, the consciousness of the English working class, were Indian 
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workers condemned to "low classness"? Th e alternative was to envision that, 
sooner or later, the Indian working class would reach the desired state of 
emancipatory consciousness. This vision, of course, assumes the universality 
of such notions as the rights of "free-born Englishmen" and "equality before 
the law," and it posits that "workers all over the world, irrespective of their 
specific cultural pasts, experience 'capitalist production' in the same way."27 
This possibility can only arise if it is assumed that there is a universal subject 
endowed with an emancipatory narrative. Such an assumption, Chakrabarty 
suggests, is present in Marx's analysis, which, while carefully contrasting the 
proletariat from the citizen, falls back nonetheless on Enlightenment notions 
of freedom and democracy to define the emancipatory narrative. As a result, 
the jute workers, who resisted the bourgeois ideals of equality before the law 
with their hierarchical vision of a pre-capitalist community, are condemned 
to "backwardness" in Marxist accounts. Furthermore, it allows the nation¬ 
state to step onto the stage as the instrument of liberal transformation of the 
hierarchy-ridden masses. It is not surprising, therefore, that themes of 
historical transition occupy a prominent place in the writing of non-Western 
histories. Historians ask if these societies achieved a successful transition to 
development, modernization, and capitalism and frequently answer in the 
negative. A sense of failure overwhelms the representation of the history of 
these societies. So much so that even contestatory projects, including 
Subaltern Studies, Chakrabarty acknowledges, write of non-Western 
histories in terms of failed transitions. Such images of aborted transitions 
reinforce the subalternity of non-Western histories and the dominance of 
Europe as History.28 The dominance of Europe as history not only 
subaltemizes non-Western societies but also serves the aims of their nation¬ 
states. Indeed, Subaltern Studies developed its critique of history in the 
course of its examination of Indian nationalism and the nation-state. Guha's 
reconstruction of the language of peasant politics in his Elementary Aspects 
of Peasant Insurgency in Colonial India is premised on the argument that 
nationalist historiography engaged in a systematic appropriation of peasants 
in the service of elite nationalism. Chatterjee’s work contains an extended 
analysis of Jawaharlal Nehru's Discoxiery of India, a foundational nationalist 
text, showing the use of History, Reason, and Progress in the normalization of 
peasant "irrationality.'"-9 Th e inescapable conclusion from such analyses is 
that "history," authorized by European imperialism and the Indian nation¬ 
state, functions as a discipline, empowering certain forms of knowledge 
while disempowering others. If history functions as a discipline that renders 
certain forms of thought and action "irrational" and subaltern, then should not 
the critique extend to the techniques and procedures it utilizes? Addressing 
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this question, Chakrabarty turns to "one of the most elementary rules of 
evidence in academic historywriting: that your sources must be 
verifiable."30 Pointing out that this rule assumes the existence of a "public 
sphere," which public archives and history writing are expected to reproduce, 
he suggests that the canons of historical research cannot help but live a 
problematic life in societies such as India. The idea of "public life" and "free 
access to information" must contend with the fact that knowledge is 
privileged and "belongs and circulates in the numerous and particularistic 
networks of kinship, community, gendered spaces, [and] ageing structures." 
If this is the case, then, Chakrabarty asks, how can we assume the universality 
of the canons of history writings: "Whose universals are they?""31 I T IS 
IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT "Europe" or "the West" in Subaltern Studies 
refers to an imaginary though powerful entity created by a historical process 
that authorized it as the home of Reason, Progress, and Modernity. To undo 
the authority of such an entity, distributed and universalized by imperialism 
and nationalism, requires, in Chakrabarty's words, the "provincializatin of 
Europe." But neither nativism nor cultural relativism animates this project of 
provincializing Europe; there are no calls for reversing the Europe/India 
hierarchy and no attempts to represent India through an "Indian," not 
Western, perspective. Instead, the recognition that the "third-world historian 
is condemned to knowing 'Europe' as the original home of the 'modern,' 
whereas the 'European' historian does not share a comparable predicament 
with regard to the pasts of the majority of humankind," serves as the 
condition for a deconstructive rethinking of history.32 Such a strategy seeks 
to find in the functioning of history as a discipline (in Foucault's sense) the 
source for another history. This move is a familiar one for postcolonial 
criticism and should not be confused with approaches that insist simply on 
the social construction of knowledge and identities. It delves into the history 
of colonialism not only to document its record of domination but also to 
identify its failures, silences, and impasses; not only to chronicle the career of 
dominant discourses but to track those (subaltern) positions that could not be 
properly recognized and named, only "normalized." The aim of such a 
strategy is not to unmask dominant discourses but to explore their fault lines 
in order to provide different accounts, to describe histories revealed in the 
cracks of the colonial archaeology of knowledge.33 This perspective draws 
on critiques of binary oppositions that, as Frederick Cooper notes in his essay 
in this Forum, historians of former empires look upon with suspicion. It is 
true, as Cooper points out, that binary oppositions conceal intertwined 
histories and engagements across dichotomies, but the critique must go 
further. Oppositions such as East/West and colonizer/colonized are suspect 
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not only because these distort the history of engagements but also because 
they edit, suppress, and marginalize everything that upsets founding values. 
It is in this respect that Jacques Derrida's strategy to undo the implacable 
oppositions of Western dominance is of some relevance. Metaphysics—the 
white mythology which reassembles and reflects the culture of the West: the 
white man takes his own mythology, Indo-European mythology, his own 
logos, that is, the mythos of his idiom, for the universal form that he must still 
wish to call Reason . . . White mythology—metaphysics has erased within 
itself the fabulous scene that has produced it, the scene that nevertheless 
remains active and stirring, inscribed in white ink, an invisible design 
covered over in the palimpsest.34 If the production of white mythology has 
nevertheless left "an invisible design covered over in the palimpsest," 
Derrida suggests that the structure of signification, of "differance," can be 
rearticulated differently than that which produced the West as Reason. 
Further, the source of the rearticulation of structures that produce 
foundational myths (History as the march of Man, of Reason, Progress) lies 
inside, not outside, their ambivalent functioning. From this point of view, 
critical work seeks its basis not without but within the fissures of dominant 

Subaltern Studies as Postcolonial Criticism 1487 structures. Or, as 
Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak puts it, the deconstructive philosophical 
position (or postcolonial criticism) consists in saying an "impossible 'no' to a 
structure, which one critiques, yet inhabits intimately."35 The potential of 
this deconstructive position has been explored effectively in the recent 
readings of the archival documents on the abolition of sati, the Hindu widow 
sacrifice in the early nineteenth century. The historian encounters these 
records, as I have suggested elsewhere, as evidence of the contests between 
the British "civilizing mission" and Hindu heathenism, between modernity 
and tradition, and as a story of the beginning of the emancipation of Hindu 
women and about the birth of modem India.36 This is so because, Lata Mani 
shows, the very existence of these documents has a history that entails the use 
of women as the site for both the colonial and the indigenous male elite's 
constructions of authoritative Hindu traditions.37 The questions asked of 
accumulated sources on sati—whether or not the burning of widows was 
sanctioned by Hindu codes, did women go willingly to the funeral pyre, on 
what grounds could the immolation of women be abolished—come to us 
marked by their early nineteenth-century history. The historian’s 
confrontation today with sources on sati, therefore, cannot escape the echo of 
that previous rendezvous. In repeating that encounter, how does the historian 
today not replicate the early nineteenth-century staging of the issue as a 
contest between tradition and modernity, between the slavery of women and 
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efforts toward their emancipation, between barbaric Hindu practices and the 
British "civilizing mission"? Mani tackles this dilemma by examining how 
such questions were asked and with what consequences. She shows that the 
opposing arguments assumed the authority of the law-giving scriptural 
tradition as the origin of Hindu customs: both those who supported and those 
who opposed sati sought the authority of textual origins for their beliefs. In 
other words, the nineteenth-century debate fabricated the authority of texts as 
Hinduism without acknowledging its work of authorization; indigenous 
patriarchy and colonial power colluded in constructing the origins for and 
against sati while concealing their collusion. Consequently, as Spivak states 
starkly, the debate left no room for the widow's enunciatory position. Caught 
in the contest over whether traditions did or did not sanction sati and over 
whether or not the widow self-immolated willingly, the colonized subaltern 
woman disappeared: she was literally extinguished for her dead husband in 
the indigenous patriarchal discourse, or offered the choice to speak in the 
voice of a sovereign individual authenticated by colonialism.3 8 The problem 
here is not one of sources (the absence of the woman's testimony) but of the 
staging of the debate: it left no position from which the widow could speak. T 
h e silencing of subaltern women, Spivak argues, marks the limit of historical 
knowledge.39 

It is impossible to retrieve the woman's voice when she was not given 
a subject-position from which to speak. This argument appears to run counter 
to the historiographical convention of retrieval to recover the histories of the 
traditionally ignored—women, workers, peasants, and minorities. Spivak's 
point, however, is not that such retrievals should not be undertaken but that 
the very project of recovery depends on the historical erasure of the subaltern 
"voice." The possibility of retrieval, therefore, is also a sign of its 
impossibility. Recognition of the aporetic condition of the subaltern's silence 
is necessary in order to subject the intervention of the historian-critic to 
persistent interrogation, to prevent the refraction of "what might have been 
the absolutely Other into a domesticated Other."40 These directions of 
postcolonial criticism make it an ambivalent practice, perched between 
traditional historiography and its failures, within the folds of dominant 
discourses and seeking to rearticulate their pregnant silence—sketching "an 
invisible design covered over in the palimpsest." This should not be mistaken 
for the postmodern pastiche, although the present currency of concepts such 
as decentered subjects and parodic texts may provide a receptive and 
appropriative frame for postcolonial criticism. Postcolonial criticism seizes 
on discourse's silences and aporetic moments neither to celebrate the 
polyphony of native voices nor to privilege multiplicity. Rather, its point is 
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that the functioning of colonial power was heterogeneous with its founding 
oppositions. The "native" was at once an other and entirely knowable; the 
Hindu widow was a silenced subaltern who was nonetheless sought as a 
sovereign subject asked to declare whether or not her immolation was 
voluntary. Clearly, colonial discourses operated as the structure of writing, 
with the structure of their enunciation remaining heterogeneous with the 
binary oppositions they instituted. This perspective on history and the 
position within it that the postcolonial critic occupies keeps.an eye on both 
the conditions of historical knowledge and the possibility of its reinscription. 
It is precisely this double vision that allows Shahid Amin to use the limits of 
historical knowledge for its reinscription. His monograph on the 1922 
peasant violence in Chauri Chaura is at once scrupulously "local" and 
"general." It offers a "thick description" of a local event set on a larger stage 
by nationalism and historiographical practice. Amin seizes on this general 
(national) staging of the local not only to show that the Indian nation emerged 
in its narration but also to mark the tension between the two as the point at 
which the subaltern memory of 1922 can enter history. This memory, recalled 
for the author during his field work, is not invoked either to present a more 
"complete" account of the event or to recover the subaltern. In fact, treating 
gaps, contradictions, and ambivalences as constitutive, necessary 
components of the nationalist narrative, Amin inserts memory as a device 
that both dislocates and reinscribes the historical record. The result is not an 
archaeology of nationalism that yields lifeless layers of suppressed evidence 
and episodes. Instead, we get a stage on which several different but 
interrelated dramas are performed, jostling for attention and prominence; 
curtains are abruptly drawn on some, and often the voices of the peasant 
actors can only be heard in the din of the other, more powerful, voices. To 
read Amin’s work in this way shows, I hope, that his deconstructive strategy 
does not "flatten" the tension that has existed, as Florencia Mallon notes 
correctly, in this scholarship from the very beginning. To be sure, Amin’s 
account is not animated by the urge to recover the subaltern as an autonomous 
subject. But he places his inquiry in the tension between nationalism's claim 
to know the peasant and its representation of the subalterns as the "criminals" 
of Chaurs Chaura. Th e subaltern remains a recalcitrant presence in 
discourse, at once pan of the nation and outside it. Amin trafficks between 
these two positions, demonstrating that subaltern insurgency left its mark, 
however disfigured, on the discourse—"an invisible design covered over in 
the palimpsest." Neither Amin’s retelling of the 1922 event nor Chakrabarty's 
project of "provincializing Europe" can be separated from postcolonial 
critiques of disciplines, including the discipline of history. Thus, even as 
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Subaltern Studies has shifted from its original goal of recovering the 
subaltern autonomy, the subaltern has emerged as a position from which the 
discipline of history can be rethought. This rethinking does not entail the 
rejection of the discipline and its procedures of research. Far from it. As 
Chakrabarty writes, "it is not possible to simply walk out of the deep 
collusion between 'history' and the modernizing narrative(s)."41 Nor is it 
possible to abandon historical research so long as it is pursued as an academic 
discipline in universities and functions to universalize capiialism and the 
nation-state. Ther e is no alternative but to inhabit the discipline, delve into 
archives, and push at the limits of historical knowledge to turn its 
contradictions, ambivalences, and gaps into grounds for its rewriting. IF 
SUBALTERN STUDIES' POWERFUL INTERVENTION in South 
Asian historiography has turned into a sharp critique of the discipline of 
history, this is because South Asia is not an isolated arena but is woven into 
the web of historical discourse centered, as Chakrabarty argues, in the 
modern West. Through the long histories of colonialism and nationalism, the 
discourse of modernity, capitalism, and citizenship has acquired a strong 
though peculiar presence in the history of the region. The institutions of 
higher education in South Asia, relatively large and thriving, have functioned 
since the mid-nineteenth century in relation to the metropolitan academy, 
including centers for South Asian studies in (he West. For all these reasons, 
India's historical scholarship has been uniquely placed to both experience 
and formulate searching critiques of metropolitan discourses even as its 
object remains the field of South Asia, intervention in South Asian history 
into a critique of discourses authorized by Western domination. Subaltern 
Studies has arrived at its critique by engaging both Marxism and 
poststructuralism. But the nature of these engagements is complex. If the 
influence of Gramsci's Marxism is palpable in the concept of the subaltern 
and in treatments of such themes as hegemony and dominance, Marxism is 
also subjected to the poststructuralist critique of European humanism. It 
should be noted, however, as Spivak points out, that while "there is an affinity 
between the imperialist subject and the subject of humanism," the European 
critique of humanism does not provide the primary motive force for the 
Subaltern Studies project.42 Thus, even as this project utilizes Foucault's 
genealogical analysis to unravel the discourse of modernity, it relies on the 
subaltern as the vantage point of critique. The recalcitrant presence of the 
subaltern, marking the limits of the dominant discourse and the disciplines of 
representation, enables Subaltern Studies to identify the European 
provenance of Marx's account of capital, to disclose Enlightenment thought 
as the unthought of his analysis. It is outside Europe, in subaltern locations, 
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that Marx's emancipatory narrative is disclosed as a telos deeply implicated 
in a discourse that was once part of colonialism and now serves to legitimate 
the nation-state.43 Such a critical and complex engagement with Marxism 
and poststructuralism, deriving its force from the concept of the subaltern, 
defines the Subaltern Studies project. Clearly, Subaltern Studies obtains its 
force as postcolonial criticism from a catachrestic combination of Marxism, 
poststructuralism, Gramsci and Foucault, the modem West and India, 
archival research and textual criticism. As this project is translated into other 
regions and disciplines, the discrepant histories of colonialism, capitalism, 
and subalternity in different areas would have to be recognized. It is up to the 
scholars of these fields, including Europeanists, to determine how to use 
Subaltern Studies' insights on subalternity and its critique of the colonial 
genealogy of the discourse of modernity. But it is worth bearing in mind that 
Subaltern Studies itself is an act of translation. Representing a negotiation 
between South Asian historiography and the discipline of history centered in 
the West, its insights can be neither limited to South Asia nor globalized. 
Trafficking between the two, and originating as an ambivalent colonial 
aftermath, Subaltern Studies demands that its own translation also occur 
between the lines. 
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SUBALTERN STUDIES AND ITS CRITICS 

-Viny Lai 

University of California 



This paper is dealing with history of the society and social concept 
with special focus of the class and equality concept from the West to East. 
Looking into the history says Western intellectual schools gave the name of 
this concept as Subaltern Studies, and first in the West the revolution started 
for the voiceless people. In Indian society also dominated by the same notion 
from the ancient tradition and following the West they also started raising 
voice for the poor and voiceless. It is a comparative study from the West to 
East with few intellectual's discussions and history of “Subaltern Study” in 
the progressive society .At the end also it will criticize the insufficiency of the 
concept and its impact in the Indian society and present society. Speaking for 
subalternity as subaltern could thus become a professional academic niche. 

We could expect Subaltern Studies to attain authority as an authentic 
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voice of the post-colonial East in self-consciously Western academic 
localities which have been shaped intellectually by orientalism, area studies, 
and Cold War anti-communism, when scholars mobilize to oppose colonial 
forms of knowledge with post-orientalist critical theory ,global cultural 
studies, and post-Marxist, post-colonial literary criticism. 

The notion of class and equality is not the only Indian concept; 
history of the West says all these ideas started by the West. But in the modern 
world these unsuccessful notions are started to here moved from the western 
notion and unfortunately till in the 21 st century, the word ’class' is one of the 
major issue in the Indian society. From the ancient history this class 
distinction started. Firstly it appeared in our great Puranas, Shastras through 
the Chaturvarnya system, where the upper classes Brahmins were made 
differences among the lower class for their own benefit. 

Carrying this system in the progressive society can make a 
revolution. In our society, basicallythree types of people - the first one is the 
mainstream, who has full power to fulfil their wish inthe society - the upper 
class, the second one is alternative, who have less power than themainstream, 
but have much power than the others, who called as the middle class and the 
thirdone is the voiceless or lower class people, who are always dominated 
and neglected by the thosetwo classes of people. Society gave a name for 
those voiceless people - as SUBALTERN.According to Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, the term ’subaltern’ mean'of inferior rank'. 

Through this meaning it is seeing that this is related to history and 
society which means politics,economics and sociology of subalternity with 
attitudes, ideologies and belief systems - in a verynut shell the culture only 
can inform about the condition. The word Subaltern came from Italianword 
Subaterno.On the other hand, literally this word is used in the defence where 
a lowergraded army, who has to obey the upper graded officer or their boss, 
again which shows thepicture of subordination. Subordination cannot be 
understood except as one of the constitutiveterms in a binary relationship of 
which the other is in domination. 

The subaltern classes, by definition, are not united and cannot unite 
until they areable to become a 'state'... the history of subaltern social groups is 
necessarily fragmentedand episodic. There undoubtedly exists a tendency to 
(at least provisional stage ofjunification in the historical activity of these 
groups, but this tendency is continuallyinterrupted by the activity of the 
ruling groups... in reality, even when they appeartriumphant, the subaltern 

groups are merely anxious to defend themselves.[Gramsci, 1971:52. 54- 

55]Today, critical theorists are thinking about this subaltern who is neglected 
in society in manyways, which is called Subaltern Studies. 
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But on the other hand, according to the Aristotelianpoint of view, it 
means an intention that is secondary to another proposition, one that is 
particularand concrete, not universal. Also, it can be said that, Foucault was 
the dominant influencedfigure, the focus was on confinement and the near- 
irresistible disciplinary regimes of modernbureaucracies. The realm of 
popular freedom tended to be thrust back into a romanticized pre-modem or 
pre-colonial in the third world context, and located in brief moments of 
carnivalesquelicense. Power and resistance were thus detached from each 
other, absolute into impenetrablebinaries and increasingly abstract from 
specificities of historical context. Marxist socialistAntonio Gramsci began 
Subaltern Studies in England in 1970; he used the word ’Subaltern' firstin his 
Prison Notebooks (1971).He wrote a symbol of an intellectual communism 
of Italianmanufacture, which referred to the class, gender, race, language and 
culture. When the foundersof Subaltern Studies first met in England at the 
end of the seventies, they were surrounded bydecades of research on history 
from below and on insurgency in colonial India. Anil Seal in his The 
Emergence of Indian Nationalism: Competition and Collaboration in the 
Later Nineteenth Century,iii was being hard at work to unpack the politics of 
Indian nationalism at the local,regional, and national levels.iv In 1979, Tapan 
Raychaudhuri captured his critique of their workin the phrase, “animal 
politics,’’but there should be mentioned the basic enthusiastic work 
thatCambridge scholars had opened the historical study of political 
institutions in South Asia byexploring the agency of individuals, formation 
of cliques, and power of specific class interestsinside political parties and 
factions.vi They had also begun to integrate studies of politics beforeand 
after 1947. Their timing was critical, for a Cambridge “school” developed 
around the study. 
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Subalternity, History and the Global 

-Sumit Sarkar 



Sumit Sarkar, in the 1980s you were one of the members of the 
Subaltern Studies Collective that set against all forms of elitist Indian 
historiography (whether colonialist, nationalist or Marxist) a strong 
emphasis on the experiences and the agency of the popular classes. Could 
you briefly describe the context in which this project emerged and its 
relationship to the different Marxisms? 

Having been for many years a professor at Delhi University, Sumit 
Sarkar is one of the leading Indian historians of his generation. In the 1980s 
he participated in the Indian-British Subaltern Studies Collective that 
established new standards in the historiography of colonialism. In the 1990s 
he was one of the leftist intellectuals engaged in the struggle against Hindu 
nationalism. His books include Modem India: 1885-1947 (Basingstoke, 
1989) and Writing Social History (Delhi, 1998). We talked to him about the 
achievements and shortcomings of the Subaltern Studies project, the 
prospects of global history, Marx's Eurocentrism and the problem of religion. 

The abiding contribution of early Subaltern Studies to South Asian 
history-writing lay in a move away from looking at popular movements in 
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terms of elite mobilization and ideologies, towards emphasizing autonomous 
initiatives by subordinate groups. This led on to efforts to explore the 
consciousness and culture of “subaltern” strata. We were interested, above 
all, in the relationships between popular movements in late-colonial India 
and middle-class and elite nationalism. Within Marxist traditions, clearly, 
Gramsci was a crucial influence on us. Also relevant were elements of 
Thompsonian history-from-below. 

Perhaps the most fruitful kind of work within this trend took the form 
of a focus on specific incidents, studied in as all-round a manner as possible. I 
would suggest that this was the kind of “global history” (in the specific sense 
of a search for totality) that was most relevant to early Subaltern Studies. Of 
course, “global history” in a more conventional sense can be seen as relevant 
to the development of critiques of colonial structures and ideologies. This 
had, in any case, a central place in the mainstream of South Asian research. In 
fact, the basic critiques here had already been developed within the corpus of 
Indian nationalist writings, and early Subaltern Studies did not add anything 
very substantial to such analysis. Instances of micro-studies of specific 
incidents or moments in early Subaltern Studies include David Hardiman's 
analysis of the Devi cult, Shahid Amin's work on the role of rumour in 
constructing, from below, images of Gandhi, Ranajit Guha's “Chandra's 

Death”, and my essay “The Kalki-Avatar of Bikrampur”._[1] David 

Hardiman: "Adivashi Assertion in South Gujarat:...[1] These were precisely 
efforts to explore the interdependence between social and cultural 
generalities and singular historical events and processes. 

The 1970s were a stormy period in Indian history, marked by a major 
upsurge in a variety of popular movements, notably the railway strike of 1974 
and the Naxalbari movement_[2]The Maoist rebel groups that emerged in 
the aftermath...[2] which began in 1967, embers of which continued well 
into the 1970s and beyond. After the brutal imposition and eventual defeat of 
the Emergency_^[3]lndira Gandhis suspension of elections and civil ...[3] 
(1975-77), such popular militancy continued, though in a different vein. The 
upshot was a simultaneous discrediting of the early Nehruvian optimism and 
the increasingly evident failure of established forms of Left and Communist 
politics. Within left-wing scholarship, Subaltern Studies may be seen as a 
rendering of these political shifts, with its simultaneous rejection and 
radicalization of the existing traditions of Indian Marxism. 

Why did the Subaltern Studies Group in the 1980s, despite huge 
methodological commonalities with feminist theory, consist only of men and 
did not include historians like Romila Thapar, your wife Tanika Sarkar, or 
Lata Mani? 
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In retrospect, the affinity between some aspects of early Subaltern 
Studies work and the already rich tradition of socialist-feminist history 
writing, especially in Britain, seems clear enough. But unfortunately, we 
were late in becoming aware of much of this rich corpus. Prior to the Sangari 
andVaid edited volume Recasting fffimen_[4]Kumkum Sangari and Sudesh 
Vaid (Eds.): Recasting Women....[4], feminist-history writing and theory had 
hardly developed at all in India - which perhaps also partly explains its 
absence from early Subaltern Studies, both in writing and membership. 
When feminism did enter Subaltern Studies, primarily through the 
intervention of Gayatri Spivak_[5]Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak: "Subaltern 
Studies: Deconstructing...[5], it came very largely mediated by cultural 
studies and post-colonial theory. But the insights of earlier generations of 
feminist historians, particularly the British socialist-feminists, were, 
unfortunately, never engaged with by Subaltern Studies. 

Peasants were the primary focus of early Subaltern Studies. At times, 
this seems to have been at the cost of other forms of subaltern oppression and 
militancy. Here, it was a question not primarily of silences, of absence, but 
problematic aspects in the ways in which these areas were probed in early 
Subaltern Studies. The silence about urban labour was broken by Dipesh 

Chakrabarty_ [6]Dipesh Chakrabarty: "Conditions for Knowledge of 

Working-Class...[6], but in a rather ambiguous way: what he emphasized 
were the deferential elements in workers' relations with their social superiors, 
and even with middle-class labour organizers. Chakrabarty saw this 
deferentiality as a continuation of peasant attitudes: for him, the worker 
remained essentially a peasant. Strangely, in explicit studies of the Indian 
peasantry within Subaltern Studies, the undoubted elements of deference 
found much less emphasis. If questions of labour tended to be elided in our 
early work, gender was almost entirely an absent concern until the post¬ 
colonial turn within the project. Caste was another such theme that tended to 
be surprisingly absent in the bulk of the work. 

How can we explain this problematic treatment of various categories 
of “subaltern”? In retrospect, I now feel that here the implicit pull of anti¬ 
colonial nationalism had been an unrecognized but crucial detenninant. 
There was a major paradox here. The power of nationalism undoubtedly 
enabled much of the sharpest historical analysis produced by the Subaltern 
Studies project, notably in Ranajit Guha's pathbreaking Elementary Aspects 

of Peasant Insurgency. _ [7]Ranajit Guha: Elementary Aspects of Peasant 

I ns urgency... [7] On the other hand, movements and politics not directly 
associated with the national movement, and sometimes even part-loyalist in 
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their attitude to foreign rule (for instance, in the case of Dalit politics, and 
social-refonnist interventions into the women's question) were implicitly felt 
to be embarrassments, and not studied “in their own terms”, a phrase that was 
ironically much in use within the collective. 

In the late 1980s the Subaltern Studies Collective began to take a 
direction that is often described as a shift away from social history from 
below towards a cultural history of representations._[8]See David Ludden: 
"Introduction. A Brief History of...[8] You left the Collective in the early 
1990s and wrote an article titled “The Decline of the Subaltern in Subaltern 
Studies”_[9]Sumit Sarkar: "The Decline of the Subaltern in Subaltern...[9] 
where you criticize amongst other things an un-critical use of Edward Said's 
concepts. How do you view the development of Subaltern Studies today? 

I wouldn't say that later Subaltern Studies marked a shift from social 
history from below to the study of cultural representations: my chief problem 
was never with cultural analysis as such, which of course must have a crucial 
role to play in any all-round historical analysis. My problem was the 
increasing obsession within the project with the idea that colonialism was 
basically a form of cultural domination and subordination to the modern 
West. A reified figure of Western “power-knowledge”, and implicitly the 
West itself, has passed into intellectual commonsense in South Asian studies 
as a direct result of the post-colonial turn. Here, Edward Said was clearly a 
crucial but in some ways ambiguous influence (not so much Said himself as 
the form of his intellectual reception here in India). The theme of Western 
origins of many elements of political and cultural modernity in India came to 
acquire an almost fetishistic centrality within the Subaltern Studies project, 
despite the undeniably ground-breaking insights of its later phase. The 
cultural dimensions of colonialism were given absolute priority over a whole 
series of relations of power, as well as practices, within Indian society. The 
initial provocation of Gayatri Spivak's methodological queries about the 
unstated assumptions of early Subaltern Studies was valuable, and helped us 
in our stock-taking. However, in our minds, Spivak's critique came to be 
entangled with the rejection of Western and Enlightenment cultural 
domination as the central feature of colonial modernity. This was attractive to 
many members of the collective, but personally such a reduction of colonial 
domination to cultural imposition seemed historically somewhat narrow to 
me. 

Your own conception of social history includes, in the vein of E.P. 
Thompson, a strong reference to lived experience and its complex contextual 
conditionings. How do you mediate between social and cultural generalities 
and singular historical events and processes? What about the interpretation- 
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dependence of experience and the role of politics in the formation of 
(subaltern) world-views? Finally, what is, within your version of social 
history, the relationship between obj ectivity and partisanship? 

I find Thompson's concept of experience valuable, because he 
interpreted it as a constant mediation between “external” pressures and 
human creative practice. For him, experience is not one or the other of these 
two terms: it is mediation itself. Thompson's concept of experience helps us 
avoid two pitfalls. On the one hand, it refuses any attempt to extol the idea 
that experiences are the property of particular communities or identities, and 
therefore untranslatable, and that this is all there is to them. So experience is 
not just the history of “fragments”, separable from one another. On the other 
hand, experiences are also irreducible to the working-out of some grand 
metaphysical design, whereby a world-historical process simply duplicates 
itself within particulars. 

The meanings of concrete experiences, however, are never 
transparent. They are necessarily modulated by cultural forms and political 
conflicts. In a Thompsonian understanding, there can be no culture without 
struggle. If we interpret culture as historically sedimented social practices, 
then this means that experience and culture are always at a fundamental level 
political, i.e. constituted by change and conflict. In this sense, of course 
experience is both “interpretation-dependent” and political, whether for 
elites or subalterns. 

Partisanship and “objectivity” do not contradict each other in any but 
the most banal sense. Marxism - a partisan philosophy if there ever was one - 
has enriched and deeply influenced my work and thinking. To cite an 
instance, I do not think that I could have developed an interest in the 
nineteenth-century mystic Hindu thinker Ramakrishna Paramhansa, and the 
petty-bourgeois, clerical ambience within which he operated, and which 
gave his philosophy its force and material influence, without a deep interest 
in the questions of class and subjectivity, and the particular ways in which 
they condition and imbricate each other. For example, I tried to show the 
implications of the belated entry of clock-time into India, and the disciplinary 
mechanisms it generated in the world of clerical labour, for the reception of 

Ramakrishna._ [10]Sumit Sarkar: "Renaissance and Kaliyuga: Time, 

Myth...[10] There were mystics before and after him, and he has often been 
considered to be a timeless figure independent of historical processes. The 
burden of my research was to show that this was not the case, and explore the 
historical conjuncture that produced him, with its particular articulation of 
mid and late-nineteenth century economic processes and social relations in 
Bengal, expressed within a lower middle-class milieu of office work or 
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chakri. This, however, did not mean a collapsing of the traditional 
devotionalism from which Ramakrishna drew his inspiration into a mere 
reflection of material conditions: the dialectic between the two was 
fundamental, and reductionism of any kind would be misleading. In this case, 
the object of research, the way I chose to raise the question, the themes I 
explored in relation to this historical milieu, and the answers I provisionally 
found, were all unthinkable without my anchorage in Marxian approaches to 
history (which is not to say that the latter automatically generated the 
former). As for “objectivity”, I believe it is constituted by a careful 
observance of the protocols of historical research, the verifiability of 
evidence, and the constant knowledge that my conclusions remain open to 
revision and change. For me, that is what objectivity means, and this is why I 
see no necessary contradiction with “partisanship”. 

In her book Rethinking Modernity: Postcolonialism and the 

Sociological Imagination_ [ll]Gurminder K. Bhambra: Rethinking 

Modernity: Postcolonialism. ..[11] Gurminder K. Bhambra tries to transfer 
the impulse of postcolonial and subaltern studies into a project of “connected 
histories”. What do you think about this recently emerging strand of global or 
world history? Do you see, within this field, any prospects of bridging the all- 
too-common gap between economic and cultural history? Do you have any 
suggestions about what a global histoiy of capitalism might look like? 

Subaltern Studies, and other research associated with it, is the first 
Indian historiographical trend which attained a global reach. It deepened an 
understanding of the phenomenon of the cultural domination of the world by 
the modern West. Paradoxically, however, this has led to a possibly excessive 
and narrow concentration on the cultural dimensions of colonial power. Far 
from helping to breach the gap between the economic and the cultural, it has, 
I feel, sometimes deepened the gulf. To some extent, perhaps, my work on 
such themes, developed primarily at a polemical level, has shared this 
limitation. What we still need is a properly global (conceptually rather than 
just geographically) analysis of the neo-liberal orthodoxy which has 
conquered most of the world, and seemed, till the recent economic crisis, 
unassailable. There remains an urgent need for an analysis in depth of the 
historical roots of our present conjuncture, and that, I feel, has to come from a 
global history of capitalism, which, however, does not lose its essential 
moorings in the specificities of local conditions. “Global” should not be a 
purely geographical category, but a more wide-ranging conceptual one. 

The worldwide surrender of much in left traditions, manifested very 
clearly in some developments in India too, demands a comparative 
investigation. I am thinking, particularly, of the ways in which multinational 
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corporations have been allowed to appropriate land from peasants in many 
parts of India and other countries. At the same time, there is ample evidence 
of growing popular resistance to such tendencies, manifested for instance in 
Left-ruled West Bengal, in the partly successful movements in places like 
Singur and Nandigram. Yet the surrender of much of the traditional Left to 
global capital urgently demands critical and historical analysis, on a global 
scale. Critiques of such phenomena have tended to concentrate on local 
specificities. While that remains essential, one needs also an awareness and 
study of the wider dimensions of such surrender. 

The new trend of “global history” tries to analyze cross-cultural and 
cross-national currents by bringing together new data and research. Unlike 
the old imperial histories, the aim of this new work is not to elaborate 
apologies for colonial domination, but, rather, to give the critique of 
colonialism a cross-national reach, without sacrificing local understandings. 
One field of global history about which I do have greater knowledge is the 
development of labour history in recent years, in many parts of the world. 
Rich archival depositories are being built up, in centres like the International 
Institute of Social History in Amsterdam, and important dialogues have been 
developing, notably between labour historians in India and South Africa. 
Labour history seems to me to be an area where economy and culture can 
come together, on a necessarily global level. 

In Edward Said's Orientalism one can find a trenchant critique of 
Marx's work as Eurocentric. Recent Marxist scholarship on this question 
oscillates between emphasizing a learning process in the work of Marx (from 
the articles on India in the 1850s to the later studies on Russia and 
Ethnology) and defending him as being already anti-colonial from the 
beginning. What do you think about the question of Marx's Eurocentrism? 
Are there any prospects for what has been polemically called the “mode of 
production-narrative” _[ 12]Gyan Prakash: Postcolonial Criticism and Indian 
Historiography,...[12] with its characterization of pre-colonial India as 
belonging either to an “Asiatic ’’ora “feudalist ” mode of production ? 

First, Edward Said's work is surely not a wholesale rejection of 
Marx's worldview. It is not possible to extrapolate from some scattered 
passages in Orientalism into a general critique of Marx. As for the question of 
eurocentrism, I think it is necessary to disentangle several meanings of this 
basically pejorative term. There is, in the first place, the fact that historians 
and thinkers often necessarily draw from the material and ideas of their own 
specific temporal and spatial locations. In that narrow sense, it would not be 
at all impossible to find “Eurocentric” elements in Marx's writings, but this is 
hardly a damaging accusation. He is, after all, able to derive the most 
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powerful of all critiques of global capitalist domination from empirical 
evidence that was mainly European, and heavily British. A second meaning 
of Eurocentrism is the justification of and overt or covert support for projects 
of Western colonial domination. Some passages in Marx's writings about 
India, notably the phrase about British rule in India being the “unconscious 
tool of history” are certainly questionable, though not necessarily entirely 
without insight. After all, Marx considered capitalism itself, in its “Western” 
form, an unconscious tool of history, insofar as proletarian revolution would 
be impossible without capitalism “producing its own grave-digger” in the 
proletariat. As far as anti-colonial movements are concerned, Marx often 
expressed deep sympathy and some understanding of them. This was 
manifested in the Indian context, in his writings about the 1857 Rebellion, 
about which he was often enthusiastic. Finally, as a nineteenth-century 
European writer, Marx shared many of the assumptions of his time and place. 
This can be seen in his fairly uncritical acceptance of an evolutionary 
framework for human history, even though his later writings - especially in 
his correspondence with Vera Zasulich over the possibility of socialism in 
Russia, he did move away from the assumption of a unilinear historical 
trajectory. This contrasted sharply with earlier passages in his writing, where 
he assumed that “advanced countries” would show the “backward” the shape 
of their future. Again, as a nineteenth-century European thinker, Marx's 
writings include references to “national character”, at times used in a 
pejorative, even racist manner, with reference, particularly, the Slavic 
people. This seems to have been, at least in part, an emotive reaction to the 
role of Russian armies in the suppression of the 1848 Revolution, with 
Tsarism serving as the gendarme of reaction. It needs to be emphasized that 
attempts to defend everything Marx had written would obviously be 
ridiculous. One needs to apply to Marx what he once declared his favourite 
motto: “Doubt everything”. 

As for the question of the relevance of a “mode-of-production 
narrative”, I do feel that its use in Indian history has been both valuable and at 
the same time problematic. I am thinking here of the way in which some 
Marxist historical discussion has been obsessed with questions of definition, 
for instance the question of whether there was feudalism in Indian history. 
Definitions can become a substitute for historical understanding. But a 
jettisoning of questions of production relations would block any effective 
study of processes of historical change, and in this sense the mode of 
production remains a valuable analytic tool. 

In my own work, for instance, I have found it impossible to 
understand the much-used Bengali nineteenth-century phrase “the slavery of 
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office work” without considering the concrete realities and tensions of the 
employer-employee relationship in government and mercantile offices. A 
Marxist framework, which potentially can integrate material conditions and 
cultural forms within a structured totality, has remained for me an 
indispensable tool of research. 

Ranajit Guha, in his article “The Prose of Counter-Insurgency” 
[13]Ranajit Guha: "The Prose of Counter-Insurgency", in:...[13], has 
characterized the religious consciousness of rebellious peasants as a 
“massive demonstration of self-estrangement”. Nearly twenty years later, 

Dipesh Chakrabarty rejected in his Provincializing Europe _ [14]Di pesh 

Chakrabarty: Provincializing Europe. Postcolonial...[14] the enlightenment 
tradition of a “hermeneutics of suspicion” as completely Eurocentric and 
declared the gods to be the real agents of Indian society. How, in your view, 
should a critical perspective deal with religious motivations and forms of 
protest? What might be the role of the critique of religion within a renewed 
project of enlightenment? 

I find Dipesh Chakrabarty's formulation that gods are the “real 
agents” of Indian society extremely curious. In any Marxian framework, 
such a phrase could only mean an analysis of processes of self-estrangement, 
and in that sense it has value. Or this fonnulation would mean literally an 
acceptance of the reality of God or gods. But that is not what Chakrabarty 
seems to be suggesting. He makes a valuable point, through this fonnulation, 
by drawing our attention to the ways in which, in their daily lives, large 
sections of the Indian people experience gods as real presences. Any serious 
historical perspective must come to grips with this. The point of my work is 
by no means a blank and contemptuous dismissal of such beliefs, but an effort 
to understand, in a comprehensive manner, why such beliefs have so much 
strength among Indian subaltern groups. I feel, in this context, that Marx's 
famous call, while rejecting important aspects of the Enlightenment, that 
criticism of heaven must become criticism of the earth, is still a valuable 
guide. A hermeneutics of suspicion does become sometimes dismissive and 
contemptuous, pitfalls that need to be avoided. However, is there not the 
danger of a reverse condescension, since I am sure that Chakrabarty is far 
removed from any literal acceptance of the reality of gods as an anchor for 
history-writing? Such an acceptance would entail a religiously oriented 
history, perfectly cogent on its own terms, but one equally alien to 
Chakrabarty and myself. If one does not accept religion in the manner that a 
believer does, is there really any other way of approaching religious beliefs 
and practices, except through what will inevitably be a hermeneutics 
radically alien to the true believer? After all, the role Chakrabarty assigns to 
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gods and religion is presumably not identical to that of the committed 
believer. And as an atheist, would I not be acting in bad faith if I were to 
disavow my atheism when examining historical manifestations of religion? 
That would, in my view, be far more condescending than a perspective that is 
committed to and unashamed about its atheism. There is a general current in 
some aspects of postcolonial thinking that is perpetually suspicious of the 
radical historian's externality to the subaltern worlds he or she claims to be 
speaking for. While there certainly exist elements of a condescending 
“hermeneutics of suspicion” in some approaches, the opposite gesture - to 
simply acknowledge the reality of the peasant or worker's belief in gods, and 
to refrain from “elitist” criticism - is also deeply problematic, and is of little 
service either to the “subaltern” or to one's own historical practice. 
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Subaltern Studies & Postcolonial Historiography 

-Dipesh Chakrabarty 



Subaltern Studies: Writings on Indian History and Society began in 
1982 as a series of interventions in some debates specific to the writing of 
modern Indian history. 1 Ranajit Guha (b. 1923), a historian of India then 
teaching at the University of Sussex, was the inspiration behind it. Guha and 
eight younger scholars based in India, the United Kingdom, and Australia 
constituted the editorial collective of Subaltern Studies until 1988, when 
Guha retired from the team.2 The series now has a global presence that goes 
well beyond India or South Asia as an area of academic specialization. The 
intellectual reach of Subaltern Studies now also exceeds that of the discipline 
of history. Postcolonial theorists of diverse disciplinary backgrounds have 
taken interest in the series. Much discussed, for instance, are the ways in 
which contributors to Subaltern Studies have participated in contemporary 
critiques of history and nationalism, and of orientalism and Eurocentrism in 
the construction of social science knowledge. At the same time, there have 
also been discussions of Subaltern Studies in many history and social science 
journals.3 Selections from the series have been published in English, 
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Spanish, Bengali, and Hindi and are in the process of being brought out in 
Tamil and Japanese.4 A Latin American Subaltern Studies Association was 
established in North America in 1992.5 It would not be unfair to say that the 
expression “subaltern studies,” once the name of a series of publications in 
Indian history, now stands as a general designation for a field of studies often 
seen as a close relative of postcolonialism. [End Page 9] 

How did a project which began as a specific and focused intervention 
in the academic discipline of (Indian) history come to be associated with 
postcolonialism, an area of studies whose principal home has been in 
literature departments? I attempt to answer this question by discussing how, 
and in what sense, Subaltern Studies could be seen as a postcolonial project 
of writing history. It should be clarified, however, that my concentration here 
on the relationship between postcolonialism and historiography overlooks 
the contributions that other disciplines—political science, legal studies, 
anthropology, literature, cultural studies, and economics—have made to the 
field of subaltern studies. This essay is motivated by a question that has the 
discipline of history in focus: In what ways can one read the original 
historiographic agenda of Subaltern Studies as not simply yet another version 
of Marxist/radical history but as possessing a necessarily postcolonial 
outlook? I concentrate on the discipline of history for two reasons: (a) the 
relationship between the new field of postcolonial writing and 
historiography has not yet received the attention it deserves, and (b) to 
answer critics who say that Subaltern Studies was once “good” Marxist 
history in the same way that the English tradition of “history from below” 
was, but that it lost its way when it came into contact with Said's orientalism, 
Spivak's deconstructionism, or Bhabha's analysis of colonial discourse.6 In a 
wide-ranging critique of postcolonial thinkers, Arif Dirlik (1996, 302) once 
suggested that the historiographic innovations of Subaltern Studies, while 
welcome, were mere applications of methods pioneered by British Marxist 
historians, albeit modified by “Third World sensibilities.” He wrote: 

Most of the generalizations that appear in the discourse of 
postcolonial intellectuals from India may appear novel in the historiography 
of India but are not discoveries from broader perspectives.... the historical 
writing[s] of Subaltern Studies historians... represent the application in 
Indian historiography of trends in historical writings that were quite 
widespread by the 1970s under the impact of social historians such as E. P. 
Thompson, Eric Hobsbawm, and a host of others. 

Without wishing either to inflate the claims of Subaltern Studies 
scholars or to deny what they may have indeed learned from the British 
Marxist historians, I seek to show that this reading of Subaltern Studies—as 
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an instance of Indian or Third World historians merely catching up with or 
simply applying the methodological insights of Anglo social 
history—seriously [End Page 10] misjudges what the series has been all 
about. From its very inception, I argue, Subaltern Studies raised questions 
about history writing that made a radical departure from English Marxist 
historiographical traditions inescapable. I shall develop my argument by 
concentrating mainly on the work of the historian Ranajit Guha in the period 
when he acted as the founding editor of Subaltern Studies. The particular 
writings of Guha I discuss are those which could be considered the founding 
texts of the project. 

Subaltern Studies and Debates in Modern Indian History 

I begin by sketching out some of the principal debates in modern Indian 
history in which early Subaltern Studies intervened. The academic subject 
called “modern Indian history” is a relatively recent development, a result of 
research and in various universities in India, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Australia, and elsewhere after the end of British imperial rule in 
August 1947. In its early phase, this area of scholarship bore all the signs of 
an ongoing struggle between tendencies affiliated with imperialist biases in 
Indian history and a nationalist desire on the part of historians in India to 
decolonize the past. Marxism was understandably mobilized in aid of the 
nationalist project of intellectual decolonization. 7 Bipan Chandra's book The 
Rise and Growth of Economic Nationalism in India (1969), Anil Seal's 
Emergence of Indian Nationalism (1968), A. R. Desai's Social Background 
of Indian Nationalism (1966), D. A. Low's edited volume Soundings in 
Modem South Asian History (1968), the many seminal articles published by 
Bernard Cohn (now collected in his An Anthropologist among the Historians 
[1988]), debates around Morris David Morris's assessment of the results of 
British rule in India, and the work of other scholars in the 1960s raised new 
and controversial questions regarding the nature and results of colonial rule 
in India. Did the imperialist British deserve credit after all for making India a 
developing, modem, and united country? Were the Hindu-Muslim conflicts 
that resulted in the formation of the two states of Pakistan and India 
consequences of the divide-and-rule policies of the British or were they 
reflections of divisions internal to South Asian society? Official documents 
of the British government of India—and traditions of imperial history 
writing—always portrayed colonial mle as being beneficial to India and her 
people. They applauded the British for bringing to the subcontinent political 
unity, modern educational institutions, modern industries, modern 
nationalism, a mle of law, and so forth. Indian historians in the 1960s—many 
of whom had English degrees and most of whom belonged to a generation 
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that grew up in the final years of British rule—challenged [End Page 11] that 
view. They argued instead that colonialism had had deleterious effects on 
economic and cultural developments. Modernity and the nationalist desire 
for political unity, they claimed, were not so much British gifts to India as 
fruits of struggles undertaken by the Indians themselves. 

Nationalism and colonialism thus emerged, unsurprisingly, as the 
two major areas of research and debate defining the field of modern Indian 
history in the 1960s and 1970s. At one extreme of this debate was the 
Cambridge historian Anil Seal, whose 1968 book The Emergence of Indian 
Nationalism pictured “nationalism” as the work of a tiny elite reared in the 
educational institutions the British set up in India. This elite, as Seal put it, 
both “competed and collaborated” with the British in their search for power 
and privilege. A few years later, this idea was pushed to an extreme in a book 
entitled Locality, Province, and Nation (1973) to which Seal, his colleague 
John Gallagher, and a posse of their doctoral students contributed. Their 
writings discounted the role of ideas and idealism in history and for 
egrounded an extremely narrow view of what constituted political and 
economic “interest” for historical actors. They argued that it was the 
penetration of the colonial state into the local structures of power in India—a 
move prompted by the financial self-interest of the raj rather than by any 
altruistic motives—that eventually, and by degrees, drew Indian elites into 
the colonial governmental process. According to this argument, the 
involvement of Indians in colonial institutions set off a scramble among the 
indigenous elites who combined—opportunistically and around factions 
fonned along “vertical” lines of patronage (in contradistinction to the so- 
called horizontal affiliations of class, that is)—to jockey for power and 
privilege within the limited opportunities for self-rule provided by the 
British. Such, the Cambridge historians claimed, was the real dynamic of that 
which outside observers or naive historians may have mistaken for an 
idealistic struggle for freedom. Nationalism and colonialism both came out 
in this history as straw and foil characters. The history of Indian nationalism, 
said Seal (1973, 2), “was the rivalry between Indian and Indian, its 
relationship with imperialism that of the mutual clinging of two unsteady 
men of straw.” 

At the other extreme of this debate was the Indian historian Bipan 
Chandra, a professor in the 1970s at the prestigious Jawaharlal Nehru 
University in Delhi. Chandra and his colleagues saw Indian history of the 
colonial period as an epic battle between the forces of nationalism and 
colonialism. Drawing on both Marx's writings and Latin American theories 
of dependency and underdevelopment, Chandra (1979) argued that [End 
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Page 12] colonialism was a regressive force that distorted all developments 
in India's society and polity. Social, political, and economic ills of 
postindependence India—including those of mass poverty and religious and 
caste conflict—could be blamed on the political economy of colonialism. 
However, Chandra saw nationalism in a different, contrasting light. He saw it 
as a regenerative force, as the antithesis of colonialism, something that united 
and produced an “Indian people” by mobilizing them for struggle against the 
British. Nationalist leaders such as Gandhi and Nehru were the authors of 
such an anti-imperial movement for unity of the nation. Chandra claimed that 
the conflict of interest and ideology between the colonizers and the “Indian 
people” was the most important conflict of British India. All other conflicts of 
class or caste were secondary to this principal contradiction and were to be 
treated as such in histories of nationalism. 

Yet as research progressed in the seventies, there emerged an 
increasing series of difficulties with both of these narratives. It was clear that 
the Cambridge version of “nationalist politics without ideas or idealism” 
would never ring true to scholars in the subcontinent who had themselves 
experienced the desire for freedom from colonial rule.8 On the other hand, 
the nationalist historian's story of there having been a “moral war” between 
colonialism and nationalism wore increasingly thin as research by younger 
scholars in India and elsewhere brought new material to light. New 
information on the mobilization of the poor (peasants, tribals, and workers) 
by elite nationalist leaders in the course of the Gandhian mass movements in 
the 1920s and 1930s, for example, suggested a strongly reactionary side to 
the principal nationalist party, the Indian National Congress. Gyanendra 
Pandey at Oxford, David Hardiman and David Arnold at Sussex (all of them 
later to become members of the Subaltern Studies collective), Majid Siddiqi 
and Kapil Kumar in Delhi, Histesranjan Sanyal in Calcutta, Brian Stoddart, 
Stephen Henningham, and Max Harcourt in Australia, and others elsewhere 
documented the way nationalist leaders would suppress with a heavy hand 
peasants' or workers' tendency to exceed the self-imposed limits of the 
nationalist political agenda by protesting the oppression meted out to them 
not only by the British but by the indigenous ruling groups as well.9 From the 
point of view of a younger generation of historians whom Guha, following 
Salman Rushdie, has called the “midnight's children,” neither the Cambridge 
thesis propounding a skeptical view of Indian nationalism nor the nationalist- 
Marxist thesis glossing over real conflicts of ideas and interests between the 
elite nationalists and their socially subordinate followers—or assimilating to 
a nationalist historiographical agenda—was [End Page 13] an adequate 
response to the problems of postcolonial history writing in India. 10 The 
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persistence of religious and caste conflict in postindependence India, the war 
between India and China in 1962 which made official nationalism sound 
hollow and eventually gave rise to a fascination with Maoism among the 
urban educated youth in India, the outbreak of a violent Maoist political 
movement in India (known as the Naxalite movement) which drew many 
members of the urban youth into the countryside in the late 1960s and early 
1970s—all these and many other factors combined to alienate younger 
historians from the shibboleths of nationalist historiography. All this 
historiographical discontent, however, was still floundering in the old liberal 
and positivist paradigms inherited from English traditions of history writing 
even as it was searching for a path toward decolonizing the field of Indian 
history. 

Subaltern Studies as Paradigm Shift, 1982-1987 

Subaltern Studies intervened in this situation. Intellectually, it began on the 
very terrain it was to contest: historiography that had its roots in the colonial 
education system. It started as a critique of two contending schools of history: 
the Cambridge school and that of the nationalist historians. Both of these 
approaches, declared Guha in a statement that inaugurated the series 
Subaltern Studies, were elitist. They wrote up the history of nationalism as 
the story of an achievement by the elite classes, whether Indian or British. For 
all their merits, they could not explain “the contributions made by people on 
their own, that is, independent of the elite to the making and development of 
this nationalism” (Guha 1982, 3; Guha's emphasis). It will be clear from this 
statement of Guha's that Subaltern Studies was part of an attempt to align 
historical reasoning with larger movements for democracy in India. It looked 
for an anti-elitist approach to history writing, and in this it had much in 
common with the “history from below” approaches pioneered in English 
historiography by Christopher Hill, E. P. Thompson, E. J. Hobsbawm, and 
others. Both Subaltern Studies and the “history from below” school were 
Marxist in inspiration; both owed a certain intellectual debt to the Italian 
communist Antonio Gramsci in trying to move away from deterministic, 
Stalinist readings of Marx. The word “subaltern” itself—and, of course, the 
well-known concept of “hegemony” so critical to the theoretical project of 
subaltern studies—go back to the writings of Gramsci. 11 As in the histories 
written by Thompson, Hobsbawm, Hill, and others, Subaltern Studies was 
also concerned about “rescuing from the condescension of posterity” the 
pasts of the socially subordinate groups in India. [End Page 14] The declared 
aim of Subaltern Studies was to produce historical analyses in which the 
subaltern groups were viewed as the subjects of history. As Guha (1984, vii) 
put it once in the course of introducing a volume of Subaltern Studies: “We 
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are indeed opposed to much of the prevailing academic practice in 
historiography... for its failure to acknowledge the subaltern as the maker of 
his own destiny. This critique lies at the very heart of our project.” 

But at the same time Guha's theorization of the project signaled 
certain key differences that would increasingly distinguish the project of 
Subaltern Studies from that of English Marxist historiography. With 
hindsight, it could be said that there were broadly three areas in which 
Subaltern Studies differed from the “history from below” approach of 
Hobsbawm or Thompson (allowing for differences between these two 
eminent historians of England and Europe). Subaltern historiography 
necessarily entailed (a) a relative separation of the history of power from any 
universalist histories of capital, (b) a critique of the nation-form, and (c) an 
interrogation of the relationship between power and knowledge (hence of the 
archive itself and of history as a form of knowledge). In these differences, I 
would argue, lay the beginnings of a new way of theorizing the intellectual 
agenda for postcolonial histories. 

The critical theoretical break came with the way Guha sought to 
redefine the category of “the political” with reference to colonial India. He 
argued that both the Cambridge and the nationalist historians conflated the 
political domain with the formal side of governmental and institutional 
processes. As he put it: 

In all writings of this kind [i.e., elitist historiography] the parameters 
of Indian politics are assumed to be or enunciated as those of the institutions 
introduced by the British for the government of the country.... [Elitist 
historians] can do no more than equate politics with the aggregation of 
activities and ideas of those who were directly involved in operating these 
institutions, that is, the colonial rulers and their eleves—the dominant groups 
in native society. (Guha 1984,3-4) 

Using “people” and “subaltern classes” synonymously and defining 
them as the “demographic difference between the total Indian population” 
and the dominant indigenous and foreign elite, Guha (1984, 4-5) claimed 
that there was, in colonial India, an “autonomous” domain of the “politics of 
the people” that was organized differently than the domain of the politics of 
the [End Page 15] elite. Elite politics involved “vertical mobilization,” “a 
greater reliance on Indian adaptations of British parliamentary institutions,” 
and “tended to be relatively more legalistic and constitutional in orientation.” 
In the domain of subaltern politics, on the other hand, mobilization for 
political intervention depended on horizontal affiliations such as “the 
traditional organization of kinship and territoriality or on class consciousness 
depending on the level of the consciousness of the people involved.” They 
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tended to be more violent than elite politics. Central to subaltern 
mobilizations was “a notion of resistance to elite domination.” “The 
experience of exploitation and labour endowed this politics with many 
idioms, nonns and values which put it in a category apart from elite politics,” 
wrote Guha. Peasant uprisings in colonial India, he argued, reflected this 
separate and autonomous grammar of mobilization “in its most 
comprehensive form.” Even in the case of resistance and protest by urban 
workers, the “figure of mobilization” was one that was “derived directly 
from peasant insurgency.” 

Guha's separation of elite and subaltern domains of the political had 
some radical implications for social theory and historiography. The standard 
tendency in global Marxist historiography until the seventies was to look on 
peasant revolts organized along the axes of kinship, religion, caste, etc., as 
movements exhibiting a “backward” consciousness, the kind that 
Hobsbawm (1978,2) in his work on social banditry and “primitive rebellion” 
had called “pre-political” (cited in Guha 1983, 5-6). This was seen as a 
consciousness that had not quite come to terms with the institutional logic of 
modernity or capitalism. As Hobsbawm (1978, 2) put it with reference to his 
own material: “They are pre-political people who have not yet found, or only 
begun to find, specific language in which to express their aspirations about 
the world.” By explicitly rejecting the characterization of peasant 
consciousness as “pre-political” and by avoiding evolutionary models of 
“consciousness,” Guha was prepared to suggest that the nature of collective 
action against exploitation in colonial India was such that it effectively 
stretched the imaginary boundaries of the category “political” far beyond the 
territories assigned to it in European political thought. To ignore the 
problems that peasants' participation in the modern political sphere could 
cause for a Eurocentric Marxism would lead, according to Guha, only to 
elitist histories. For one would then not know how to analyze the 
consciousness of the peasant—the discourses of kinship, caste, religion, and 
ethnicity through which they expressed themselves in protest—except as a 
“backward” consciousness trying to grapple with a changing world whose 
logic it could never fully comprehend. [End Page 16] 

Guha insisted that instead of being an anachronism in a modernizing 
colonial world, the peasant was a real contemporary of colonialism and a 
fundamental part of the modernity that colonial rule gave rise to in India. The 
peasant's was not a “backward” consciousness, a mentality left over from the 
past, baffled by modern political and economic institutions and yet resistant 
to them. Guha suggested that the (insurgent) peasant in colonial India did in 
fact read his contemporary world correctly. Examining, for instance, over a 
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hundred known cases of peasant rebellions in British India between 1783 and 
1900, Guha (1983, chaps. 1 and 2) showed that these revolts always involved 
the deployment by the peasants of codes of dress, speech, and behavior which 
tended to invert the codes through which their social superiors dominated 
them in everyday life. Inversion of the symbols of authority was almost 
inevitably the first act of rebellion by insurgent peasants. Elitist histories of 
peasant uprisings missed the signification of this gesture by seeing it as “pre¬ 
political.” Anil Seal (1968,1), for example, dismissed all nineteenth-century 
peasant revolts in colonial India as having no “specific political content,” 
being “uprisings of the traditional kind, the reaching for sticks and stones as 
the only way of protesting against distress.” Marxists, on the other hand, 
explained these gestures as expressing a false consciousness and/or 
perfonning a “safety valve” function in the overall social system. 12 What 
both of these explanatory strategies missed, Guha contended, was the fact 
that at the beginning of every peasant uprising there was inevitably a struggle 
on the part of rebels to destroy all symbols of the social prestige and power of 
the ruling classes. He wrote: “It was this fight for prestige which was at the 
heart of insurgency. Inversion was its principal modality. It was a political 
struggle in which the rebel appropriated and/or destroyed the insignia of his 
enemy's power and hoped thus to abolish the marks of his own subaltemity” 
(1983,75; emphasis mine). 

I have emphasized the word “political” in this quote from Guha to 
underline a creative tension between the Marxist lineage of Subaltern Studies 
and the more challenging questions it raised from the very beginning about 
the nature of power in non-Western colonial modernities. Guha's point was 
that the arrangements of power in which the peasant and other subaltern 
classes found themselves in colonial India contained two very different 
logics of hierarchy and oppression. One was the logic of the quasi-liberal 
legal and institutional framework that the British introduced into the country. 
Imbricated with this was another set of relationships in which hierarchy was 
based on direct and explicit domination and subordination of the less 
powerful through both ideological-symbolic means and physical force. The 
[End Page 17] semiotics of domination and subordination were what the 
subaltern classes sought to destroy every time they rose up in rebellion. This 
semiotics could not be separated in the Indian case from what in English we 
inaccurately refer to either as “the religious” or “the supernatural.” 

The tension between a familiar narrative of capital and a more radical 
understanding of it can be seen in Elementary Aspects itself. There are times 
when Guha tends to read “domination and subordination” in terms of an 
opposition between feudal and capitalist modes of production. There is a 
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respectable tendency in Marxist or liberal scholarship to read undemocratic 
relationships—or personalized systems of authority and practices of 
deification—as survivals of a precapitalist era, as not quite modern. They are 
seen as indicative of the problems of transition to capitalism, the assumption 
being that a full-blown capitalism would or should be logically incompatible 
with “feudal-type” relationships. Elementary Aspects sometimes does speak 
within this tradition of analysis. Direct domination, Guha (1983,6) tells us, in 
some places is a feature of lingering feudalism: 

Taking the subcontinent as a whole capitalist development in 
agriculture remained merely incipient... until 1900. Rents constituted the 
most substantial part of income yielded by property in land.... The element 
that was constant in this [landlord-peasant] relationship in all its variety was 
the extraction of the peasant's surplus by means determined rather less by the 
free play of the forces of a market economy than by the extra-economic force 
of the landlord's standing in local society and in the colonial polity. In other 
words, it was a relationship of domination and subordination—a political 
relationship of the feudal type, or as it has been appropriately described, a 
semi-feudal relationship which derived its material sustenance from pre¬ 
capitalist conditions of production and its legitimacy from a traditional 
culture still paramount in the superstructure. 

This particular Marxist narrative, however, underrepresents the force 
and larger significance of Guha's critique of the category “pre-political.” For 
if one were to accept the Marxism of this quotation, one could indeed come 
back at Guha and argue that the sphere of the political hardly ever abstracted 
itself out from other spheres (of religion, kinship, culture) in feudal relations 
of domination and subordination, and that in that sense feudal relations of 
power could not properly be called political. The [End Page 18] lingering 
existence of “feudal-type” relationships in the Indian scene could then be 
read—as indeed does Guha at the beginning of this quote—as a mark of the 
incompleteness of the transition to capitalism. By this logic, the so-called 
semifeudal relations and the peasant's mentality could indeed be seen as 
leftovers from an earlier period, still active, no doubt, but under world- 
historical notice of extinction. All India needed was to create more capitalist 
institutions, and the process of the conversion of the peasant into the 
citizen—the properly political figure of personhood—would begin. This 
indeed was Hobsbawm's logic. That is why his “pre-political” 
characters—even when they are “broken into” capitalism and even when 
Hobsbawm (1978, 3) acknowledges that the “acquisition of political 
consciousness” by these “primitive rebels” is what makes “our century the 
most revolutionary in history”—always remain in the position of being 
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classic “outsiders” to the logic of capitalism: “It comes to them from outside, 
insidiously by the operation of economic forces which they do not 
understand and over which they have no control.” 

In rejecting the category “pre-political,” however, Guha insists on the 
specific differences in the histories of power in colonial India and in Europe. 
This gesture is radical in that it fundamentally pluralizes the history of power 
in global modernity and separates it from any universal history of capital. 
“Hobsbawm's material,” Guha (1983, 6) writes, “is of course derived almost 
entirely from the European experience and his generalizations are perhaps in 
accord with it.... Whatever its validity for other countries the notion of pre¬ 
political peasant insurgency helps little in understanding the experience of 
colonial India.” If we see the colonial formation in India as a case of 
modernity in which, as Guha argues in introducing Subaltern Studies, the 
domain of the political is irreducibly split into two distinct logics which get 
braided together all the time—the logic of formal-legal and secular 
frameworks of governance and that of relationships of direct domination and 
subordination that derive their legitimation from a different set of institutions 
and practices including those of dharma (often translated as 
“religion”)—then Guha's writings help to open up a very interesting problem 
in the global history of modernity. 

Ultimately, this is the problem of how to think about the history of 
power in an age when capital and the governing institutions of modernity 
increasingly develop a global reach. Marx's discussion of capitalist discipline 
assumed that the rule of capital entailed the transition to capitalist relations of 
power. Michel Foucault's work shows that if we want to understand the key 
institutions of modernity that originated in the West, the juridical model [End 
Page 19] of sovereignty celebrated in modern European political thought has 
to be supplemented by the notions of discipline, bio-power and 
governmentality. Guha claims that in the colonial modernity of India, this 
supplementation has to include an extra pair of terms: domination and 
subordination. And this is not because India is anything like a semimodern or 
semicapitalist or semifeudal country or that capital in India rules merely by 
“formal subsumption.” Guha goes beyond the argument that reduces 
questions of democracy and power in the subcontinent to propositions about 
incomplete transition to capitalism. Guha does not deny the connections of 
colonial India to the global forces of capitalism. His point is that the global 
history of capitalism does not have to reproduce everywhere the same history 
of power. In the calculus of modernity, power is not a dependent variable, 
with capital playing the role of an independent one. Capital and power could 
be treated as analytically separable categories. Traditional European-Marxist 
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political thought, which fused the two, would therefore always be relevant 
but inadequate for theorizing power in colonial-modem histories. The 
history of colonial modernity in India created a domain of the political that 
was heteroglossic in its idioms, irreducibly plural in its structure, 
interlocking within itself strands of different types of relations that did not 
make up a logical whole. One such strand critical to the functioning of 
authority in Indian institutions was that of direct domination and 
subordination of the subaltern by the elite. As Guha (1982,4) said in his first 
contribution to Subaltern Studies, this strand of domination and 
subordination ubiquitous in relationships of power in India “was traditional 
only in so far as its roots could be traced back to pre-colonial times, but it was 
by no means archaic in the sense of being outmoded.” 

Social domination and subordination of the subaltern by the elite was 
thus an everyday feature of Indian capitalism itself. This was a capitalism of 
the colonial type. Reading critically some key texts of Marx, Guha argued 
that modem colonialism was quintessentially the historical condition in 
which an expansive and increasingly global capital came to dominate non- 
Western societies without effecting or requiring any thoroughgoing 
democratic transformation in social relationships of power and authority. 
The colonial state—the ultimate expression of the domain of the political in 
colonial India—was both a result and a condition of possibility of such 
domination. As Guha (1982, 5-6) put it, “Colonialism could continue as a 
relation of power in the subcontinent only on the condition that the 
colonizing bourgeoisie should fail to live up to its own universalizing project. 
The nature of the state it had created by the sword made this historically [End 
Page 20] necessary.” The result was a society that no doubt changed under the 
impact of colonial capitalism but in which “vast areas in the life and 
consciousness of the people” escaped anykind of “[bourgeois] hegemony.” 

The cultural history of power in Indian modernity could not, 
therefore, be produced by a simple application of the analytics of nationalism 
available to Western Marxism. Contrary to the intellectual tradition that 
bound the nationalist-Marxist historian Bipan Chandra to the views of left- 
nationalists such as Jawaharlal Nehru, Guha's argument implied that one 
could not pit against the story of a regressive colonialism an account of a 
robust nationalist movement seeking to establish a bourgeois outlook 
throughout society. 13 For there was no class here comparable to the 
European bourgeoisie of the Marxist narrative, a class able to fabricate a 
hegemonic ideology that made its own interests look and feel like the 
interests of all. The history of the way the elite nationalists in India sought to 
mobilize the subaltern classes shows a political domain in which the secular 
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languages of law and constitutional frameworks coexisted and interacted 
with noncommensurable strategies of domination and subordination. The 
“Indian culture of the colonial era,” Guha argued in “Colonialism in South 
Asia: Dominance without Hegemony and its Historiography” (Guha 1997, 
97-98), defied understanding “either as a replication of the liberal-bourgeois 
culture of nineteenth-century Britain or as the mere survival of an antecedent 
pre-capitalist culture.” This was capitalism but without capitalist hierarchies, 
a capitalist dominance without a hegemonic capitalist culture—or, in Guha's 
famous term, “dominance without hegemony.” 

Subaltern Studies and Reorientation of History 
Guha's two formulations—that both nationalism and colonialism were 
involved in instituting in India a rule of capital in which bourgeois ideologies 
exercised “dominance without hegemony,” and that the resulting forms of 
power in India could not be termed “pre-political”—had several implications 
for historiography. Some of these were worked out in Guha's own writings 
and some in what his colleagues wrote. It is important, however, that we 
clarify these implications, for they are what made Subaltern Studies an 
experiment in postcolonial historiography. 

First of all, Guha's critique of the category “pre-political” challenged 
historicism by rejecting all stagist theories of history. If the term “pre¬ 
political,” as I have discussed, took its validity from categorizing certain 
kinds of power relationships as “pre-modern,” “feudal,” and so on, Guha’s 
discussion of power in colonial India resists such a clear distinction [End 
Page 21] between the modern and the premodern. Relations in India that 
looked “feudal” when seen through a stagist view of history were 
contemporaneous with all that looked “modem” to the same point of view. 
From Guha's point of view, the former could not be looked on through 
geological or evolutionist metaphors of “survival” or “remnant” without 
such historicism becoming elitist in its interpretation of the past. 

Subaltern Studies, then, was in principle opposed to nationalist 
histories that portrayed nationalist leaders as ushering India and her people 
out of some kind of “pre-capitalist” stage into a world-historical phase of 
“bourgeois modernity,” properly fitted out with the artifacts of democracy, 
citizenly rights, market economy, and the rule of law. There is no doubt that 
the Indian political elite internalized and used this language of political 
modernity, but this democratic tendency existed alongside and interlarded 
with undemocratic relations of domination and subordination. This 
coexistence of two domains of politics, said Guha (1982, 5-6), “was the 
index of an important historical truth, that is, the failure of the bourgeoisie to 
speak for the nation” (Guha's emphasis). There was, in fact, no unitary 
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“nation” to speak for. Rather the more important question was how and 
through what practices an official nationalism that claimed to represent such 
a unitary nation emerged. A critical stance toward official or statist 
nationalism and its attendant historiography marked Subaltern Studies from 
the beginning. Postcolonial history was thus also a postnationalist form of 
historiography. 14 

Guha's quest for a history in which the subaltern was “the maker of 
his own destiny” brought into focus the question of the relationship between 
texts and power. Historical archives are usually collections of documents, 
texts of various kinds. Historians of peasants and other subaltern social 
groups have long emphasized the fact that peasants do not leave their own 
documents. Historians concerned with recuperating peasant “experience” in 
history have often turned to the resources of other disciplines for help: 
anthropology, demography, sociology, archeology, human geography, etc. In 
his well-known study of nineteenth-century rural France, Peasants into 
Frenchmen (1976, vxi), Eugen Weber provides a succinct formulation of this 
approach: “The illiterate are not in fact inarticulate; they can and do express 
themselves in several ways. Sociologists, ethnologists, geographers, and 
most recently demographic historians have shown us new and different 
means of interpreting evidence.” In the sixties and seventies, E. P. Thompson, 
Keith Thomas, and others turned to anthropology in search of ways of getting 
at the “experiences” of the subaltern classes. 15 Guha's (1983) approach is 
interestingly different from that of these historians. His [End Page 22] 
Elementary Aspects starts by recognizing the same problem as do Weber, 
Thomas, Thompson, and others: that peasants do not speak directly in 
archival documents, which are usually produced by the ruling classes. Like 
them, Guha also uses a diversity of disciplines in tracking the logic of peasant 
consciousness at the moment of rebellion. But he thi nk s of the category 
“consciousness” differently. In insisting on the autonomy of the 
consciousness of the insurgent peasant, Guha does not aim to produce 
generalizations that attempt to sum up what every empirical peasant 
participating in rebellions in colonial India must have thought, felt, or 
experienced inside his or her head. For such attempts, however well 
intentioned, ended up making peasants into relatively exotic objects of 
anthropology. Guha's critique of the term “pre-political” legitimately barred 
this path of thinking. Guha thought of consciousness—and therefore of 
peasant subjecthood—as something immanent in the very practices of 
peasant insurgency. Elementary Aspects is a study of the practices of 
insurgent peasants in colonial India, and not of a reified category called 
“consciousness.” The aim of the book was to bring out the collective 
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imagination inherent in the practices of peasant rebellion. Guha makes no 
claim that the “insurgent consciousness” he discusses is indeed “conscious,” 
that it existed inside the heads of peasants. He does not equate consciousness 
with “the subject's view of himself.” He examines rebel practices to decipher 
the particular relationships—between elites and subalterns and between 
subalterns themselves—that are acted out in these practices, and then 
attempts to derive from these relationships the elementary structure, as it 
were, of the “consciousness” inherent in those relationships. 

In keeping with the structuralist tradition to which he affiliates his 
book by the very use of the word “elementary” in its title, Guha describes his 
hermeneutic strategy through the metaphor of reading. The available 
archives on peasant insurgencies are produced by the counterinsurgency 
measures of the ruling classes and their armies and police forces. Guha, 
therefore, emphasizes the need for the historian to develop a conscious 
strategy for reading the archives, not simply for the biases of the elite but for 
the textual properties of these documents, in order to get at the various ways 
in which elite modes of thought represented the refractory figure of the 
subaltern and their practices. Without such a scanning device, Guha argued, 
historians tended to reproduce the same logic of representation as that used 
by the elite classes in dominating the subaltern. 16 The interventionist 
metaphor of reading resonates as the opposite of E. P. Thompson's (1979, 
210, 222) use, in the course of his polemic with Althusser, of the [End Page 
23] passive metaphor of listening in describing the hermeneutic activity of 
the historian. 17 This emphasis on reading also left Subaltern Studies 
historiography open to the influences of literary and narrative theory. 18 

In thus critiquing historicism and Eurocentrism and using that 
critique to interrogate the idea of the nation, in emphasizing the textual 
properties of archival documents, in considering representation as an aspect 
of power relations between the elite and the subaltern, Guha and his 
colleagues moved away from the guiding assumptions of the “history from 
below” approach of English Marxist historiography. With Guha's work, 
Indian history took, as it were, the proverbial linguistic turn. From its very 
beginning, Subaltern Studies positioned itself on an unorthodox territory of 
the Left. What it inherited from Marxism was already in conversation with 
other and more recent currents of European thought, particularly those of 
structuralism. And there was a discernible sympathy with early Foucault in 
the way that Guha's writings posed the knowledge-power question by asking, 
“what are the archives and how are they produced?” 

Subaltern Studies Since 1988: Multiple Circuits 
Guha retired from the editorial team of Subaltern Studies in 1988.19 In the 
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same year, an anthology entitled Selected Subaltern Studies published in 
New York launched the global career of the project. Edward Said (1988, v) 
wrote a foreword to the volume describing Guha's statement regarding the 
aims of Subaltern Studies as “intellectually insurrectionary.” Gayatri 
Spivak's essay “Deconstructing Historiography” (1988), published earlier in 
the sixth volume under Guha's editorship in 1986, served as the introduction 
to this selection. This essay of Spivak's and a review essay by Rosalind 
O'Hanlon (1988) published about the same time made two important 
criticisms of Subaltern Studies that had a serious impact on the later 
intellectual trajectory of the project. Both Spivak and O'Hanlon pointed to 
the absence of gender questions in Subaltern Studies. They also made a more 
fundamental criticism of the theoretical orientation of the project. They 
pointed out, in effect, that Subaltern Studies historiography operated with an 
idea of the subject—“to make the subaltern the maker of his own 
destiny”—that had not wrestled at all with the critique of the very idea of the 
subject itself that had been mounted by poststructuralist thinkers. Spivak's 
famous essay “Can the Subaltern Speak?” (1994), a critical and challenging 
reading of a conversation between Michel Foucault and Gilles Deleuze, 
forcefully raised these and related questions by mounting deconstructive and 
philosophical objections to any straightforward program of “letting the 
subaltern speak.” [End Page 24] 

Subaltern Studies scholars have since tried to take these criticisms on 
board. The charges about the absence of gender issues and the lack of 
engagement with feminist scholarship in Subaltern Studies have been met to 
some degree in seminal essays by Ranajit Guha and Partha Chatterjee, and by 
contributions made by Susie Tharu and others on contemporary feminist 
theory in India.20 Partha Chatterjee's 1986 book Nationalist Thought and the 
Colonial World creatively applied Saidian and postcolonial perspectives to 
the study of non-Western nationalisms, using India as an example. This book 
extended Guha's criticisms of nationalist historiography into a full-blown, 
brilliant critique of nationalist thought itself. With this work of Chatterjee's 
and with Gyanendra Pandey's forthcoming book on the history of the 
partition of India in 1947, postcolonial critique may be truly said to have 
become postnationalist critique as well. The influence of deconstructionist 
and postmodern thought in Subaltern Studies may be traced in the way the 
work of Gyanendra Pandey, Partha Chatterj ee, and Shahid Amin in the 1990s 
has come to privilege the idea of the fragment over that of the whole or 
totality. Pandey's book The Construction of Communalism in Colonial North 
India (1991) and his 1992 essay “In Defense of the Fragment”; Chatterjee's 
1994 book, The Nation and Its Fragments; Amin’s experimental and widely 
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acclaimed book Events, Memory, Metaphor (1995)—all question, on both 
archival and epistemological grounds, even the very possibility of 
constructing a totalizing national history in narrating the politics of subaltern 
lives. This move has also understandably given rise to a series of writings 
from Subaltern Studies scholars in which history itself as a European form of 
knowledge has come under critical investigation. Prakash, Guha, Chatterjee, 
Amin, Ajay Skaria, Shail Mayaram, and others have made significant 
contributions on the question of analyzing “colonial discourse.”21 Gyan 
Prakash's recently completed study of the discourse of science in Indian 
nationalist writings shows a deep engagement with the thoughts of Homi 
Bhabha.22 

Where does Subaltern Studies, both the series and the project, stand 
today? At the crossing of many different pathways, it seems. The original 
proj ect—understood here as one that effects a relative separation between the 
history of capital and that of power—has been developed and furthered in the 
work of the group. David Arnold's study of British colonialism in India in 
terms of histories of contested bodily practices, Colonizing the Body (1993); 
David Hardiman’s studies of the political and economic culture of subaltern 
lives caught in emergent forms of capitalism in the Indian state of Gujarat, 
The Coming of the Devi (1987) and Feeding the Baniya (1996); [End Page 
25] and Gautam Bhadra's study of a number of texts to do with peasant 
society in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Bengal, Iman o nishan (1994) 
are all examples in which the possibilities of the original theoretic 
historiographic project are worked out and illustrated through concrete, 
historical examples. 

At the same time, it has to be acknowledged that Subaltern Studies 
has exceeded the original historiographical agenda that it set for itself in the 
early 1980s. The series, as I said at the outset, now has both global and even 
regional locations in the circuits of scholarship that it traverses. This 
expansion beyond the realms of Indian history has earned for the series both 
praise and criticism. Much of the controversy follows roughly the contours of 
the global and ongoing debate between Marxists on the one hand and 
postmodernists on the other. Like Marxists elsewhere, Indian Marxists 
charge that the postmodernist valorization of the fragment in subaltern 
historiography hurts the cause of the unity of the oppressed. Many of the 
Marxist opponents of Subaltern Studies believe that such unity is aided by 
social analyses that help bring the different “publics” of the oppressed 
together by finding global and totalizing causes behind their oppressions. 
The debate is complicated further in India by the rise to political power of 
Hindu fundamentalist parties and organizations. Critics of Subaltern Studies 
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often claim that the critique of Eurocentrism and post-Enlightenment 
rationality inaugurated by the series, in combination with the criticisms of 
“secularism” and “modernity” launched by Indian writers such as Ashis 
Nandy, end up providing intellectual ammunition to the right-wing Muslim- 
baiting Hindu political parties. Defenders of Subaltern Studies point out in 
reply that the public sphere—in India and elsewhere—has fragmented under 
the pressure of democracy anyway; it cannot be united artificially by a 
Marxism that insists on reducing the many diverse experiences of oppression 
and marginalization to the single axis of class. Getting a critical perspective 
on European forms of knowledge, they would add, is part of the critical 
interrogation of their colonial inheritance that postcolonial intellectuals must 
carry out. Their critique of nationalism, they would insist, has nothing in 
common with the nationalist chauvinism of the Hindu parties. 

I cannot do justice here to evaluating this debate, which will take us 
beyond the scope of the present discussion. Besides, it is also my feeling that 
the polemical aspects of this debate overstate the differences between the two 
sides. The point of this exercise has been to rebut the charge that Subaltern 
Studies lost its original way by falling into the bad company of postcolonial 
theory. I have sought to demonstrate through a discussion of [End Page 26] 
what Guha wrote in the 1980s some necessary connections between the 
original aims of Subaltern Studies and current discussions of postcoloniality. 
Subaltern Studies was not a case of application to Indian material of methods 
of historical research already worked out in the metropolitan Marxist 
traditions of “history from below.” Subaltern Studies was in part a product of 
this lineage, but the nature of political modernity in colonial India made this 
project of history writing nothing short of an engaged critique of the 
academic discipline of history itself.23 

Notes 

* My grateful thanks to Ranajit Guha, Anne Hardgrove, Sanjay Seth, and 
colleagues in Subaltern Studies for discussions that have helped me write this essay. An 
earlier version of this essay will appear in a reader on postcolonial studies to be published by 
Blackwell, U.K. 

1.1 italicize Subaltern Studies when it refers to the actual volumes in the series by 
that name or to the series itself. When left unitalicized, the expression refers to an intellectual 
project, a field of studies, or to the editorial collective of the series. 

2. As it exists now the collective has the following members: Shahid Amin, David 
Arnold, Gautam Bhadra, Dipesh Chakrabarty, Partha Chatterjee, David Hardiman, Sudipta 
Kaviraj, Shail Mayaram, Gyan Pandey, M. S. S. Pandian, Gyan Prakash, Susie Tharu, 
Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, and Aj ay Skaria. Sumit Sarkar was a member of the collective 
for a specific period in the 1980s. 

3. See, for instance, the symposium on Subaltern Studies in the December 1994 
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issue of the American Historical Review in which three historians of South Asia (Gyan 
Prakash), Africa (Frederick Cooper), and Latin America (Florencia Mallon) participated. 

4. See Guha and Spivak 1988; Cusicanqui and Barragan 1998; Chatterjee and 
Bhadra 1997; Amin andPandey 1996. 

5. See their “Founding Statement” in Beverley, Oviedo, andAronna 1993. 

6. This is the insistent burden of much of what Sumit Sarkar (1997) has written in 
criticism of Subaltern Studies. 

7. See my discussion of the relationship between nationalism and Marxism in 
Indian historiography in “Marxism and Modern India,” in Alan Ryan 1992, 79-84. Sanjay 
Seth (1995) provides a good analysis of the historical connections between Marxist thought 
and nationalist ideologies in British India. 

8. As one respected Indian historian wrote responding to the work of the Cambridge 
scholars: “once, not so very long ago, to countless Indians nationalism was a fire in the 
blood.” See Tapan Raychaudhuri's review essay “Indian Nationalism As Animal Politics” 
(1979). 

9. See Pandey 1978; Siddiqi 1978; Kumar 1984; Arnold 1977; Sanyal 1994; and 
Hardiman 1981. See also the essays in Low 1977. 

10. Seethe introduction to Guha 1998. 

11. See Antonio Gramsci, “Notes on Italian History” (1973). 

12. Guha examines and critiques such Marxist positions in his essay “The Prose of 
Counter-Insurgency” in Guha and Spivak 1988. 

13. Both Nehru's writings of the 1930s and Bipan Chandra's of the 1970s assumed 
without question that the nationalist movement was “essentially a bourgeois movement” 
(Nehru [1936] 1962, 66) and that its function was to establish “bourgeois ideological, 
political and organizational hegemony... over the vast mass of peasants, workers and the 
lower middle classes” (Chandra 1979,135). 

14. This aspect of the project later came to be developed by Partha Chatterjee, 
Gyanendra Pandey, and Shahid Amin. See below. 

15. Cf. E. P. Thompson (1979, 199) on “experience”: “A category which, however 
imperfect it may be, is indispensable to the historian, since it comprises mental and 
emotional response, whether of an individual or of a social group, to many inter-related 
events.” See also Thomas 1963. 

16. Guha's own reading strategies are spelled out in his essay in Guha and Spivak 
1988 and are implicit throughout Elementary Aspects. 

17. To be fair, Thompson does not write only about “voices clamour[ing] from the 
past”—“not the historian's voice, please observe; their own voices”—he also has much to 
say about how historians interrogate their sources in order to listen to the lost voices of 
history. 

18. This is best exemplified in Guha's essay in Guha and Spivak 1988. See also 
Chakravorty Spivak's introduction to that volume. 

19. See Guha's (1988) statement in his introduction to Subaltern Studies VI. 

20. Cf. Guha, “Chandra's Death,” originally published in Subaltern Studies V and 
reprinted in Guha 1998, 34-62; Partha Chatterjee, “The Nationalist Resolution of the 
Woman Question,” reprinted as “The Nation and Its Women” in Chatterjee 1994; and Susie 
Tharu and Tejaswini Niranjana, “Problems for a Contemporary Theory of Gender” in Amin 
and Chakrabarty 1996,232-60. 

21. Prakash has led the debate on nonfoundational histories with his well-known 
essays “Writing Post-Orientalist Histories of the Third World: Perspectives from Indian 
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Historiography” (1990) and “Postcolonial Criticism and Indian Historiography” (1992). 
Guha's essay “An Indian Historiography of India: Hegemonic Implications of a N ineteenth- 
Century Agenda” in Guha 1997; Chatterjee's chapter entitled “The Nation and Its Pasts” in 
Chatterjee 1994; Pandey's essay “Subaltern Studies: From a Critique of Nationalism to a 
Critique of History” (unpublished); and Amin's “Alternative Histories: A View From India” 
(unpublished) are contributions to debates on historiography and the status of historical 
knowledge that Subaltern Studies has given rise to. In this connection, see also Shail 
Mayaram's treatment of memory and history in her “Speech, Silence, and the Making of 
Partition Violence in Mewat” in Amin and Chakrabarty 1996; andAjay Skaria's forthcoming 
book, Hybrid Histories. 

22. Prakash's forthcoming book analyzes the discourses of science and modernity 
in colonial India; see also his “Science between the Lines,” in Amin and Chakrabarty 1996. 

23. For a more detailed exposition of this point, see my forthcoming book 
Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical Difference. 
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The Debate on Postcolonial Theory & 
the Specter of Capital 

—Namita Goswami 



The book jacket of Rosie Warren's edited volume advertises the book 
her work focuses on, Vivek Chibber's Postcolonial Theory and the Specter of 
Capital, saying that it is “without any doubt... a bomb.” The ad proceeds to 
characterize Chibber's book as “the most substantive effort to dismantle the 
field [of postcolonial theory] through historical reasoning published to date.” 
The militaristic imagery and the touted scale of destruction of an entire field 
led me to read the original text tout de suite. How else could a postcolonial, 
critical race, and feminist theorist appreciate the utter singularity of the 
subject of debate memorialized in Rosie Warren's book? I expected Chibber 
to blow postcolonial theory to bits—since his book is a bomb—all of it. 
However, I quickly realized that Chibber's entire book consists of reading 
three books by three authors (Indian and male) who are part of the Subaltern 
Studies Collective in India. Their books were written in the 1980's. One 
immediately wonders then how Postcolonial Theory and the Specter of 
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Capital is “the most substantive effort ... to date” addressing a field whose 
fraught genealogy spans over two centuries, various continents, and 
heterogeneous communities. (We will ignore the fact that bombing things 
implies lack of substantive engagement with those very things.) Let me begin 
here: can one imagine a book that reads only three texts by three authors, say, 
Derrida, Foucault, and Lyotard, published as a bomb that is the most 
substantive dismantling to date of the entire field of continental philosophy? 
No. The idea itself would be absurd to even continental philosophy's most 
virulent critics. 

Yet, just such a scholarly practice—the obliteration of a whole area of 
study—is considered acceptable for a field peopled predominantly by 
minorities (although one wouldn’t know it given the content of the 
contributions included in the “debate”) and concerned with complicating (as 
opposed to bombing) our understanding of modernity. How this 
complication is conducted is as variegated as the heterogeneity of the peoples 
whose experiences cannot be understood with only our usual conceptual 
apparatus. (Avery Gordan’s work in sociology, which is Chibber’s field, is 
valuable here.) So, what exactly is going on? Slavoj Zizek's approbation on 
the front cover of Chibber's book provides a clue. Make no mistake: anyone 
interested in the philosophical dimensions of postcolonial theory (as I am) is 
profoundly challenged by and indebted to Zizek's work. However, of all the 
criticisms to make of postcolonial theory, and that, too, of Subaltern Studies, 
which is different from postcolonial theory in the US, Zizek is merely gleeful 
that Chibber shows postcolonial theorists that they are not radical (read: 
Marxist). 

Zizek's comment bears mentioning because, after reading both books 
(Chibber’s book and Warren's book about this book), it is very hard for me to 
comprehend what precisely is at stake and why there is a debate at all. 
Scholars like Neil Lazarus, Keya Ganguly, Aijaz Ahmad, Frederic Jameson, 
and Benita Parry have criticized the elision of class analysis in Euro-US 
instantiations of postcolonial theory based on nuanced and careful analyses. 
However, the claims made by Chibber about Subaltern Studies, and its 
presumed (not demonstrated) representative status, are so farcical that they 
defy belief. That there is a debate about these claims is even more 
disconcerting. Apart from “mistakes” that can be “correct[ed]”—if one is 
into that sort of thing, as Chibber really, really, is—there is a lack of good 
faith in Chibber's book, which grates my sensibilities. It's as if I am being 
asked to participate in a public shaming, which Michael Schwartz calls a 
“savaging” (149). (Bruce Robbins makes the same point in his review 
included in the edited volume [ 106]). This rather sadistic voyeurism prevents 
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me from learning something new. With such problematic source material, it 
would be incumbent upon Warren’s volume to allow a debate to naturally (if 
you will) emerge. But this constellation of responses to Chibber's take on an 
entire field is at such pains to tell me how to think about Chibber's book and 
about the few critical scholars included in the volume. As a result, there is 
very little that is productive in the conversation Warren frames, except when 
it comes to Marx. Marx/ism is granted all the complexity in the world, while 
postcolonial theory, in spite of its alleged provenance, is granted none. 

The characterizations of postcolonial theory made by commentators 
read as stereotypes they might already espouse by virtue of category alone: 
postcolonial theory is against universals and the Enlightenment (15-16,170); 
it is Orientalist (196,213), relativistic (66, 186), etc. Such an approach is like 
saying that, because Sartre, Adorno, and Kant are western philosophers, 
these salient characteristics of western philosophy must necessarily follow: 
racism, Eurocentrism, colonial mentality, sexism, etc. This kind of 
superficiality results in an utterly impoverished understanding of difference 
(for example, postcolonial theory and the Enlightenment become logical 
derivations of each other). It also leads to an utterly impoverished 
understanding of the task of reading (as when Marx is cast as an 
Enlightenment thinker). It seems as though Chibber's book is a pretext for a 
particular intellectual milieu to burrow into Marx; this sentence by Timothy 
Brennan dazzles: “Karl Korsch was complaining about Plekhanov's creation 
of a Spinozist Marx as early as the 1930’s” (198). Obviously, Marx deserves 
sustained attention. The problem is that Warren's edited volume announces 
that it is about a “debate,” while very little of the common scholarly courtesy 
granted to Marx is granted to postcolonial theory and its practitioners. Due to 
this lack of debate, it seems as though Chibber provides cover to repeat 
stereotypes about postcolonial theory in ways that are not possible in polite 
company. 

The book begins with an introduction by Achin Vanaik and an 
interview with Chibber. Part I comprises the “Debates” and includes reviews 
of Chibber's Postcolonial Theory and the Specter of Capital by Partha 
Chatterjee, Gayatri Spivak, and Bruce Robbins. Chibber's response follows 
each review. Part II also reproduces reviews of Chibber's book. It includes 
contributions by William H. Sewell, Bruce Cummings, George Steinmetz, 
Michael Schwartz, and David Pedersen. Again, Chibber's response follows. 
The only Chibber-free section of the book is the last one called 
“Commentaries.” It contains responses from Timothy Brennan, Stein 
Sundstol Eriksen, and Viren Murthy. Only one female scholar is included in 
the entire edited volume. In the book's two hundred and fifty-five pages of 
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text, fewer than ten female scholars are mentioned; there is not a single 
contribution that examines race, gender, sexuality, ethnicity, religion, 
disability, etc. with any detail or nuance. Apart from Chatterjee and Spivak's 
reviews, the 'subaltern’ is equated solely with the 'proletariat' or 'working 
class' or the 'poor,' with nary a sideways glance at Free Trade Zones, 
homeworking, debt-bondage, refugee crises, sex trafficking, urban 
migration, resurgence of right-wing movements in the US and Europe, the 
World Bank, NGO's, the International Monetary Fund, the war on terror, etc. 
Universalization, globalization, totalization, and transnationalism are 
conflated. There is not a single mention of climate change beyond a cursory 
reference to environmental issues. Not one. 

The book has sixteen chapters and every single one of them was 
published elsewhere in distinct journals such as Economic and Political 
Weekly, Revisiting Subaltern Studies, Cambridge Review of International 
Affairs, n + 1, and Journal of World System Research. The book is a 
compilation rather than an edited volume. In fact, even though she is credited 
as the editor on the volume's cover, Warren's voice is completely absent. She 
does not write an introduction or any concluding reflections, as is customary 
in an edited collection. Indeed, there seems to be a remarkable strategic 
uncertainty as to who actually edited or even authored this book. On its front 
cover, Warren is exclusively credited as the editor. However, Verso's website 
lists both Chibber and Warren as editors. Amazon lists Chibber as the author 
of the edited collection containing responses (and his responses to those 
responses) to his own book. This obfuscation of ownership (so to speak) 
coupled with the schematic organization of the volume compounds the sense 
that this book is not really a “debate.” The volume's purpose seems to be to 
rehash what was already settled when Chibber's book was published: that he 
could not vanquish the demon he sought to slay. In addition, the editor(s) did 
not address the glaring omission of subject matters fundamental to 
postcolonial theory, but simply re-published what was already out there 
virtually as is. Hence, the book seems more of a marketing ploy. This 
negligence of postcolonial theory's most salient subject matters leads me to 
agree with Spivak's characterization of Chibber as a gurumahashay (77) (the 
word can be translated as know-it-all or someone quite immature and/or 
inexperienced who acts like everyone's teacher). 

In fact, the petulance displayed in Chibber's responses and Vanaik's 
introduction made me thi nk of those more-progressive-than-thou so-called 
Marxist graduate students (usually white, male, and middle class) who are 
more interested in panga lena than scholarly discourse and actual change. 
(There is no exact translation of panga lena but the Hindi/Punjabi phrase can 
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be translated as 'messing'; perhaps a more up-to-date translation could be 
'trolling' or 'concern trolling.'). Again, we know the type: those who thi nk 
Hillary Clinton and Donald Trump are exactly the same or cannot explain 
precisely how their dream of “radical” legislation will get through Congress. 
In other words, the mantle of radicalism is claimed while presuming 
commonalities that are in fact obviated by the precarious, difficult, and 
essentially historical task of building coalitions. Building coalitions is one of 
the most crucial ways to bring about change. Instead, a majority of the edited 
volume's contributors seem to assume that common interests (such as food, 
shelter, clothing, physical well-being, ability to earn a livelihood, etc.) span 
East and West. Hence, workers of the world are already united by way of 
universalized capital. 

And so, when Achin Vanaik introduces the volume by wondering 
why Chibber's Postcolonial Theory and the Specter of Capital has not gained 
traction in India (1), I chuckled. The answer is obvious in the very next 
paragraph because Vanaik charges Subaltern Studies with “theoretical 
pretensions” (1). The phrase betrays the personal rather than scholarly charge 
of the volume, as does Vanaik's praise of Chibber’s writing style. He says, 
“[Chibber's] framing of opposing views and his arguments in response are 
presented with great clarity of expression, avoiding any linguistic or 
grammatical obscurity” (3). For some reason, postcolonial theorists are 
charged with poor writing skills and the substitution of rhetorical flourishes 
for argument, which, in turn, seems to be equated with Chibber's penchant for 
numerical listing. Chibber himself repeatedly makes this charge in his book 
and in his responses in the edited volume (17,97). The claim falls flat. It is an 
overused canard that presumes Chibber and Vanaik are the standard-bearers 
of what counts as clarity of expression. Moreover, it sounds whiny. Please 
just do the arduous and sustained work of reading a text on its own terms. 
Every field has its neologisms and specialized vocabularies. Can one 
imagine a book “bomb[ing]” Heidegger's Being and Time (German or 
translated) by complaining about Heidegger's impenetrability because of his 
poor writing abilities? 

Another issue with Vanaik's introduction is the dismissal of 
Chatterjee and Spivak's contributions. The smug condescension with which 
Vanaik criticizes Chatterjee for not adequately dissecting Chibber's 
argument is intellectually dishonest (“Chatterjee does engage, in his own 
way, with Chibber’s text” [5]). In fact, Chatterjee points out Chibber's faulty 
premises, provides a point-by-point rebuttal of Chibber's central claims, and 
challenges his understanding of certain strands of Marxism in historical 
context. Vanaik casts Spivak's attempt to provide some sense of the 
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complexity of the field Chibber presumes to hold responsible for perpetrating 
just so much “dross” (69) unbeknownst to any prior readers as “intellectual 
outmaneuvering” (5) (Vanaik just repeats Chibber's own response to Spivak) 
or an indulgence in “linguistic obscurities” (5). Chatterjee and Spivak are 
hardly junior scholars in the field. These are actually thinkers with a track 
record of scholarship, activism, and innovation across several generations. 
We are talking about diligently doing one's homework before presuming to 
write a book that shows how Subaltern Studies is “irredeemably flawed” and 
is claimed to be “a significant intellectual event” (1). (Indeed, laughably, 
Michael Schwartz likens Chibber to Engels!) Can one imagine a leading 
scholar, whose feedback on a book on Habermas is that the author must 
engage with at least some of Habermas's dispersed intellectual genealogy 
(Marx, Weber, Hegel, Adorno, Heidegger, Benjamin, etc.) in historical 
context, being accused of “intellectual outmaneuvering,” “linguistic 
obscurity,” and “theoretical pretensions”? 

Only those who have some praise for the book (that is, those who 
agree with Chibber's rank caricatures of postcolonial theory) are granted 
thoughtfulness. As Vanaik says, apart from Chatterjee and Spivak, “[i]n the 
contributions of subsequent interlocutors and the exchanges that follow, a 
more productive and thoughtful debate emerges” (5). Spivak and Chatterjee 
(as metonyms for the entire field of postcolonial theory) are charged with 
rookie mistakes like nativism, essentialism, cultural determinism, 
particularism, relativism, etc. Simultaneously, however, these same 
postcolonial theorists are charged with being in bed with other malignant 
'posts' such as poststructuralism and postmodernism. So, the question 
emerges: which one is it? Postcolonial theory cannot be both a discourse 
bound by dualisms (Chibber and many contributors un-ironically use 
dichotomies like East/West, 

Universal/P articular,Nature/Culture,Structuralism/Poststructuralis 
m,Community/SelfInterest,Marxism/PostcolonialTheory, 
Capitalism/Socialism, Pre-capitalist/Capitalist, Culture/Economy, etc.) and 
a derivative discourse indebted to philosophical projects upending said 
dualisms such as “the cultural turn associated with postmodernist, 
poststructuralist approaches” (1; see also 192-193). This is not what I expect 
in an introduction to an edited volume. In lieu of an indictment of a field and 
an attempt to cut down certain luminaries, Vanaik would have done better to 
state Chatterjee and Spivak's arguments on their own terms along with 
everyone else's. Telling me what I should thi nk before I've read anything in 
the edited volume presumes a lack of good faith in the reader, as if we have all 
been waiting for someone to cut down these postcolonial celebrities because 
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we've been laboring under their oppressive reign. Obviously, Chibber 
grossly overstates the influence and presence of postcolonial theory in the 
academy. (For example, I would ask Chibber and Vanaik to look at 
philosophy job listings in the US in last twenty years to detennine how many 
list postcolonial theory as the desired Area of Specialization and/or Area of 
Competence.) 

This problem of using ad hominems emerges as the edited volume's 
modus operandi because they continue in Chibber's own responses. He 
simply dismisses prominent critiques by casting, for example, Spivak's 
response as a “long attack” (98) or ignores the majority of it by simply 
determining what is “significant” (98). He disparages the intellectual 
abilities of critics: “Perhaps Michael is right that, in the not-too-distant 
future, the theories associated with PCT [postcolonial theory] will seem as 
little more than a bizarre interlude, a temporary descent into self-absorbed 
tomfoolery by intellectuals” (179). He also relies on farcical declarations of 
postcolonial theory's alleged antipathy to Enlightenment notions of 
democracy, science, evidence, rationality, objectivity, etc. (16,24,27). 

In his interview, Chibber takes on the identity of embattled 
victimhood. In his view, the entire academy is apparently on the side of 
postcolonial theorists who reject the notion that people anywhere might have 
some things in common. He states, “[I]n the university, to dare say that 
people share common concerns across cultures is somehow seen as 
Eurocentric. This shows how far the political and intellectual culture has 
fallen in the last twenty years” (22). Such caricatures read like limp-wristed, 
right-wing culture war angst. (Again, I would ask Chibber to examine 
philosophy departments in the US to determine how many postcolonial 
theorists hold tenured positions and/or how many graduate courses in 
postcolonial theory are taught each year.) Chibber's hysteria and paranoia 
progressively increase, as he accuses Chatterjee of a lack of scholarly 
integrity (51), of “dup[ing] readers” (56), of being beholden to “desperation” 
(59), of engaging in “outright fabrication” (63), and of “performing]” to 
“reassure” (69) his followers. He ends by asking “how many readers will fall 
for it” (69). He says, “The problem, of course, is that Chatterjee does not give 
us anything resembling an argument ... All we have is innuendo and chest¬ 
thumping” (62). Even though Chibber is demonstrably wrong in how he 
characterizes Chatterjee's claims, and ignores works such as Chatterjee's A 
Princely Impostor and The Black Hole of Empire, he takes on the persona of a 
lone rebel. He alone has discovered the great con and the massive conspiracy 
afoot. Bruce Robbins is right to call Chibber “unhinged” (208). 

Things don't get any better when Chibber addresses Spivak's review. 
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In his rebuttal, he simply restates what he wrongly posits as postcolonial 
theory's central tenets and presumes to be the decider of what is coherent, 
consistent, and well argued. (He praises Robbins for at least not being “as 
hysterical or shrill as some others [defenders of postcolonial theory].” But he 
adds that Robbins “doesn't manage to rise above the dismal level of debate 
that the field has established” (120). Again, he makes false accusations. He 
says that Spivak tells him that he cannot criticize primary texts (has he read 
Critique of Postcolonial Reason?). She does not. She says that Chibber 
“mistakes a primary text for a secondary text as he proceeds to 'correct' 
Ranajit Guha” (73) ; she tells him he confuses “capital” and “capitalism” 
(75). He replies that lots of people use them interchangeably (98). He 
proceeds to ignore most of what she writes because he deems it insignificant 
(98). He says that Spivak tells him to respect Guha because of his fame, his 
summer activities, and his age. She does not. She says, “In order to prove 
someone completely mistaken, you have to read all of what they have 
written. It is embarrassing to be told that'... Guha does not devote much 
attention to the fortunes of the landed classes' when the entire deep 
background of Guha's work lies there” (73). He goes further to say that she 
speaks to him like one speaks to servants and children in India (101)! He 
castigates Spivak for not using evidence or logic (seriously?) (101) and 
Bruce Robbins for being “snide[...]”(115). 

The projections, mischaracterizations, and bullying made me feel as 
though I were listening to a defense lawyer deliberately twisting a deponent's 
words to make a selectively quotable record of alternate facts. Since the 
edited volume and Chibber's responses included within it do not follow 
expected scholarly protocol, I return to my earlier confusion about why 
scholarly standards have been disbanded for this particular project. In the 
hope of resolving this conundrum, it might be useful to consider some 
examples of statements made by contributors that seem to reinforce 
stereotypes about postcolonial theory by virtue of category alone. In other 
words, what follows are characterizations of postcolonial theory that many in 
the Euro-US academy already hold without having conducted any serious 
study of the field. I suspect that Chibber's book provides cover for these 
statements in ways that further the victim-narrative of those ostensibly 
browbeaten by so-called political correctness or feel themselves out of 
fashion in these fickle theoretical times. I reach this cynical conclusion 
because the charges leveled are so simplistic, so cliched, and so unscholarly, 
that I marvel at how it is possible for otherwise identified scholars to imagine 
that their postcolonial colleagues could be so incompetent and obviously 
“bad” at writing and thinking. Surely it is bad form (to use Spivak's riff on 
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Chibber) to suggest that certain prejudices under the guise of progressive 
liberalism or the Enlightenment or Marxism or Europeanism or Radicalism 
(whatever the label) might be at work. 

For example, Bruce Robbins resuscitates the so very 1990's charge of 
infinite regress against Euro-US postcolonial theory's emphasis on 
particularity (he does not clarify whether he refers to the epistemic strategy of 
particularization on the basis of historical categories of identity or the 
ontological predicament of conceiving radical alterity underived from the 
systemic machinery of identity and difference) (110). Too much work exists 
on these issues to bear repeating here. Needless to say, it is odd that Robbins 
includes this criticism given the scholarly archive that exists. William 
Sewell, Jr. reminds postcolonial theorists that “Europe is actually divided 
into many provinces—usually known as nation-states—that have 
surprisingly diverse histories”; indeed, “England, Spain, France, Hungary, 
Germany, Norway, and Greece are by no means the same” (129-130). Yes, he 
did. Bruce Cummings repeats the claim regarding postcolonial theory's 
“dense, jargon-ridden, impenetrable form” (in reference to Homi Bhabha) 
and jokes that he might need to move to another planet (131). (It's not as 
though there is not a whole universe of secondary literature that could be used 
to understand Bhabha.) It is a tad unbecoming when senior experts, who have 
read and written on intimidating philosophical and historical tracts, act so 
helpless before postcolonial theory. 

Timothy Brennan caricatures postcolonial theory as claiming that 
“all scholarship in the West before it should be considered nothing less than 
an 'embarrassment'” (190), even as he relies on a vast array of authors who 
can be considered postcolonial theory's intellectual precursors and 
influences. (In Brennan's nineteen-page commentary, approximately a 
hundred scholars are mentioned. See the dazzling sentence from Brennan's 
review I quoted earlier.) According to Brennan, postcolonial theory's 
methodology of “half-understood collisions of various traditions” (193) 
clearly cannot apprehend philology's role in intellectual history. (The 
standard of full understanding is not applied to critics of postcolonial theory. 
We will ignore the begging of the question.) Postcolonial theorists cannot 
acknowledge their “reliance on the very Marxism they appropriate, if only to 
distort” (196). Branding Chibber's opponents as “intemperate” (196) and 
Chibber as “ingenious” (196), Brennan laments postcolonial theory's 
“identitarian faith” (201) before mentioning Spivak's comment about “little 
Britain Marxism” (79, 87,202) (out of her entire lengthy review) to pat Verso 
on the back and throw in his lot with “a humanist intellectual generalism” that 
animates “Left-Hegelian thought in the form of a properly philological and 
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interpretive Marxism” (202). Well then. 

Of course, Chibber and his merry band of rebels can chastise me for 
focusing on the unsavory aspects of the edited volume rather than engaging 
substantively with Chibber's book, his responses, and his reviewers and 
commentators. However, the reviews and commentaries in the edited volume 
demonstrate the many failings of Chibber's book to no avail. In his responses, 
Chibber does not use these critiques to challenge and advance his own work. 
And he does not self-reflect, which is ultimately the only way to actually 
learn and understand. It is not enough to rebuke critics by dismissing them as 
expected hysteria (179). It is not the job of the reader to look for a book's 
redeemable qualities under the guise of reasonableness (which is what a lot of 
the contributors do without challenging Postcolonial Theory and the Specter 
of Capital's principal conceit). It is the author's responsibility to sustain the 
reader's benefit of the doubt, and thereby demonstrate his good faith. 

However, in this collection, only those who delve deeply into Marx 
receive Chibber's approbation. On one hand, contributors provide lush 
descriptions of the legacy and genealogy of Marxism. On the other, 
postcolonial theory receives short shrift by way of usually numbered 
schemas. Other than Viren Murthy's contribution at the end, there is very 
little that roils the fraught legacy of what was always understood as a failed 
postcolonialism and a failed Marxism. This is not to say that postcolonial 
theory is beyond reproach. But the “mistakes” needing “correction]” always 
seem to be postcolonial theory's (“East”) and not Marx's (or of his 
practitioners, interlocutors, and intellectual genealogy) (“West”). Given the 
actual course of history, which in addition to slavery, colonialism, 
pharmaceutical dumping, debt-bondage of the poorest nations, etc., includes 
climate change, and its threat to life itself (as we know it), such a “debate” 
seems remarkable. Chibber's book and Warren’s edited volume enact what 
Ann duCille terms an “intentional phallacy” : lack of recognition of 
postcolonial theory's intricacy reinforces lack of understanding of its 
arguments; lack of understanding of its arguments reinforces lack of 
recognition of postcolonial theory's intricacy. Without lovingly orchestrated 
moments of careful exegetical exchange, which might limit and confound 
our habitual disciplinary lexicons, the specter of capital taunts any endeavor 
that hopes to win a world. 
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After Subaltern Studies 

-Partha Chatterjee 



features of negativity that characterisedthe actions of the insurgent 
peasant. Butnow that the activities of the govem-ment have penetrated deep 
into theeveryday lives of rural people and affectmatters like the supply of 
water totheir fields or electricity to their homes,or the access of their villages 
to publicroads and transport or to the facilities of schooling, public health 
services, publicdistribution of subsidised foodgrains orkerosene, and 
employment in public works, or indeed to such novel necessitiesas the 
registration of lands and housesor births and deaths, should we not ex-pect 
that even mass political action willno longer be characterised principally by 
the marks of negation that Guhademonstrated so elegantly in his classic 
work? I think that the transformation isactually visible in much of recent 
masspolitics in India's chaotic democracy.Since I have made this point at 
length insome of my recent work (Chatterjee 2004,2011), I will not repeat my 
argumentshere. But I should point out what I think is at stake in recognising 
the change asone that calls for a paradigmatic shift onour part. For the sake of 
convenience, letus distinguish between two aspects of mass politics in 
contemporary Indiandemocracy - one that involves a contestover 
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sovereignty with the Indian stateand the other that makes claims on gov¬ 
ernmental authorities over services andbenefits. There are indeed 
territoriesand peoples in India that may be de-scribed as challenging the 
Indian state'ssovereignty over them: the insurgentmovements in Kashmir are 
a clear exam-pie, as are the periodic insurgencies insome of the north-eastern 
states. Thecontinued insurgency that has sim-mered in the forest regions of 
central In-dia since the 1970s also has, at least inthe recent phase of the 
Maoist-led waron the Indian state, the characteristic of a contest over 
sovereignty.Of course, as many reports from theseregions indicate, the 
continued insur-gency has not meant that governmentalagencies have simply 
disappeared fromthe scene. Rather, complex negotiationstake place between 
the insurgent move-ments and government agencies over what services or 
benefits should bedelivered, to whom and through whichagencies, and who 
should supervise theoperations. These are, I think, fascinatingaspects of 
politics that affect the daily lives of millions of people in Kashmir,Manipur, 
Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand orOrissa that deserve close study asinstances of the 
overlap of the politics of sovereignty with the politics of govem-mentality. 
But if, in our judgment, thecontest over sovereignty predominateshere, then, 
when insurgents attack anarmy camp or blow up an army truck, or villagers 
refuse to disclose where a sus-pected Maoist may be hiding, or womenand 
children throw stones at policemen, we may be right in concluding that 
Guha'sframework is still relevant in under-standing what is happening.But 
outside these relatively marginal-ised zones, the ordinary stuff of demo¬ 
cratic politics is about constant tusslesof different population groups with 
theauthorities over the distribution of gov-ernmental services. I have shown 
else- where that this tussle becomes politicalbecause many of the demands 
cannotbe conceded within the normal rules of legal and bureaucratic 
rationality. Theusual way of accommodating those de-mands is to declare 
them as exceptionalcases that have to be dealt with by ad-ministrative 
adjustments to the normalrules without, however, jeopardisingthe normative 
rationality of the legalstructure itself. This is not always easy,and the 
justifications are often confusedand arbitrary, leading quite often toconflicts 
between the administrative,legislative and judicial branches of government. 
But a large degree of arbi-trary political power has made its way through 
these practices of democraticpolitics into the rational structure of the equal 
application of the law to allcitizens as enjoined by the Indian Con-stitution. 
The forms of mass politics, intum, very often seek the applicationof arbitrary 
and exceptional power inorder to address what various popula-tion groups 
thi nk are pressing issues of justice and fairness.If one looks at the common 
techniquesof mass agitation in India today - roadblocks, disruption of train 
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services, des-truction of property, setting fire to vehicles,attacking 
government officials or the po-lice - one would surely find genealogicallinks 
to older practices resorted to by re-bellious peasants. But I believe it wouldbe 
a mistake to try to understand theseactivities of contemporary mass politics 
within the theoretical paradigm of peas-ant insurgency. Just as the relation 
be-tween rulers and subjects has changed,so has the formation of the political 
mass.I think a theoretical framework such as,let us say, populism, which 
describes aprocess of the temporary and oftenfragile aggregation of disparate 
groupsunder a common signifier called “thepeople” assembled against a 
putativeenemy of the people, might be moreappropriate for our purposes. But 
this isa new research question that has nowemerged from transformations in 
the realdomain of politics. It points to entirely new problems about which 
populistaggregations might become effectiveand which would fail. A quite 
difficult riddle, for instance, isposed by the recent spate of farmer sui-cides 
caused by indebtedness in many regions of India. Scholars in 
SubalternStudies, along with many other histori-ans, have analysed in detail 
the numer-ous instances of anti-moneylender riotsin late colonial India, from 
the Deccanriots of the 1870s to those in Punjab,Uttar Pradesh and Bengal. In 
fact, it would not be an exaggeration to say thatone of the most common 
responses tomass indebtedness among the peasantry in most parts of India 
was a violentagitation aimed against moneylendersand landlords. Why is the 
response nowthe suicide of the indebted peasant,presumably to save his 
family from theloss of land? What has changed? As Isaid before, the question 
of the mass-political subject was posed by SubalternStudies, but given the 
fonn that ques-tion has taken today, it cannot be an-swered any more within 
the conceptualframework of that project. 

Subaltern, Popular, Vernacular 

Let me turn to another area that was oneof the central concerns of 
SubalternStudies but where, I believe, the resultsof recent research has 
thrown up entirely new topics.The concern with peasant conscious-ness led 
many of us in Subaltern Studiesto explore two sets of archives that untilthen 
had not been seriously looked at by historians of south Asia. One was 
thearchive of the non-canonical, unsophisti-cated, down market, often not- 
intended-for-print, literature of songs, ballads, chap-books, local 
newspapers, almanacs andephemera of various kinds that had some-how 
managed to survive, mostly in privateor small institutional collections 
(apartfrom the quite remarkable 

Vernacular Tracts 

series in the India Office Library in London which came into 
existencesimply because of the legal requirementof surveillance over the 
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Indian languagepress). Guha’s essay “Chandra’s Death” was written on the 
basis of a snippet of acourt deposition excerpted in a compila-tion on early 
Bengali letter writing.Much of this exploration of unconven-tional stores of 
evidence was promptedby our search for sources where the sub-altern subject 
might be seen to be repre-senting himself or herself The problems with this 
rather naive search for subal-tern subjectivity have been much dis-cussed 
since. But our efforts in this di-rection soon merged with other projectsto 
mine the rich deposits of vernacularprint literatures in the 19th and 
20thcenturies. The search for the subaltern voice led us into the domain of 
what hasnow come to be called popular culture.There are several significant 
aspectsof this more recent project that need tobe pointed out. First of all, 
recent re-searches into the print literature in themajor Indian languages have 
brought tothe fore the great variety of regionalcultural formations that 
emerged in the 19th and 20th centuries and that de-mand significant 
reformulation of thequestions of modernity and nationhoodin south Asia. It is 
now clear that there was no unmediated access to an idea of India or that of 
Pakistan or Bangladeshexcept through the regional linguisticformation. 
Further, each regional forma-tion had its own peculiarities, with re-gional 
minority cultures that were eitherassimilated or sought to be 
suppressed,including the varying degrees and formsof assertion in different 
regions by thenon-brahmin and dalit castes. Second, therise to prominence of 
the non-canonicaland unsophisticated varieties of printedmaterial meant that 
the focus shiftedaway from intellectual or high literary history to the 
historical construction of the national-popular which demandedentirely 
different principles of literary and aesthetic judgment. Third, eachregional 
formation was shown to consistof graded hierarchies ranging from elitehigh 
culture to nationalist modern middle-class culture to popular urban culture 
torural culture, often with blurred bound-aries and varying distributions of 
western-isation, urbanity and vernacular moder-nity. This was the space 
where the newforms of modem mass culture beganto be produced through 
printed texts,printed visuals, advertising, gramophonerecords and cinema, 
but the specificeffects in each regional culture wereoften quite different. 

Cultural History 

This is the exciting new space of culturalhistory where much 
scholarly work isnow going on. What has been opened fortheoretical 
fonnulation and empiricalstudy is the category of the popular.Following 
Gramsci, the idea of thepeople-nation was always entailed by the concept of 
the subaltern classes. It was the basis for the description of thepostcolonial 
state as a dominance with-out hegemony or passive revolution.But the 
description was quite abstract,because the content of the “people” in 
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thepeople-nation could not be specified ex-cept as formulaic statements such 
as theone provided in the so-called “manifesto”in the first volume of 
Subaltern Studies 

(Guha 1982). I believe we now have amuch richer stock of 
descriptions of thedomain of the popular in the differentlinguistic regions of 
south Asia in thelast century and a half to enable us tosupply more concrete, 
nuanced andchronologically specific accounts of theformation of the 
national-popular.There is yet another area that thestudy of popular culture 
has opened up whose significance we were not evenaware of when we 
embarked on Subal-tern Studies. This is the domain of the visual. One set of 
scholars who openedup this field for the study of the national-popular were 
film theorists who refusedto be confined to the rarefied world of art cinema 
and instead took up theserious analysis of the popular cinemain India as an 
integral aspect of thepolitical. The complex ways in whichthe visual is ent 
wined with the narrato-logical in India's popular cinema incontains the 
complete text of 261 issues publishedfrom 2004 to 2008 and comes equipped 
with a powerful search, tools to help organise researchand utilities to make 
your browsing experience productive. The contents of the areorganised as in 
the print edition, with articles laid out in individual sections in each 
issue.With its easy-to-use features, the will be a convenient resource for 
social scientists,researchers and executives in government and non¬ 
government organisations, social and politicalactivists, students, corporate 
and public sector executives andjournalists. 

the different languages, leading tofascinating representations of basic 
po-litical elements such as power, hierar-chy, gender, class, caste, leadership, 
loy-alty, honour, etc, has now emerged inmuch clearer forms than they were 
inthe early 1980s. Alongside this hasemerged the new scholarship on 
visualculture which has put together an archiveof hitherto ignored material 
such as pop-ular prints, calendars, book illustrations,advertisements, studio 
photographs, etc,that enjoy enormous currency in thepopular domain in a 
country where mostpeople do not read books or newspa-pers, but which were 
never seriously considered as sources for the writing of history. Now it is 
being argued thatthese visual sources, if properly read,might lead to the 
writing of a politicalhistory of the popular in south Asia that would not 
simply be illustrative of, butin fact different from, the history writ-ten on the 
basis of conventional textualsources. Much work needs to be donebefore this 
radical proposition can bepersuasively established. But it can hardly be 
denied that the means of visual com-munication must be given an autono¬ 
mous status in the study of the domainof the popular, especially in a country 
where universal literacy is still a long way from being achieved. To take this 
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point a step further, wemust also note the more recent trend inseveral 
disciplines to move away fromtexts to the study of practices. Led by 
anthropologists, this move highlightsthe autonomous status of embodied 
orinstitutional practices whose significancecannot simply be read off texts 
describingthe underlying concepts. Thus, religiousritual is not necessarily an 
instantiationof a theological concept or dogma; thepractice may be 
perfonned without thesubj ect subscribing to, or perhaps evenbeing aware of, 
the underlying religiousconcept. This approach has far-reachingimplications 
for the study of such majorquestions as popular culture, politicalceremonies, 
public and private religion,gender relations, sporting acti vities, violence, 
and so on, and much new work is being done that demands a fresh look at 
topics that were once c onsidered deadand buried. Subaltern Studies was 
oneof the forces that shifted the attention of historians away from intellectual 
history to ethnography. Now ethnographic studiesare no longer concerned 
with uncover-ing the implicit conceptual structuresthat supposedly underlie 
the practicalactivities of people who do not producelarge bodies of texts of 
their own, butrather seek to understand embodiedpractices as activities that 
people carry out for their own sake. Once again, the oldconceptual structure 
of Subaltern Studieshas become inadequate for the purpose. 

There is a price that has to be paid forthis shift to the ethnographic, the 
practi-cal, the everyday and the local. Shahid Amin (2011) has often 
complained aboutsubaltern histories that do not travel well. It is undoubtedly 
true that the weaving of a local historical narrative with detailed ethnographic 
descriptionof local practices requires immersion ina seemingly bottomless 
pool of names,places and events that are unlikely to befamiliar to readers 
outside the immedi-ate geographical region. This was al- ways the problem 
with anthropologicalmonographs. The difficulty was circum- vented by 
establishing strong connec-tions between the ethnographic accountand the 
relevant conceptual formationsor theoretical debates in the discipline:in the 
end, the theory predominated. Itis more difficult to achieve the same re-sult 
when the main modality of the work is the narrative flow of history. But then, 
we should remember that if history stu-dents all over the world could read 
aboutdaily life in a single village in the Frenchprovince of Languedoc in the 
14thcentury or about the mental world of asolitary Italian miller in the 16th 
century,then in principle there is no reason why they should not do the same 
with a book about subaltern life in a village or smalltown in south Asia.The 
challenge is to devise appropriateforms of writing that will preserve 
theintegrity of the study as well as make itaccessible outside the region. The 
proof of the research is in the writing. It is evenpossible that the task has been 
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madeeasier by the emergence of subaltemglobal networks that convey 
images andstories, ceremonies and cults, and objectsand practices, from one 
part of the world to another without going throughthe sanctified channels 
sponsored by global corporations or governmentalagencies. Future 
historians of subalternlife in south Asia may learn somethingfrom the way 
migrants from the regioncarry stories back and forth betweentheir natal 
homes and places of domi-cile, using the full panoply of moderntechnologies 
of communication, switch-ing and mixing languages and media,and making 
sense of as well as enrich-ing the diverse worlds they inhabit. Insome ways, 
that may be more than what we historians have managed toaccomplish so far. 
As I said at the beginning, this is notan elegy. Even if the specific 
projectcalled Subaltern Studies begun 30 yearsago has run its course, it has 
managed toscatter, reinvent and insert itself in sev-eral subsequent projects. 
The questionsit asked have now taken other forms; toanswer them, it is 
necessary to craft newtheoretical concepts. Subaltern Studies was a product 
of its time; another timecalls for other projects. 
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Unfree Labour and Post-Modern Myths 

-Surinder S. Jodhka 



The last two decades of the twentieth century saw many changes in 
the world. Although we continue to live in a capitalist global economy, its 
nature and fonn have undergone many modifications. The collapse of the 
Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War revived the confidence of the 
advocates of free market economy. Breakthroughs in telecommunication 
technology and the increasing reach of capital to virtually every nook and 
corner of the world ushered in a totally different phase in globalisation. These 
changes also initiated certain new trends in social sciences. The old 
modernist theoretical perspectives gave way to a variety of post-modernist 
ways of looking at the world. Not that everyone in social sciences quickly 
converted to these new ways of looking at things; yet their pressure was felt 
virtually everywhere. Even the language of left-wing politics changed. From 
class analyses, the focus shifted to questions of culture, from revolution to 
empowerment, from politics to governance from production to consumption. 

The emergence of some new global institutions, the increasing 
integration of agriculture in the global market and a weakening of the states in 
the Third World have generated a fresh set of challenges for the agrarian 
economies of the Third World. However, research interest in agriculture and 
related issues saw a steep decline during this period. Even when issues of 
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agriculture were raised, rarely did questions relating to the social relations of 
production come to the fore. Discussions on agriculture were invariably in 
very general terms, as a sector of the wider economy. There has been some 
revival of interest in agrarian questions in the recent years in the context of 
what has come to be known as the agrarian crisis; the language of discourse 
has continued to be populist in nature. 

This is quite in contrast to the dominant trends in the Indian academy 
until the 1980s. Apart from a wide variety of empirical studies, various 
aspects of changes being experienced in the agrarian sector and the 
specificities of different regions and sub-regions of India were debated quite 
vigorously among the academia and in political circles. The development of 
agriculture was also critical for the newly liberated States of the Third World 
in the post-World War II period. Interestingly, the framework of the political 
economy was much more popular all through with students of agrarian 
change than it was with scholars engaged in the study of other aspects of 
social and economic life in the Third World. This was perhaps partly because 
although quite different in terms of its theoretical orientation, those working 
with the political economy perspective were able to engage quite effectively 
and meaningfully with the issues of development being pursued by the Third 
World States at that time. 

However, notwithstanding these shifts in the political atmosphere 
and global academy, the framework of political economy continued to be 
used by a large number of scholars. Apart from continued empirical studies 
using class as a central category of social analyses, some of them have also 
challenged the post-modernist theoretical fonnulations and have pointed to 
their conservative political effects. 

In this paper, I will try to critically examine the contributions of Tom 
Brass, a leading Marxist theoretician on the agrarian question, through two of 
his books on the subject. Besides attacking the new writings and their theses 
on agrarian processes in the Third World, he also presents his own 
fonnulations on the agrarian social structure and change in Latin America 
and India, the two settings in which he himself has done some fieldwork. 
Brass s concern, however, is not confined to confronting post-modernists. 

Though the two books appear to be quite different in terms of the 
general themes, there is a great deal of similarity in the arguments presented 
by Brass in both the books. His first book Towards a Comparative Political 
Economy of Unfree Labour: Case Studies and Debates (London: Frank Cass 
1999) brings together several of his earlier writings and engagements with 
other scholars carried out in the pages of the Journal of Peasant Studies and 
the Economic and Political Weekly over the last decade or so. His main focus 
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in this volume is to critically interrogate the manner in which production 
relations, specifically those between the labourers (mostly landless) and their 
employer farmers, have been conceptualised. The empirical context of his 
arguments is capitalist agriculture, namely, the post-Green Revolution 
agriculture in India and a few case studies from Latin America. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, many scholars working on agriculture in 
India argued that despite its specificities, the classical trends of capitalist 
development/modernisation were clearly visible in the Indian agrarian scene. 
As a consequence, they argued, the social relations of production too 
loosened-up. The employer farmers no longer enjoyed the kind of control 
that feudal masters had over their serfs/labourers. The old structures of the 
jajmani type caste-governed relations were giving way to formalised 
arrangements. While some of these scholars were working with the Marxist 
framework of class analysis, some others used theoretical categories of neo¬ 
classical economics or the functionalism/modernisation theory. 

Brass questions them all. His main theoretical contention is that the 
development of capitalism in Third World agriculture had not only been not 
leading to the disappearance of unfree labour but in certain instances had in 
fact introduced/strengthened such relations. He also questions the classical 
assumption of the Marxist political economy in which the development of 
capitalism is supposed to inevitably lead to the emergence of a free labour. In 
the classical Marxist formulation, the development of capitalism in 
agriculture frees labour in two ways. It frees them from the ownership of the 
means of production, which, in most cases, implies peasants dispossession of 
land, and it frees them from the extra-economic coercive power of the 
employers. This, in the Marxist vocabulary, is known as proletarianisation. 

According to Brass, much of the contemporary literature on agrarian 
change in the Third World has been produced within this framework. It is 
assumed, rather unproblematically, that capitalist development always 
transforms peasants into proletarians. Even where unfree production 
relations, such as debt bondage, have been found to exist, the general 
tendency among the scholars, as he claims, has been to attribute them to the 
innate conservativeness of the peasantry, an evidence of the continuation of 
semi-feudal structures in the agrarian sector. 

As against this popular Marxist common sense that characterises all 
unfree labour as a pre-capitalist relationship, Brass argues that the unfree 
labour was a crucial aspect of class struggle between capital and labour in 
specific agrarian contexts, and as such may be introduced (or reintroduced) 
by employers at any historical conjuncture: either to pre-empt the political 
consequences of proletarianization in situations where a proletariat is in the 
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process of being formed, or to re-impose capitalist authority over the 
workplace in cases where a proletariat already exists, (p.9) 

Thus, according to Brass, unfree labour was not only compatible with 
relatively advanced productive forces but such relations could also be 
introduced in developed agriculture from above to cheapen and discipline the 
wage labour. Such a process, which he describes as deproletarianisation, 
may, in fact, occur precisely when rural workers begin to demand higher 
wages and better working conditions. The three interrelated claims that he 
makes in relation to the process of proletarianisation are: first, the 
contemporary bonded labour is a modern form of unfreedom; second, that in 
the contexts under consideration this relation is an important method 
whereby capitalist farmers and rich peasants increase their control over and 
simultaneously reduce the cost of their workforce; and third, that this process 
corresponds to deproletarianization, the other of proletarianization, (p. 10) 

In order to fully appreciate his notion of unfree labour, it may be 
worth our while to understand how he conceptualises free labour. A worker, 
according to Brass, is free when he/she possesses an ability personally to 
commodify and recommodify labour-power at any given moment in 
agricultural cycle. Where such an ability is constrained, either wholly or in 
part, because of debts owed to his/her employer, the worker in question 
cannot be considered to be free. (pp. 10-11) 

Brass, however, is not merely interested in making a theoretical point 
or in presenting findings of his own fieldwork in India and Latin America. 
Much of the book consists of his engagements with other scholars who have 
carried out empirical works on agrarian changes and have given their own 
formulations on the nature of change being experienced in the Third World 
agriculture. Brass seems to disagree virtually with everyone who has written 
anything on the nature of agrarian change in India. Broadly speaking, he 
identifies two sets of formulations on the question of unfree labour. First, 
those that recognise the existence of unfree/bonded labour but view it 
essentially as an evidence of the continued prevalence of pre-cap italist/semi- 
feudal relations of production in the agrarian sector. An obvious corollary to 
this is the assumption that as the productive forces advanced, such relations 
would eventually give way to free wage labour. This, according to Brass, is 
closer to the position of the neo-classical economists, who also see unfree 
labour in evolutionist terms, namely, the development of modem economy 
inevitably leads to the freeing of labour. For them, the presence of unfree 
labour is essentially an obstacle to market formation and thus to 
accumulation. 

However, he asserts, there are variants of Marxism that did not see 
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unfree labour and capitalism as being incompatible. For example, some 
Marxists have argued that during the colonial period, unfree labour was 
commonly used to accumulate surplus. Brass, however, does not see it as 
being confined merely to the colonial history of the Third World. He argues 
that unfree labour exists even today, and it needed to be seen in the framework 
of class struggle between employers and workers and not as remnants or 
continuation from the past of semi-feudal structures. 

The second set of scholars with whom Brass disagrees are the ones 
who conceptualise the enganche system in Latin America or attached labour 
in India in positive terms, as something that is good for workers. Such 
conceptualisations present attached labour in terms of a materially reciprocal 
exchange between landholders and worker, a transaction which, it is claimed, 
from the viewpoint of the latter corresponded to economically empowering 
and thus a much sought-after form of job insurance or subsistence 
guarantee.(p.217) Such a view, according to Brass, is more widely prevalent 
among the students of agrarian change in India. This list includes not only 
scholars, such as Wiser, Eipstein and Bardhan, who could be classified in 
terms of their theoretical orientations as functionalist or neo-classical, but 
also those who use categories of Marxist political economy such as Rudra, 
Harriss and Breman. 

According to Brass, they all theorize unfreedom benignly: as a fonn 
of patronage, to the advantage of what others term bonded labour, and thus 
freely entered into (not to say actively sought out) by its subject, (p.220) This 
is not a purely academic point. He questions the political implications of such 
fonnulations and at places even the political intentions or motives of these 
scholars. He goes to the extent of labelling them as the apologists of slavery 
and serfdom (p .216) and proponents of employer/ landlord ideology, (p .218) 

It is rather interesting that though Brass is essentially making an 
empirical claim, his criticism of the above-mentioned scholars is primarily 
political. The manner in which he frames his argument leaves no space for 
anyone to have a respectable disagreement with him. He structures his 
argument in oppositional terms. There is no possibility of a third position. 
Anyone not in agreement with his position is essentially an apologist of the 
landlord! Even when, for example, some scholars (such as Breman and 
myself) talk about the growing assertiveness among workers in the fast 
changing, politico-economic environment and the consequent inability of the 
employers to enforce their writ as they could earlier (a purely empirical 
claim), Brass would see conspiracies in such formulations. 

The purist Marxist class position that Brass claims to advocate could 
also prove methodologically disabling. What if agricultural labourers are 
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indeed not bonded or that they say that their dependencies on their employers 
have considerably come down? There is no way that one could observe and 
report such processes if one is working within the framework suggested by 
Brass. One wonders how one could possibly describe all the complex 
processes of change being experienced in countries like India without being 
labelled an apologist of the landlords, a nationalist and anti-labour! One 
could perhaps appreciate this point if one was to look at the nature of 
mobilisations among the poor and labouring classes in India over the last two 
decades or so, a point I shall return to in the concluding section. While the 
organised left/working class movement has weakened, various forms of low 
caste or dalit political formations have become much stronger. 

The final chapter of the book focuses on the conceptualisations of 
unfree labour in relation to some of the new writings on the agrarian scene in 
the Third World societies. His main target of attack are the post-modernists of 
different kinds and the manner in which they have either talked about unfree 
labour or have referred to the peasantry, an argument developed fully in his 
second book Peasants, Populism and Postmodernism: The Return of the 
Agrarian Myth (London: Frank Cass 2000). 

Brass claims that central to much of the post-modernist literature was 
a particular idea of the peasantry/rural society, which was similar to the old 
agrarian myth, similar to the way Russian populists conceptualised peasantry 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The political effects 
of these writings are also similar, namely, anti-Marxists, nationalist and right 
wing. It may be useful here to quote Brass at length to understand the way he 
defines agrarian myth, which is:a discourse about the desirability/feasibility 
and naturalness of small-scale economic activity (peasant family farming, 
artisanry) in the countryside. It is also supportive, therefore, of rural cultural 
forms/institutions based on this economic activity: namely, the family, 
village, regional and religious identities, which are perceived as being 
derived from Nature, (p.9) 

Populism, for Brass, was the other or the opposite of Marxism. 
Whereas the historical subject of populism was a homogenous peasantry and 
village community, for Marxism it is the proletariat. Populism talked about 
tradition, ethnicity and cultural nationalism whereas Marxist politics is 
centred on class, economic internationalism and revolution. Populism 
celebrated nature and stasis whereas Marxism propagated large-scale 
production processes, social conflict and change. For Marxists, the 
countryside, the village and the peasantry are all eventually subsumed under 
capital and accordingly transformed by class formation and class struggle, (p. 
36) 
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The return of the populist modes of looking at peasantry was, thus, a 
relapse from the manner in which the agrarian question was being viewed in 
development studies as also in the dominant political discourses in most of 
the Third World countries during the post-War period. The 
culturalist/populist revival is interestingly projected as being pro-peasant 
empowerment. The various new theoretical trends, which include the moral 
economy approach, the middle peasant thesis, the new social movements 
theory and the subaltern studies project, all feed into the re-emergence of a 
discourse about peasant-ness-as-empowerment. 

Having spelt out the politically conservative nature of populism, 
Brass goes on to critically examine various political mobilisations in 
different Third World countries. As in the first book, here also his case studies 
are mostly from India and to a lesser extent from Latin America. Broadly 
speaking, he focuses on two sets of mobilisations those by different sections 
of the left-wing parties and those that have come to be known as the new 
social movements. 

The main problem of Brass with left-wing mobilisations, which 
includes pre- and post-independence political movements of peasantry under 
the leadership of communist parties in India, such as CPI, CPI-M, or CPI- 
ML, is that they have tended to support all from-below mobilisations rather 
uncritically, even when some of these mobilisations were clearly based on 
non-class identities. Such movements, according to Brass, strengthened 
communal politics and served the interests of dominant classes in the Indian 
countryside. 

One of the more recent examples to which he refers critically is the 
mobilisation of the backward castes against the traditionally dominant caste 
groups of the north Indian state of Bihar by a faction of the Maoist party, CPI- 
ML. His main criticism is against their choosing caste, instead of class, as the 
idiom of mobilisation. Caste, according to Brass, did not correspond to class, 
(p. 121) He treats caste as a communal identity. Such mobilisations, he insists, 
ultimately feed into right-wing politics. 

He similarly finds nothing progressive in the politics of 
environmentalism, eco-feminism or the new farmers movements. They all 
invoke a populist notion of village community. The new farmers movements, 
which emerged in the agriculturally developed pockets of India during the 
1980s, though ideologically worked with a populist notion of the village 
community, mobilised only land-owning dominant caste groups. In some 
regions (such as in Uttar Pradesh), they quite openly used casteist symbols 
for mobilisations. 

Perhaps the more interesting part of his book is his critique of the 
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postmodernists. He very rightly observes that the rise of post-modernism and 
new-populism is a direct result of the collapse of socialism and the 
resurgence of national/ethnic conflicts and the consequent abandonment of, 
what he calls, Marxist solutions to problems of underdevelopment. Eco- 
feminism, subaltern studies, the post-development and post-colonial 
frameworks are all essentially anti-Marxist and populist in nature. They all 
claim that, the voice from below in the so-called Third World is determined 
not by class formations but by ethnic/peasant/tribal/gender identity, (p.318) 
Class and development are dismissed as Euro-centric meta-narratives. The 
recognition of the difference and the diversities has come to be viewed as the 
fundamental premise in the new literature. He argues, however, 

The difficulty with this endorsement by the postmodern new 
populism of diversity/difference is that, once the premise of plurality is 
conceded, it then becomes possible to apply it to spheres beyond the cultural; 
in short, it can now be argued that the uneven distribution of the means of 
production, of wealth and power, is nothing more than a recognition of this 
principle at work. (p. 150) 

He sees a direct link between the resurgence of populism and the 
current territorial expansion of capitalism. Brass is also critical of the 
alternatives to an old kind of development being suggested by the post¬ 
modernist new populists. They have been arguing for local-level action and 
grassroots empowerment through non-party, apolitical initiatives, such as the 
kind of work being done by the non-governmental organisations (NGOs) in 
many of the Third World countries. Calling their actions essentially reformist 
in nature, Brass contends that they create the impression not only that 
problems are being solved but further that they can be solved locally, thereby 
diluting antagonism towards the existing class structure and diverting 
mobilisations away from other, large scale and thus more effective forms of 
action.(p.l51) 

As expected, Brass is very critical of the academic community, 
particularly those who have taken to post-modernism and make radical 
postures. Post-modernism and populism, he argues, have become 
fashionable among the academics because they are rather convenient and 
safe theoretical positions to take. Post-modernism means that academics no 
longer have to be oppositional, nor do they have to represent views other than 
their own (p. 152) 

But surely, the rise of new social movements, that is, the 
mobilisations by farmers, women, et hn icities or tribals and Dalits, cannot be 
attributed just to the shifts taking place in the academia. The Marxist 
response to these changes certainly needs to go beyond a mere reiteration of 
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the relevance of classical Marxist positions. 

Similarly, the question of caste and class is not as simple as Brass 
makes it out to be. Working with a purist notion of class without any 
understanding of the given social formation and historical context is not what 
Marxist political economy teaches us. The question of caste has, in fact, 
received much lesser attention from the Marxist scholars and the communist 
parties in India than it deserved. We ought to understand who is talking about 
caste and why. Labelling social mobilisations simply by looking at the 
language of political discourse may be misleading. For example, the casteism 
of the historically dominated groups needs to be distinguished from the 
casteism of the dominant group. The Dalits of India are today using caste as a 
source of identity in their fight against casteism and not to promote caste- 
based hierarchies. The rise of a powerful Dalit movement in India during the 
last two decades has not only transformed the old political equations at the 
local and national levels but has also had an impact on agrarian social 
structure, a subject that still needs to be looked at seriously and in detail. 
While it is true that in the stated political agenda, they have often articulated 
their politics in caste terms on the ground that the effects of their 
mobilisations have been quite remarkable.These movements have given the 
Dalits, who are invariably landless labourers in villages, a new sense of 
confidence and have considerably strengthened their position in local 
politics. Caste violence, which has become so recurrent in recent times in 
some parts of India, is largely because of this new-found assertiveness among 
the Dalits. Freedom from bondage is not merely about change in labourers 
relation to the labour market as a free labourer, it is also about dignity and 
citizenship. 

Questions of caste and communities have always been difficult for 
the Marxists in India and elsewhere. Conventionally, the left-wing parties in 
India have tended to see caste as a negative phenomenon that divided the 
working classes and, therefore, have rarely attempted to articulate a political 
programme that could deal with the specifics of the historical experience of 
the domination and exploitation of the Dalits. While Brass criticism is sharp 
and theoretically sound, it may not be very helpful in dealing with emerging 
political realities of the political processes today. It could, in fact, reinforce 
the old Marxist position on caste. The challenges posed by these new realities 
need to be taken much more seriously than it has been suggested by Brass. 
Merely calling them conservatives and reactionary and asking for a return to 
a purist notion of class, without any appreciation for the given historical 
contexts, is only likely to further marginalize Marxism, both in history as in 
the academy. _^ 
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Caste, Democracy and Market:The Boiling Cauldron 

-Ronki Ram 



The question of the survival of democracy in India is linked with the 
rooting of social democracy in the country. Social democracy, in turn, is 
strongly confronted by the well-entrenched institution of caste in India. What 
further strengthens caste, ironically, is the inherited institution of 
parliamentary democracy. Caste and democracy are locked in a peculiar 
relationship. Traditionally, caste assigns rights to some and excludes many 
from the public domain merely on the basis of birth. As a pristine 
discriminatory social system, it penneated and continues to permeate almost 
all fields of the Indian society even today Everything is organised around it, 
as Thorat notes, ’in unequal measures of social, religious, economic relations 
and rights'(2002). Opposed to the exclusionary nature of the institution of 
caste, democracy, on the other hand, is based on liberal legacy of “equal 
dignity and worth of all persons” (Meyer & Hinchman 2007:10). It promotes 
popular participation and freedom of action and speech. Caste as mentioned 
earlier shelved all such liberal principles that in turn render democracy into a 
farce. 

Though caste and democracy are antithetical to each other, but in 
certain respects politicisation of caste is flagged as having a positive impact 
on the deepening of democracy in post-colonial India. Scholars, of late, have 
started recognizing the fact that once caste structures get politicized they help 
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in deepening democracy which in turn empowers the marginalised sections 
of the society (Yadav 1999; Pal sh ik ar 2004). 

Delivering a lecture on “Democracy and its Critics” organized by the 
United Nations Foundation, Nobel Laureate Amartya Sen notes, 'here is a 
need for caution, however, for those who believe that invocation of caste in 
any form in democracy is an evil force. As long as caste is invoked in 
speaking for a lower caste or uniting it, it is good' (Hindu: 16 December 
2005). Such a pragmatic view of caste eclipses the common conjecture 
predicated on the idea that the onset of the modernity project would 
inevitably render the institution of caste invalid as a power index in the long 
run. Politicisation of caste, however, does not go well with the grammar of 
fast economic growth model of the neo-liberal market-economy, which 
sharply underlines the phenomenon of the rollback of the state as a stumbling 
block in the way of economic growth and democracy. 

What further complicates the process of deepening of democracy in 
India is the intermeshing of caste and poverty. The problem of poverty in 
India is not merely an economic issue as discussed above (cf. Sunil Khilnani, 
The Hindu, September 24, 2009). It is equally well entrenched in the 
asymmetrical caste structures of the Brahminical social order, which in turn, 
as Alam (2004: xvii) argues, 'defy every norm of democratic justice, even of 
decency'. It is against this backdrop that the status of Dalits who have been 
pushed to the bottom of the social hierarchy in the Indian society needs to be 
examined rather critically in the wake of the implementation of neo-liberal 
economic reforms in the country. 

The bulk of Dalit population in India falls in the category of below 
poverty line. Majority of Dalit population continue to live in: 

extreme poverty without land or opportunities for better employment 
or education. With the exception of a minority who have benefited from 
India's policy of quotas in education and government jobs, Dalits are 
relegated to the most menial of tasks, as manual scavengers, removers of 
human waste and dead animals, leather workers, street sweepers, and 
cobblers. Dalit children make up the majority of those sold into bondage to 
pay off debts to upper caste creditors. Dalit men, women, and children 
numbering in the tens of millions work as agricultural labourers for a few 
kilograms of rice or Rs. 15 toRs. 35 (US $0.38 to $0.88) a day (Human Rights 
Watch 1999:2). 

Another factor that distinguishes poverty stricken Dalits from the 
poor of the upper caste in the country is their social exclusion. Scheduled 
Tribes (STs), Other Backward Castes (OBCs) and the other poor of the upper 
castes are generally clubbed in the category of economically deprived 
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(economic exclusion) sections of the society. Historically, Dalits have been 
deprived of social, economic and political rights including the right to 
education and employment. In the rural areas, most of Dalits earn their 
livelihood as landless agricultural labourers and in towns as labourers and 
menial workers. In both the rural and urban sectors, Dalits live in segregated 
colonies and slums respectively. 

The relationship between caste and poverty seems to be of symbiotic 
nature. They reinforce each other and often club together in posing a serious 
challenge to the nascent institution of social democracy in India. The 
inextricably intertwined phenomena of caste and poverty is so well 
entrenched that it has failed to recede back even after the adoption of 
economic refonn measures in India in 1991. On the contrary, the latter has 
further been strengthening the anti-democracy nexus between caste and 
poverty in the country. 

The capital intensive and profit driven model of neo-liberal market- 
economy has, in fact, not only flared up the dormant caste contradictions in 
India, but has also brought into light some fresh ones between Dalits and 
various ’Backward and Other Backward Classes' that have mushroomed in 
the post-Mandal era. Though the neo-liberal market- economy has been 
promised to provide an ample space to the socially excluded sections of the 
society by opening new and unrestrained opportunities for them in the fast 
emerging domain of free market economy in India, but the reality is the other 
way round. The neo-liberal market-economy has failed to ward off the 
contagious effect of the hoary and exclusionary institution of caste in India. 
Untouchability and democracy are antithetical. Democracy is totally negated 
in the scheme of untouchability. Democracy is premised on the liberal 
principles of freedom, equality and fraternity. On the contrary, 
untouchability thrives amidst inequality and denial of human rights. It 
promotes social segregation and denies freedom to the socially excluded 
sections of the society. It rests on asymmetrical social structures of difference 
and domination that preclude democracy to emerge in its natural stance. It is 
at this crucial juncture of vendetta between democracy and untouchability, 
the institution of free market economy enters into the whirlpool of caste 
contradictions in the social set up of the country. 

In the tug-of-war between democracy and constitutionally rendered 
illegal institution of untouchability, the forces of the free market economy 
sided with the latter. They strengthen the hands of the capital rich upper 
castes by making it almost impossible for the capital starved ex-untouchables 
to participate in the glamorous domain of finance capital. Since capital lies 
mostly with the upper castes, it is only they who matter the most in the 
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multiplexes/malls of the new market economy. It is only they to whom the 
market has been pushing into billionaires (Damodaran 2008). There is hardly 
anyone from the ex-untouchables communities in India who have joined the 
elite club of the billionaires. Thus market does not only favour the upper 
castes, it also accentuates the gulf between the rich and the poor. Since poor 
and lower castes are co-tenninus, market further marginalizes the lower 
castes by preventing them from entering into business operations. 

If untouchability debarred the ex-untouchables from the public 
sphere, the free market economy discourages them from entering into the 
domain of business. If the former had squeezed the 'public' or the 'social' into 
'public' or the 'social' of the privileged few (the savarnas/dvijas [upper 
castes]) only; the later seems to have mortgaged the entire economic domain 
of the country to the upper castes only. Market elevated a few upper castes 
and degraded many socially excluded lower castes. Quite interestingly, 
untouchability and free market economy join together in favouring the upper 
castes with immense wealth/privileges as against the lower castes who in 
spite of working hard have to live a life of abject poverty and severe 
deprivations. This in turn deprives them (lower castes) substantially of the 
periodic opportunities to compete for power berth in the electoral bogies of 
the political democracy in the country. Elections over the years, in fact, have 
become very costly affairs. They are beyond the reach of the poor and 
socially excluded sections of the society. Thus social exclusion and poverty 
deprive the lower castes of the opportunity to compete on equal footings with 
their rich and upper castes rivals in the limited electoral arena of the political 
democracy in India. 

Thus it is in the above discussed context that untouchability used to 
preclude deepening of democracy in India by supporting the oppressive 
social structures of power in the country. It is in this very context that free 
market economy and social democracy become incompatible. Thus the neo¬ 
liberal free market economy model by virtue of its being anti-poor and anti¬ 
lower caste has ultimately led to squeezing the already skimpy space hard 
earned by the nascent institution of social democracy in India. Since social 
equality and freedom are inseparable, political democracy without social 
democracy is farce. In the absence of social democracy, the socially excluded 
sections of the society would find it difficult to participate effectively in the 
process of the political democracy. It raises the most obvious and perennial 
question of freedom: political v/s social and economic. 

Freedom: Social v/s Political 

Though political liberation from the British rule was the central 
theme of the Indian freedom movement, the question of freedom had never 
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been merely a ’political' issue in colonial India. It had always been 
intertwined with the 'social' of the country. In other words, the question of 
freedom from the extemal/British rule was closely tied with the much larger 
as well as complex internal question of freedom from the oppressive Hindu 
caste system in the country. But the mainstream anti-imperial stance of the 
Indian freedom movement failed to address the later larger question of social 
exclusion of the vast number of downtrodden/ex-Untouchables of India who 
were sandwiched between the oppressive systems of internal colonialism of 
Hinduism on the one hand, and British colonialism, on the other. The ex- 
Untouchables were, thus, doubly oppressed. They had no hope for any relief 
whatsoever from the Hindu social order as it was based on the doctrine of 
permanent inequality in every sphere of life.[l] Their social conditions too 
remained almost unchanged even during the long spell of the so-called liberal 
minded British rulers who probably did not like to touch the institution of 
caste lest it unleash revolt from within the upper caste hegemonized Hindu 
society (Ambedkar speech at Roundtable). On the contrary, the British rulers 
rather reinforced caste as it helped them in some ways in maintaining their 
hold over colonial India [2] (Thekaekara 2005). Though the constitution of 
independent India has provided ample space to the inherited institution of 
democracy, it has yet to overcome the subtle legacies of centuries old caste 
structures in the country. 

Since Hindu society is intensely rooted in the pre-modem system of 
caste-based social hierarchies, it openly clashed with the liberal principles of 
equality and liberty. It is basically indifferent to the liberal principles of 
individual worth and justice, which blocked the way for the natural growth of 
the social democracy in the country. Caste inculcates a sense of complete 
alienation among those who have been condemned to live separately as 
'outcastes' away from the mainland habitations of the upper castes. The goal 
of Political freedom of the people of India can never be accomplished in the 
real sense of the term until and unless the deprivations and sufferings of the 
large numbers of the ex-Untouchables are removed by completely 
annihilating the oppressive caste system of the Hindu society (Ambedkar 
1995 [ 1936]). In the words of Dr. Ambedkar, “Political democracy cannot last 
unless there lies at the base of it social democracy” (Three Historical 
Addresses 1999:53). Social democracy, in fact, is the 'cornerstone' of the 
edifice of political democracy in India. Saheed-e-Azam Bhagat Singh, one of 
most prominent of the few forerunners of the institution of social democracy 
in India, also expressed the similar views, of course much earlier, in his less 
quoted article published in the June issue of Kirti 1929. He was of the firm 
opinion that Political freedom gained from the British colonialism could not 
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last long if failed to be accompanied by a massive social and economic 
reforms measures for the transformation of the rotten undertaken in the 
internal social set up of the country. 

The next section attempts to explore, how free market economy 
operations under the phenomenon of globalisation have affected the lives of 
the marginalised sections of the Indian society, which had, hitherto, been 
looking towards the state for some support to stand on their own feet. Since 
the very logic of globalisation is based on the notion that welfare state is a 
hindrance in the way of the global free market economy, it contained no space 
for the welfare of the socially excluded and marginalized sections of the 
society. This has further deepened the marginalisation and exclusion of the 
downtrodden and has severely limited the possibilities of their emancipation 
in the neo-liberal free market economy system of globalisation. It is against 
this backdrop that the processes of globalisation and the principles of social 
democracy come into an open clash. 
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Rich Heritage of Punjabi Dalit Literature & 
its Exclusion from Histories 

- Raj Kumar Hans 



Exploring histories of Dalit literature in different languages of India 
is to encounter the deserts of neglects, silences and exclusions. The 
'Progressive Punjab' is no exception to this sub-continental reality despite 
claims that Brahmanical ideology and its resultant social structures had 
considerably weakened in the Punjab due to the impact of long waves of 
religious egalitarianism of Buddhism, Islam and Sikhism. 

The virus of Brahmanism had so afflicted the Indian mind over the 
millennium that it would spring back the demon of untouchability from time 
to time even in the areas of its weakest linkage. After the establishment of 
Ranjit Singh's rule and more so after the British conquest of Punjab the Sikhs 
became easy prey (or conversely speaking, the 'high-caste' Sikhs themselves 
became hunting partners) to the hovering vulture of Brahmanism and its 
cardinal practice, the 'untouchability'. 

The making of Punjabi society, a frontier society, for at least last three 
thousand years, has been a story of complex paradoxes though the elitist 
historiography of all hues has denied it its colourful multiplicity. If dalit saint 
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poets as part of this tradition offer paradoxical response of devotion and 
dissent till the first quarter of the twentieth century, the next eight decades 
yield a rich harvest of Punjabi dalit literature with clear dalit consciousness. 
Indeed, the established and dominant literary and historiographical tradition 
is hardly aware of this rich array of dalit intellectual practice and even when it 
is known, it is not recognised. The first section of this brief article surveys 
Punjabi dalit writings while the second part looks at the historiographical 
practice from a dalit perspective. 

I 

The Punjabi dalit literary tradition begins with Bhai Jaita alias Jeevan 
Singh (cl655-1705) who was very close to Gurus’ household as he was the 
one who had carried the severed head of Guru Teg Bahdur from Delhi to 
Anandpur and in his late years composed a devotional epic 'Sri Gur Katha' 
around Guru Gobind Singh’s life somewhere around 1699-1700. Historical 
significance of this epic lies in the fact that Bhai Jaita provides an eyewitness 
account to a few centrally important events in the life of Guru Gobind Singh 
and Sikh history. That he was not just a poet but a thinking poet is attested 
from his composition when he says: 

Jal bin j eevan hohe na kabhun, 

Garab maih j eev kau gyan na hohe hain. 

Jiv chintan bin cheet na hoye hain, 

Ar chintan bin janam na koye hain. 

Iv j anani dharni chintan ki, 

Chintan j eev kai chit ki loye hain. 

Ar sab chintan dharan te hoye hain, 

Ta kar dharni janani hoye hain. 

(There can be no life without water and a human being cannot have 
knowledge while in mother's womb. As there cannot be any knowledge 
without thinking, there can be no life without ’thinking’. As this earth gives 
birth to all knowledge, thinking is the light of the living being. Since all 
thinking grows from the womb of Earth that is reason it is called the Mother.) 

Our second dalit saint-poet Sadhu Wazir Singh (cl790-1859) 
attained the status of'Brahmgyani' and prolifically composed philosophical 
and cultural poetry, both in Punjabi and Braj bhasha. A small part of his 
published poetry as selected by Shamsher Singh Ashok in Siharfian Sadhu 
Wazir Singh kian is a window to a wide range of his knowledge, from 
religious and spiritual to social and political. He questions all religious 
establishments and argues for a non-dualistic approach to life. Since he was 
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engaged in deep thinking and in giving creative expressions to his thoughts 
numerous disciples including poets joined his dera. All the five of his 
identified poet disciples including two young widows came from the high 
castes. One of them is veer Singh Sahgal while Nurang Devi turns out to be 
the first Punjabi poetess groomed under his tutorship. His assertion on going 
beyond the established religions is well captured in his 12th Siharfi where he 
says: 

Kaaf- kade Koran di lod naahin, vekh pothian thothian paarde han. 

Rehras namaz di khahash naahin, dharamsal masit nun saarde han. 

Gang, Gaya Pryag nun tiyag keeta, gor marhi niyaz na chaarde han. 

Hoye aap nirpakh Wazir Singha, pakhan dohan di khed nun taarde 

han. 

(We don't need Koran as we also tear the empty granths. There is no 
desire for Rehras (referring here to Guru Granth Sahib), as we bum temples 
and mosques. We have abandoned the Ganges, Gaya and Pryag as we also do 
not worship the Dead. As we have become non-sectarian O! Wazir Singh we 
keep a watch over the game both sides play.) 

The next dalit intellectual writer Giani Ditt Singh (1852-1901) 
emerged as a poet, teacher, polemicist, journalist, orator and ardent Sikh 
missionary who turned out to be the pillar of the Singh Sabha movement. Ditt 
Singh's scholarly talents came in handy for the Sikh movement. Lahore 
Singh Sabha floated a weekly newspaper, the Khalsa Akhbar in 1886. He 
assumed editorship of the paper in 1887 that he continued till his death in 
1901. Meanwhile, he was also appointed as a professor of Punjabi at the 
Oriental College , Lahore . He wrote more than fifty books and pamphlets on 
wide-ranging subjects, from love-lore to Sikh traditions, from history to 
ethics, from heroes to charlatans as he also produced polemics. Even being a 
leader in the limelight he could not escape the overt and covert assault of 
untouchability from his fellow and follower Sikhs. 

Our next dalit intellectual poet is Sadhu Daya Singh Arif (1894-1946) 
who came to master the Gurmukhi, Urdu, Persian, Arbic and Sanskrit scripts 
and languages with the help of several non-formal teachers who were 
stunned by his sharp intellect. Not only that he had studied Vedas, Puranas, 
Smritis, Granth Sahib and Quran during his teenage, he also had read wide 
range of secular literature and as also reached the stage of 'Brahmgyani' 
through meditation and contemplation like Sadhu Wazir Singh which is 
apparent from his assuming the title of 'Arif. His first poetical work 'Fanah- 
dar-Makan' was published when he just turned 20. This was written in sadh 
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bhasha and emphasised the quintessential element of mortality in human 
existence. Due to somewhat difficult language and style of composition he 
was advised by Baba Sawan Das, his Sanskrit teacher, to revise it and write in 
simple language. He was bursting with so much of creative energy that he 
altogether produced another kissa entitled 'Fanah da Makan', first published 
in 1915, which became very popular throughout the Punjab while a 
household reading in his own region of Malwa as it was sold in several 
hundred-thousand copies. The work which made Daya Singh a household 
name through the width and breadth of the Punjab was Zindagi Bilas which 
was completed on 23rd August 1916. It is in this work where his vast 
religious, spiritual and secular knowledge is manifest. Following the ancient 
wisdom that average human life is of 100 years, Daya Singh composed 
lyrical poems on each year. Overall it is a touching didactic poetry that caught 
masses' imagination which became the most published, read or heard poetic 
creation next only to Waris Shah's ’Heer’. 

Daya Singh comes to the theme of prevailing communal division 
again and again. Listen! What he says in his discourse on 56th Year in Zindagi 
Bilas: 

Unity I see all around, wherever my eyes rove 

Superior claims of faith, Hindus and Muslims fight over 

Mere jugglery of words, Essence of Ram and Rahim the same 

Of Castist belief untouchability bom, both made of the soil same 

Children of same parents, if they just see Origins 

Forsaking God, they worship false objects, get astray into 

aimlessness 

Give up evils for salvation, devils you remain sans praxis 
Daya Singh has left partisanship, in every sector, every deed 

Daya Singh was aware of all the competing revivalist tendencies and 
religious polemical wars around the turn of century as he says in the ’Fanah da 
Makan’: 

Vamas and religions all, exclusive claims of purity 

Hindus with Har Narayan, hold their principles True 

Pastors and Dayanandi Aryas pronounce, no deliverance without 

them 

Exclusive rights in Heaven say Muslims, no place for Hindus there 
God has no enmity with Hindus, keeps no exclusive place for 
Muslims 
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Fight they all over religion, without knowing the Unknown 
Filthy n empty sans good deeds, paupers they are, without a penny 
Daya Singh false claims the world may make; no recognition without 
actions 

He holds Brahminical ritualism with same contempt as did bhagats 
and Sufis. He is deadly against idol worship. The Islamic influence on his 
mind is quite obvious as he has used 18 aayets in his 3 qissas. Similarly, Sufi 
influence is manifest in his insistence on murshid, guru without whom the 
seeker cannot reach the Divine. The concept of ishq is present at several 
places in Daya Singh's works. Towards the close of Zindagi Bilas in 'Uttam 
UpdeshNo. 39’ he says: 

Creator is happy loving his Creation, be happy in the service of that 
creation 

No knowledge without guru, beseech murshid for the purpose 
Death is premium for lovers' union, emboldened you be like true 
lover 

Be refonned thoroughly before counselling others with confidence 
Elated be not with worldly joys, be soaked in ishq's spring 
Reads He your heart's letters, send your sweetheart an urgent 
telegram 

The importance of Sadhu Daya Singh is manifold. First and foremost, 
he is the first Dalit Punjabi poet to attain the widest possible popularity, the 
kind of popularity enjoyed by Waris Shah, in the undivided Punjab . 
Secondly, he reinforces what was moral and what was ethical when it was 
desired most. Thirdly, Daya Singh's poetry is free from any kind of 
sectarianism and is thoroughly secular in the prevailing communal 
environment. His concern and message was universal in content; it is 
libertarian rather than restraining. Lastly, Daya Singh not only produces good 
poetry but emerges as an intellectual of his age. Through the study of 
scriptures and traditions of major religions of the land, he arrives at his own 
understanding of human existence that he corroborates from his practical life 
and keen observation. He lays great stress on practice than theory, on deeds 
than the scriptural knowledge. Here his background of labouring class 
provides him insights. 

The rise of Ad Dharm movement in Punjab in the 1920s unleashed the 
most virulent opposition to caste under the leadership of the Gadharite Babu 
Mangoo Ram Mugowalia. The autonomous movement drew inspiration 
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from the Dalit poet-saints Ravidass, Kabir, and Namdev and assailed the 
brahmanical structures of social inequality and domination. The Ad Dharm 
movement aimed at securing a distinct identity for the Dalits, independent of 
both the Hindu and Sikh religions. In addition to political mobilization, the 
Ad Dharm movement brought about cultural transformation in the lives of 
Untouchables in Punjab by its emphasis on moral principles for bringing a 
sense of self-respect among them. It also attempted to forge unity among the 
different Untouchable castes by bringing them under one banner of Ad 
Dharm emphasising they were the original inhabitants of the region. Two 
weekly newspapers played a significant role in raising Dalit consciousness in 
Punjab : Adi Danka in the 1930s and Ujala in the early 1950s. Gurdas Ram 
Aalam and Chanan Lai Manak set the trend of radical Dalit poetry in Punjab 
via Adi Danka's prestigious columns. 

Gurdas Ram Aalam (1912-1989), who was bom in a poor Dalit 
family of Bundala village in Jallandhar district, happens to be the first 
Punjabi poet with dalit consciousness. Aalam was not able to go to school and 
learnt basic Gurmu kh i letters from his friends. Even though illiterate, Aalam 
emerged as one of popular folk-poets of stage before the Partition. All the 
four books of his poems were full of social and economic issues of the 
deprived and oppressed caste-communities. On political and social issues, 
Aalam wrote like a revolutionary. No wonder, even Pash (who has become 
symbol of Punjabi revolutionary poetry) considered Aalam the first 
revolutionary poet of Punjab. 

Hazara Singh Mushtaq (1917-1981) was different from his 
predecessor dalit poets. He was an ardent nationalist, flag-bearer of Indian 
National Congress and was also jailed a few times during the late-colonial 
rule for his nationalism. Of his seven books published, Kissa Mazhbi Sikh 
Jodha (1955) directly reflected his dalit concerns. Though he does not chide' 
Independence ' in the context of the poor dalits like Aalam, he expresses his 
disillusionment with the post-Independence developments, brings in 
socialist ideology to disparage the social and economic disparities, and calls 
the dalits for a revolutionary rise in his 1977 Noori Ghazal. 

The revolutionary rise that Punjab witnessed in the form ofNaxalism 
in the late 1960s produced two dalit poets with revolutionary as well as dalit 
consciousness. These were Sant Ram Udasi (1939-1986) and Lai Singh Dil 
(1943-2007). Sant Ram Udasi was born in a dalit Mazhbi Sikh landless 
labour family. He grew up with a strong dalit consciousness and had tried to 
see dignity in Sikh religion, but soon he experienced that caste discrimination 
and untouchability had struck deep roots in the Sikh religion. During 1970s 
he emerged as one of the powerful radical poets and published three books of 
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poetry, viz. Lahu Bhije Bol (Blood-soaked Word), Saintan (Gestures) and 
Chounukrian (the Four-edged). He was arrested and tortured for his Naxal 
connections. The tortures to him were far more severe than were meted out to 
the high-caste Jatt Naxals only because he happened to be a dalit. Another 
dalit Naxalite poet Lai Singh Dil was bom in a Ramdasia Sikh (Chamar) 
family in 1943. He was training to be a basic school teacher when Naxalbari 
sucked him in. In the dream of a society free of caste and class, Dil saw a new 
dawn for the oppressed. He was arrested, incarcerated and tortured, more 
tortured because he was a dalit, while his tonnentors belonged to the 
dominant high castes. Dil was a sensitive poet and his poetry was true to life 
and the experience of poverty, injustice and oppression was so real and told 
so well that he was hailed as the bard of the Naxalite movement in Punjab. A 
great poet he was undoubtedly, and his collection of poetry Satluj di Hava 
(1971), Bahut Saare Suraj (1982), and Sathar (1997) as well as his 
autobiography Dastaan (1998) enjoy an exalted place in Punjabi letters. It is 
remarkable that Dil's Dalit consciousness and identity was free from feelings 
of hatred, vengeance and malice. Though he remained and died a faqir, Dil 
has come to be acknowledged as the one of the few best Punjabi poets of last 
half a century. 

The two powerful revolutionary dalit poets were an upsurge on the 
Punjabi literary stage which had remained dominated by the upper-caste, 
upper-class litterateurs and they became a major source for the bursting of 
dalit literary energy in 1990s. If their poetry was looking for a revolutionary 
class change, it had the vivacity of dalit identity which was capable of 
challenging the hegemonic discourses. Sukhdev Singh Sirsa puts this change 
in perspective: 

The question of dalit identity has given a new ideological context to 
the contemporary Punjabi literature. The new Punjabi poetry has given a new 
expression to the dalit concerns of existential and social identity. This new 
perspective disentangles itself from the class-conflict approach to the 
understanding of dalit identity in the varna system and looks at the changing 
dalit philosophy. Hence, this poetry does not only reject the established 
assumptions and hypotheses but also produces an alternative.(“Dalit Punjabi 
Kavita: Itihasak Paripekh” in Hashia, I, 1 (Jan-March 1908), p. 27 (my 
translation) 

Contemporary poets include Balbir Madhopuri, Siri Ram Arsh, 
Sulakhan Mit, Gurmeet Kalarmajri, Madan Vira, Manjit Kadar, Bhagwan 
Dhilon, Buta Singh Ashant, Manmohan, Mohan Tyagi, Mohan Matialvi, 
Jaipal, Iqbal Gharu, Hamek Kaler, Sadhu Singh Shudrak. They are assertive 
about their dalit identity as dalit political assertion in the past few decades has 
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empowered them to re-read historical traditions and situate themselves by 
providing a pride of space in the otherwise historical trajectory denied to 
them. This is obvious from the following lines of two contemporary dalit 
poets. 

Manmohan in 'Agaz' raises his voice: 

It is said to me 

The colour of your poem is black 
Flat features 
Tattered dress 
Full of patches 
Asymmetrical rhythm.... 

Sorrow appears before pleasure does 
Pains peaks before peace.... 

Tell me now 

If i don't write poems like this 
What should i do? 

Listen what Balbir Madhopuri has to offer in his 'Bhakhda Pataf 
(Smouldering Netherworld): 

For smoked skinned people like me 
I do want 
My poems 

Should be part of that anthology 
That contains 

Stories of Eklavaya and Banda Bahadur 
Struggle ofPir Buddhu Shah 
Sensitivity of Pablo Neruda 

The Punjabi short story had remained a story of the dominant Jatts or 
the urban elite for long time, although stray empathetic notes could be seen in 
the second generation of story-writers in the 1950s-60s. It is only in the 1970s 
with Attarjit's 'Bathlu Chamiar' that Punjabi short-story weaves a complete 
dalit character from dalit perspective. His collections of story 'Maas-khore', 
'Tutde bannde Rishte', 'Adna Insan', and 'Anni Theh' construct the assertive 
dalit consciousness. Similarly if Prem Gorkhi and Bhura Singh Kaler bring 
vitality to the dalit short story, Lai Singh and Nachhatar's stories give a 
distinct personality to dalits. During the 1980s and 90s dalit story 
consolidates itself with Makhan Maan, Bhagwant Rasulpuri, Ajmer Sidhu, 
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Des Raj Kali, Under, Gurmit Kadialavi, Samp Sialvi, Gulzar Muhammad 
Goria and Mohan Philoria who declare themselves as dalits with pride and 
elan as they are inspired by Ambedkar's ideology. 

The Punjabi novel was the product of the early twentieth century and 
its nature was religious in context and content. It is only after independence 
that its scope gets widened. From Gurdial Singh's dalit character Jagsir who 
is still seen in the dominant-subordination landed relations, the novel enters 
into different terrain of dalit consciousness. Gurcharan Singh Rao's 
Mashalchi (1986), Karnail SinghNijhar's Sarghi da Tara, Surjit Sokhi’s Aurat 
te Aurat (1983), Karamjit Singh Aujhla's Ooch Neech (2000), Nachhatar's 
Buddhi Sadi da Manukh (1988) and 'Nikke Nikke Asman’ (2004), Gurmel 
Madahad's Dulla and Des Raj Kali's Parneshwari (2007) have chartered a 
speedy journey of producing the fulsome dalit novels. Gurcharan Rao's 
Mashalchi holds untouchability practiced by high castes responsible for 
educational backwardness of dalits. Nachhatar's weaves a progressive story 
of dalit march onward as compared to some of the jatts who sometimes come 
to them to borrow money. Even on the question of sexuality one finds role 
reversals where girls from upper castes fall in love with dalit boys especially 
the educated ones. Madahad's protagonist in Dulla is a dalit woman Tej who 
does not consider herself less than any man. Not only that she adds to the 
meagre family income but by igniting the dead body of her mother to 
cremation, otherwise prohibited to women by social practice, she raises the 
status of women in general. Tej emerges as a courageous, strong and 
intelligent woman who shows independence of character. She is conscious of 
good living, struggle to progress in life and does not succumb to anybody. In 
Parneshwari, Des Raj Kali looks deep into the Dalit past, seeking to lend 
them an identity when the contemporary social realities fail to respond to 
their aspirations. His work is rooted in Punjab 's legacy of Sufism and 
Buddhism and challenges the cultural hegemonies of Sikh religion. The 
novelist creates his own style of writing and one needs to discard the old 
practises of reading Punj abi literature when one reads Kali. 

One important genre used by dalit writers that becomes an explicit 
expression of dalit consciousness is autobiographical writing. It 
authenticates the real world of exclusionary orders and practices; of social 
ostracism, caste discriminations, economic and sexual exploitation, and 
political subordination; of wants, miseries, insults, humiliations but also the 
world of dalit dreams, aspirations, struggles, sacrifices and rise. 
Understandably, the dalit autobiographies appeared late on the Punjabi 
literary horizon. The first such work happens to by Pandit Bakshi Ram's Mera 
Jeevan Sangharash [My life Struggle], hardly known and referred to as it was 
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not published by any established publisher but by Punjab Pradesh Balmik 
Sabha, Jalandhar, a caste-community organization, in 1983 and Balmiks 
happened to be the lowest of the low, mainly working as scavengers in the 
towns and cities. Lai Singh Dil's Dastan is a poignant account almost poetic 
(essentially being a poet, his prose in Dastan reads like a poem) of his life as a 
dalit, as a revolutionary, as a person on the margins of every facet of life. He 
goes into those issues of everyday life where he felt humiliated, neglected, 
ignored, despised, dismissed and tortured as he also records those who 
befriended, encouraged, stood by, helped and consoled. Balbir Madhopuri's 
autobiography Chhangia Rukh (The Lopped Tree) appeared in 2003 and 
stirred the Punjabi literary world by baring the real rural social life the way it 
was not done before. It is a powerful portrayal of dalit life-world. Equally 
important is the 2007 autobiography by another dalit writer Gurnam Aqida 
called Kakh Kande: Nij ton Haqiqat Val [Blades of Grass and Thistles: from 
Self towards Reality]. Said in a novel stylistic prose it is a poignant account of 
rural-urban continuum as far as the dalits' position is concerned. It challenges 
the dominant strains and takes dalits' story forward in a progression. He looks 
at the changing times with a positive glare where a silent 'revolution' seems to 
be taking place with the dalits' movement from villages and getting free from 
the upper-caste's day-to-day exploitation and oppression. His account hints 
at the steady rise of dalit consciousness and assertion. Being an upright and 
honest journalist he had to face the caste prejudice and attacks where he came 
to be considered as a kanda (Hindi kanta-thistle) by his corrupt superiors and 
jealous colleagues. The autobiography of Attarjit adds another dimension to 
the dalit life-world of Punjab where dalits match the dominant jatt 
community on the question of self-respect even engaging them in fights 
including murders. It was known in the surrounding villages that people 
should be careful confronting dalits of Attarjit's village especially his own 
family. Thus, the dalits have come a long way. 

II 

The essay had begun with a comment on state of literary histories that 
how the elitist approaches in history writing have systematically excluded 
dalit writers only because of their caste and social marginalisation. We have 
seen above a rich heritage of Punjabi dalit writings, the vitality of dalit 
creativity and the best infonned in Punjabi literary circles and historians are 
either just ignorant of these fascinating figures or they feign ignorance. Even 
when one can understand ignorance about writings of Bhai Jaita and Sadhu 
Wazir Singh as they came to light only in the last three decades how one 
makes a sense of this neglect when one talks of Daya Singh Arifs poetry 
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which ruled the Punj abi minds for a century? This section would take account 
of writings on histories of Punjabi literature even while focussing on Daya 
Singh's case. 

The first 'path-breaking' A History of Punjabi Literature in English 
was written by Mohan Singh Oberoi Diwana in 1932. He was a sound scholar 
with facility in Punjabi, Urdu, Persian, Hindi and English languages besides 
being a creative writer. Sadhu Daya Singh was Diwana's contemporary and 
by the time the latter wrote his history the former had made a mark as one of 
the most popular poets of his times. It is unlikely that Diwana would be 
ignorant of Daya Singh's work, and yet he does not mention his name even in 
his chart of minor poets of the British period. One can give him the benefit of 
doubt in his first edition. But omitting Daya Singh in the second edition of his 
history published in 1956 is not easy to understand. Here, Tejwant Singh 
Gill's observation seems to be apt about “his haughty temperament that led 
him to deal arrogantly with his contemporaries.” (“Studying Punjabi 
literature of the Past” in Muse India (e 

-journal),http://www.museindia.com/showcont.asp?id=67) In the 
case of Daya Singh, Gill's further assessment of Diwana appears to be 
problematic when he continues: “So much so, while dealing with the modern 
period, he had the audacity to ignore them altogether, and mention only those 
who wrote in the commonplace idiom and did not have claim to literary 
achievement worth the name.” One does not know whom he has in mind 
when he talks about Diwana's 'ignoring them altogether' because Diwana 
talks very highly of Bhai Vir Singh (1872-1957), Dhani Ram Chatrik (1876- 
1954) and Puran Singh (1881-1931) and celebrates them as 'three pioneer 
Lyricists-Intellectualists'. He surely accommodates several such who to Gill 
'did not have claim to literary achievement worth the name'. Daya Singh 
could surely be counted among 'those who wrote in the commonplace idiom’, 
and yet he does not even get mentioned in Diwana's list where only writers' 
names and their works are given. 

Mohan Singh Diwana was a pioneer, the trend-setter in the 
historiography of Punjabi literature. While he wrote in English, the English 
the English would write, those following him in this respect and writing in 
Punjabi followed him literally as a revered authority. If Diwana included or 
excluded someone in/from the history, his successors would not do 
otherwise. This is remarkable for the culture of history writing in Punjab. 
After a decade of Diwana epitome, Gopal Singh came up with Punjabi Sahit 
da Itihas in 1942, Surinder Singh produced the same title in 1950, Piara Singh 
Bhogal wrote Punjabi Kavita de Sau Saal (from 1850to 1954)' in 1955,Heera 
Singh Dard came up with the tried out title 'Punjabi Sahit da Itihas' in 1976 
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while Jeet Singh Seetal produced Punjabi Sahit da Alochnatmak Itihas in 
1979, to count only the major ones. And host of scholars of Punjabi literature 
paid their attention to the developments in the history of Punjabi literature. 
Most of them have followed the Master of the genre and have not bothered to 
look at poor Daya Singh in their histories. Tejwant Gill says that they “were 
so overawed by his scholarship that they did not acquire confidence to gaze 
critically at the nomenclature, methodology, explication and evaluation 
provided by him.” Selection, of course, is a necessary methodological device 
and also a prerogative of the author that could also be called 'subjectivity' 
which incidentally is in abundance in literature. Diwana quotes Andrew Lang 
of'History of English Literature' in the first edition of his history: 

The writer would indeed have willingly omitted not a few of the 
minor authors in pure literature, and devoted his space only to the masters. 
But each of these springs from an underwood, as it were, of thought and effort 
of men less conscious whom it were ungrateful and is practically impossible 
to pass by in silence. (History, 1956, p. V) 

Diwana adds to what Lang was saying: “The reader has his 
orthodoxies and heresies; so has the writer and it will be much good if both 
recognize...” Surely, Diwana had right to his 'orthodoxies'. But if he was 
pitching in Lang as an authority on history of literature one would expect him 
to follow the master of the game in spirit if not in details. Even if Daya Singh 
was a 'minor' poet in Diwana's eyes, which he was not as highlighted above, 
Daya Singh certainly wielded capacity to 'spring from an underwood of 
thought’ not to be bypassed 'in silence'. Yet Daya Singh was indeed silenced 
as if popular lips who sang him in bazaars and in the fields were being 
stitched together. 

It is in 1971 that Kirpal Singh Kasel in the 2nd volume of his 'Punjabi 
Sahit da Itihas' takes some note of our neglected poet. At least he writes 3 
lines about Sadhu Daya Singh. The historian admits that Daya Singh wrote so 
well that he has been very popular among common people. But even in these 
3 lines Kasel errs on the titles of both the works that he cites. He writes 
Jindagi Bilas as Jindagi Vilas, a minor error, and Lanah da Makan as Lanah da 
Muqam. 

Diwana's exclusion is carried through decades to an authoritative 
work of historiography of Punjabi literature produced by Sahitya Akademi in 
1992. Sant Singh Sekhon and Kartar Singh Duggal like Diwana do not 
mention Daya Singh even as a minor poet in their 'A History of Punjabi 
Literature' although in the interregnum a well-researched monograph on the 
poet had appeared in two prints (Atam Hamrahi's Sadhu Daya Singh Arif was 
published by the Publication Bureau of Punjabi University in 1970. The book 
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was out of print in the late-1980s; hence a second print was brought out in 
1990). 

There should be no doubt that Sant Singh Sekhon was a towering 
Marxist figure of Punjabi literature. In the last phase of his life, he also turned 
to writing history of Punjabi literature. There is a gap of nearly 60 years 
between Diwana's and Sekhon's histories. Much water had flown in the river 
of Punjabi literature in the interregnum. Sekhon in his 2nd volume of A 
History of Punjabi Literature (1996) shows no less generosity than Kasel had 
done in 1971, a gap of 25 years towards our poet under discussion. It is 
another matter that he seems to have just picked up from Kasel and commits 
the same errors in the titles of two works of Daya Singh. It is surely an 
improvement on the 1992 volume jointly edited with Duggal produced by a 
national body on Indian literatures, viz Sahitya Academy. A slightly better 
space is given to Daya Singh in the most recent work in this trail of histories 
on Punjabi literature since the appearance of Diwana's path-breaking work. 
Rajinder Pal Singh in his Adhunik Punjabi Kavita da Itihas (2006) (which is 
8th volume in the 'series of History of Punjabi Literature’ brought out by 
Punjabi Sahit Akadmi, Delhi) gives eight-line information on Daya Singh. It 
is a remarkable correction over the earlier histories in the sense that he gives 
full name of the poet, viz. Sadhu Daya Singh Arif and that also with correct 
dates of his birth and death and also with correct titles of all his works 
including Sputtar Bilas. 

This in short, is the history of'coverage' of Sadhu Daya Singh and his 
works in the 70 years of historiography of Punjabi literature. Indeed, it is a 
history of selective 'silence', of neglect and above all of exclusion. Not that 
Daya Singh’s contemporary 'minor' poets and writers get the similar 
treatment at the hands of historians. In the first place, Daya Singh is not a 
minor poet as discussed in this paper. He is one of the most popular poets of 
the first half of the twentieth century. But obviously he gets shadowed by the 
much lionised and valorised trio of Bhai Vir Singh, Puran Singh, and Dhani 
Ram Chatrik. Undoubtedly the three were towering literary figures, and are 
held at high pedestal not without foundation. But all of them also happened to 
be very rich as also they hailed from 'upper castes'. On the other hand, Sadhu 
Daya Singh was born in an 'untouchable' poor family of labourers where 
social stigma and heaps of insults in daily life were surely detrimental to any 
comfortable creative activity. Being bom a Dalit was a sufficient reason to be 
excluded from the charmed circle of high-caste writers. And surely, this 
treatment was not only 'reserved' for Daya Singh alone. Another popular 
Dalit poet chronologically following him has also been treated in the same 
cavalry fashion, in this respect without discrimination. Gurdas Ram Aalam 
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was born in a poor Dalit family of Bundala village in Jallandhar district. Even 
though illiterate, Aalam had emerged as one of popular folk-poets of the stage 
before the Partition. He used to share the stage with the better known names 
in the Punjabi literary circles, viz. Kartar Singh Ballagan, Vidhata Singh Teer, 
Nandlal Nurpuri and Dhani Ram Chatrik. Unlike Daya Singh who focussed 
on moral and spiritual crises confronting the universal man, Aalam clearly 
grew up with Dalit consciousness and composed his poems and lyrics on the 
working people. All the four books of his poetry were full of social and 
economic issues of the deprived and oppressed caste-communities. He wrote 
with commitment and convictions and publicly presented his poetry 
powerfully on stage. On political and social issues, Aalam wrote like a 
revolutionary. Such a widely known, popular poet like Daya Singh was also 
written off from the pages of histories. There must be social structural and 
psychological reasons for their exclusion. An attempt needs be made to 
unravel the sources of such silences, neglects and exclusions. 
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The Scheduled Castes in the 
Sikh Community- A Historical Perspective 

-Harish K. Puri 



Caste as Colonial Construction 

After the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, when the British 
administrators and anthropologists started looking closely at the social 
hierarchy in the province they discovered that the Punjab represented “a 
notable exception” to the caste system in India. It appeared that the continual 
influx of foreign people of diverse stocks made the people of this region 
extraordinarily mixed. Buddha Prakash depicted, in a way, the special quality 
of the region, when he described it as “The Socio-Cultural Panmixia of 
Punjab”. He also noticed that this region was “practically abandoned” by the 
orthodoxy (Brahmins), most of whom had quite early shifted to the Indo- 
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Gangetic region (Buddha Prakash 1976:8). The British administrators 
noticed, during the 19 th century that, by religion, Punjab “is more 
Muhammedan than Hindu”, and that “Islam in the Punjab is as a rule, free 
from fanaticism”. In the western part of Punjab where there was a larger 
concentration of Muslims and the society was organised on tribal basis, it was 
found that “caste hardly exists”. Part of the reason for such a characteristic of 
Muslim social life in the region was the Sufi influence which was brought 
from Persia by “the early Sultans of Ghor” (Imperial Gazetteer of India -1, 
1908:48-50). 

Historians noticed a significant mobilisation among the artisan 
castes/classes during the period of Turkish rule. The teachings of the Bhakti 
poets, particularly the ridicule of the Brahmin by Kabir and Ravidas, were 
perhaps as much an evidence of a challenge to the structure of social 
deference, as a reflection of a shifting structure of social hierarchy. However, 
in the central Punjab, broadly the area of present Punjab, it was the 
emergence of Sikh Panth which was believed to have made a definitive 
influence with respect to caste. Arnold Toynbee took note of evidence that the 
Hindu society had, by the time of the Turkish invasions, started to break 
down under “the morbid social growth” of caste system, resulting in revolts 
of the proletariat led by Kabir and Nanak. According to J. S. Grewal, 
“Toynbee sees the rise of Sikhism, thus, as an act of secession on the part of 
the internal proletariat of the Hindu Society in its disintegrating stage” 
(Grewal 1972:141). 

The rejection of the caste system by Guru Nanak, the first Guru of the 
Sikhs, appeared categorical. One of the widely quoted of his sabads is : Fakar 
jati phakar nau, Sabhana jia ika chhau Worthless is caste and worthless an 
exalted name; For all mankind there is but single refuge). Another 
composition goes as under: Neechan andar neech jati, Neechi hun ati neech 3 
Nanak tin ke sang sath, Vadian siyon kya rees Jithe neech sanmalian, Tithe 
nadr teri bakhshish (I am the lowest of the low castes; low, absolutely low; I 
am with the lowest in companionship, not with the so-called high. Blessing of 
God is where the lowly are cared for). Guru Nanak's primary quest is for 
salvation; union with God. In front of God; caste is irrelevant. God bestows 
greatness irrespective of caste. One's association with one's caste or pride of 
caste is a positive hurdle. “There is no caste in next world”. Apparently Guru 
Nanak's rejection of caste, as also his conception of equality, are in terms of 
religious criterion. As Grewal explained “Guru Nanak does not conceive of 
equality in social and economic terms”. However, its social implications 
were evident. “Just as every human being was equal before God so every 
individual who accepted the path of Guru Nanak was equal before the Guru 
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and all his followers were equal before one another” (ibid.: 8). A major 
impact was made through the institutions of sangat and langar, equality in 
religious gatherings, and in eating of food together. Another innovation was 
the practice of offering karah prasad by any one including the low caste, 
which is then deposited in a single dish, and out of which thereafter, a portion 
of the holy prasad is distributed to each one in the gathering. According to W. 
H. McLeod, this custom was observed as early as the time of the Fifth Guru. 
“This ensures that high castes consume food received in effect from the hands 
of the lower castes or even outcastes and that they do so from a common dish” 
(McLeod 1975:87). 

Further, at the time Guru Gobind Singh established the institution of 
Khalsa Brotherhood in 1699, a distinct ceremony of baptism ridiculed caste 
distinctions. Three of the first five initiates (Panj Piare) came from the lower 
castes, (though none from the outcastes) It was required that all the 
candidates drink from a common bowl of amrit (sweetened sacred water). All 
these rituals gave a striking blow to the notion of ritual purity, in contrast to 
the ritual rigidity in the Hindu religious places. Violations were not ruled out. 
But the holy injunctions and intentions were clear. There was neither a 
religious support for caste distinctions, nor for caste/birth based priesthood. 
As for wearing of arms, caste made no difference. After the Tenth Guru, as 
per his command, there was to be no living guru. Hereafter the holy book 
containing the Word of the Gurus - Guru Granth Sahib - was to be followed 
as the Guru:“ye whose hearts are pure, seek Him in the Word”. The Granth 
also included the compositions of a number of saints such as Sheikh Farid 
and the Bhagats, such as Kabir, a julaha (weaver) and Ravidas, a chamar 
(leather worker), both considered to be from the outcastes. Their 
compositions in fact appeared to be more radical in condemnation and 
rejection of caste. Their sayings as part of the holy scripture of the Sikh Panth 
appeared to have given to even the out-castes a welcome feeling of affinity 
with and honour in belonging to the new religion. More fundamental, 
however, was the question of survival of caste and of what treatment the 
members of the lower castes or the out-castes entering the Sikh Panth 4 
received at the hands of the dominant section of the people composing the 
Panth. All the ten Gurus came from the Khatri families and in the early years 
the Khatris were prominent among the followers and they exercised 
influence in the Panth. One who entered the Panth, entered with his caste 
intact. He was neither required nor expected to discard caste-belonging. All 
the Gurus married their sons and daughters in Khatri families. The followers 
were not expected to not follow the customary practic of endogamy. They 
were considered equal in several respects and yet were separate in kinship. 
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There is no evidence, however that the outcastes in general ceased to be 
outcastes after joining the Panth. The large scale entry of the Jats by the time 
of the Sixth Guru, tended to alter the caste equation in the Panth. The Jats 
constituted the rural elite who dominated the rural Punjab. By the 18 th 
century the Jat constituency was preponderant among the constituent groups 
in the Panth (McLeod 1975: 10). 

The precise proportion became clear only when the British conducted 
the 1881 Census, which took stock of the caste variable. At that time it was 
found that among 1,706,909 persons who returned themselves as Sikh, about 
64 percent were Jats. The proportion has, more or less remained in the range 
of 60-66 percent. The Jats were the sturdy owners and cultivators of land. 
Their pride of manual labour - dabb ke vaah, te rajj ke khah (till the land deep 
and eat to your fill) - tended to erase the distinction between non-manual and 
manual labour which was a significant marker of the high-pure and the 
polluting-low in the Hindu caste system. In the varna order, the Jats 
(cultivator jati) were classed as Shudra. Guru Nanak, after his settlement at 
Kartarpur, following his Udasis (travels), is known to have taken to the 
cultivation of land. In his teachings, God came to be concept ualised as Sacha 
Wud kirsan (The True Great Cultivator) ( M-l, Sri, 13(19). Guru Angad is 
believed to have earned his living by making ropes through twisting dry 
grass. Kirat Karo (do labour) was a part of the three fold holy injunction: 
Kirat Karo, Vand Chhako, Naam Japo. (do labour, eat by sharing and recite 
God's name). Irfan Habib traced the Jats to the pastoral people first noticed in 
Punjab during 7 th to 9 th centuries and suggested that they may have been 
attracted to the Gurus because of their inherited egalitarian traditions. The 
Jats were known for their indifference to Brahminical social stratification 
and the Gurus “willingly raised Jats to positions of high authority in the New 
Panth”. “The inevitable result was development along lines dictated by the 
influence of Jat cultural patterns” (McLeod 1975:10). 

Whereas the Hindu Varna order was altered, it did not end caste 
distinction. More significantly, the change did not seem to effect the attitude 
and treatment towards the outcastes. The burden of tradition appeared to have 
been heavy among the rising number of the followers of Sikh faith. The Sikh 
Misals (militias) were organised along caste lines (Marenco 1977:38). 

We do not know the number of the outcastes who entered the Panth at 
that stage. It is clear, however, that their number was small until large-scale 
conversion to Sikhism which began towards the end of the 19 th century.5 
During the rule ofMaharajaRanjit Singh (1799-1839), Sikh Jats emerged as 
a major part of the nobility or the ruling class. In the overall population of his 
vast kingdom the Sikhs fonned 6-7 per cent of the total population of his 
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Kingdom. Muslims constituted about 70 per cent of the total, and the Hindus 
24 per cent. But in the area of their greatest concentration, the districts of 
Lahore and Amritsar, the Sikhs formed around one third of the population 
(Grewal 1994:113) 

The Sikh Jats constituted a major part of Ranjit Singh's army; they 
constituted nearly 30 percent of the total nobility and they were the major 
recipients of jagirs. The largest share of religious grants went to the Sikhs 
(Sagarl993: 9). Social status was determined by the size of one's 
landholding. Ideologically, as Grewal noted, the doctrine of Guru-Panth had 
given place to that of Guru-Granth, in recognition of the prevalent social 
inequality. “Every Sikh was equal in the presence of the Granth Sahib, in the 
sangat and the langar, but in the life outside, social differences were 
legitimised” (Grewal 1994:118). 

The contemporary literature noticed a wide gap between the Sikh 
nobility and the common Sikhs. Slavery was prevalent in the society, and so 
was beggary. “Poor parents used to sell their children. At times grown up girls 
were sold” (Sagar 1993:95). 

Some of the contemporary British observers thought that the 
difference between the Sikh nobles and the Sikh poor was greater than similar 
differences elsewhere in India (Grewal 1994: 116). According to Giani 
Partap Singh, former Jathedar of Akal Takht, an uninhibited prevalence of 
caste hierarchy and discrimination against the untouchables was reflected in 
denial of access to villages, public wells and Gurdwaras (Pratap Singh 
1933:146). Religious morality is not known to be safe in the context of power 
and wealth. “With the rise of Sikh power the Panth exhausted its dynamic 
character” (Sagar 1993 :118-119). 

II Creating Merit and Complexity The “British colonial embrace”, 
following the annexation of Punjab in 1849, had “an overriding significance” 
in the shaping of a new kind of Sikhism and in changing the social structure 
and caste relations in the Sikh community. Understanding the hatred of the 
men of substance for the new rulers, the administrators of “Punjab Tradition” 
went about constituting “natural leaders”, who would be loyal to the British 
while holding sway over the peasantry. After the disbanding of the Sikh 
soldiery, confiscation of the estates of most prominent chiefs, “lowering and 
crushing” the priestly class of Sodhis and Bedis, and reconstitution of the 
Sikh aristocracy and the Army (by the end of'mutiny', Sikhs constituted 28% 
of the army in Punjab) had paid dividends to the British during the Indian 
rebellion of 1857. The British administrators in Punjab understood that those 
who stood firmly loyal and served as “breakwaters of the storm” - “natural 
leaders” of the community - “deserved support and encouragement” 
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(Narang 1998: 16-24, passim). 

The course taken in pursuit of the objectives included not only a 
construction of Sikh as Singh but also a new construction of caste for a civil 
order based on privilege and exclusion. This construction flowed from the 
lessons the British chose to learn from the6 Great Rebellion of 1857. 
Nicholas Dirks, in his recent work, Castes of Mind: Colonialism and the 
Making of Modem India, 2002, indicates how through a colonial ethnology 
and “colonisation of the archive”, caste emerged as the dominant trope for the 
British in making sense of India and how India should be ruled. Caste had 
become a specifically colonial fonn of (that is substitute for) civil society that 
bothjustified and maintained an orientalist vision” (Dirks 2002:60). 

The re-organisation of the British Indian Army after 1858 was based 
on a theory of “martial races“. Dirks cites from the recruiting handbooks of 
the Indian Army that the ’Martial Races' were distinguished by loyalty, 
military fidelity and “manly independence”, in contrast to the other groups 
(races) which were effeminate, cowardly or inclined to crime (Dirks 
2002:179). 

George Mac Munn, who became a quartermaster general in the 
Indian army in 1920 noted in his book, The Martial Races of India, that it was 
only in India that “we speak of the martial races as a thing apart.... because 
the mass of the people have neither martial aptitude nor physical courage” 
(citdinibid. 180). 

Mac Munn presented the ruling idea among the British 
administrators, that the martial races were “largely the product of the original 
white (Aryan) races ’’who invented the caste system, as a “protection” for the 
purity of races, ’’against the devastating effect on morals and ethics”, through 
mixing of blood with aboriginal peoples. Like H.H. Risley earlier and Louis 
Dumont later, he stressed on the need to appreciate the caste rigidity as a 
primary source of keeping the Indian society intact against forces of 
disintegration for a thousand years under the Muslim invaders. Accordingly, 
caste was upheld as “a regulatory form of civil society appropriate for India 
under the circumstances of its limited political and social development” 
(ibid. 180). 

The Sikhs were recognised as one of the most prominent martial races 
of India for the loyal support of a section of the elite in suppressing the 
rebellion. However, though Sikhism was noted to have drawn its adherents 
from all classes, it were the Jats who carried such weight in the formation of 
the (Sikh) national character” that the Sikh, “whatever his origin, may now be 
considered as practically identical with” the Punjabi Jat (Bingley 1985:112). 

It was recognised that in the matter of caste, the Sikh, like the 
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orthodox Hindu, “holds aloof from the unclean classes, and even the 
Mazhabi Sikhs are excluded from the religious shrines and are left to the 
religious administration of Granthies of their own caste” (ibid. 72). 

Recognition of that regulatory form of hierarchy as crucial for ruling 
India, not tinkering with it, became a part of colonial wisdom and statecraft. 
One of the significant instances of that regulatory principle as the basis of 
policy related to the development of the 9 canal colonies during 1885-1940, 
which involved allocation of over 4,, acres of freshly developed virgin lands 
for ownership and cultivation. Given its commitment to the “sound 
principle” - “not to upset the existing social and economic order” - the 
British government ensured that “tenants, labourers and other landless men 
should not, as a rule be chosen”. The land was allocated to the “dominant 
castes”, as per the scale of already existing landholding status. (Imran Ali 
1989:95, emphasis added) In the customary scheme, the outcastes such as 
Mazhabis (Churah Sikh), Balmikis and Ramdasias (Chamar Sikh)/ 
Ravidasias were not allowed to own land. In fact even the access to village 
commons - shamlaat land - could be shared 7 only among the hereditary 
landowning communities. “Consequently”, as Ambedkar told the Rajya 
Sabha in 1954, “the 'untouchables' or kamins were not entitled to build their 
houses in a 'pucca' fonn on the land on which they stayed. They are always 
afraid lest the zamindars of Punjab may, at any time, turn them out” (Moon 
:1997 Vol.15:927). 

Another instance, more significant in its import, was the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act 1901. According to this law (which was enacted primarily to 
save the indebted fanners from the rapacious money-lenders of the Khatri, 
Arora or Brahmin castes), the agricultural land could be purchased or 
acquired only by people belonging to the defined “agricultural castes”. All 
those belonging to the lower castes, not included among the “agricultural 
tribes”, were debarred from owning land even if a few had the means to 
purchase land for cultivation. (It was only after independence that Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar, as the Law Minister, moved to repeal the Act in 1952 to remove 
the invidious disability). 

This extraordinary privileging of the Jat agriculturalist (80 percent of 
whom turned to Sikhism in central Punjab districts by 1921) contributed 
further to their caste domination and arrogance of privilege. A difference 
was, on the other hand, made to the status of the Mazhabis byopening their 
recruitment in separate regiments of the Imperial Army. They were first 
raised as a 12000 men strong Mazhabi Corps for the seige of Delhi during the 
1857 revolt against the British East India Company. In 1911 there were 1,626 
Mazhabi Sikhs soldiers (in fact reduced to 16 percent of their number in 
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1857), out of a total of 10,866 S ikh s in the Imperial Army; the number of Jats 
being 6,626 (Marenco 1976; 260). 

Since the Mazhabis had earlier raised their status by discarding the 
traditional occupations like scavenging and sweeping, they were considered 
suitable enough for recruitment as soldiers. Apparently, the British 
considered the Mazhabis to be good soldiers. “They (Mazhabis) make capital 
soldiers”, it was noted, and that “some of our Pioneer regiments are wholly 
composed of Mazhabis” (Rose 1970:75). 

Bingley recorded, that “As a Mazhabi Sikh, despised as chuhra or 
sweeper, at once becomes valiant and valued soldier, and, imbued with the 
spirit of his martial faith, loses all memory of his former degrading calling” 
(Bingley: 117). 

The latter part was, of course, an over statement. Mazhabis 
constituted exclusively Mazhabi regiments - the Sikh Pioneers 23, 32,and 
34, later named 'Sikh Light Infantry' - separate and distinguished from the 
exclusively Jat- Sikh regiments. No Sikh Jat or any other caste man could be 
recruited in the Sikh Light Infantry. Conversely, in the Sikh regiments, as an 
old retired Brigadier explained to the author, “not even a Labana Sikh could 
be recruited to the Sikh Regiments”. The fear of pollution of the high castes 
could compromise their loyalty. However, association with the Army gave a 
boost to the Mazhabi's sense of dignity, marking them out in distiction to the 
other untouchable castes. It was, however, the collateral gain from some of 
the developmental measures undertaken in the Punjab which promoted 
noticeable change in the status and living conditions of the then untouchable 
castes people through occupational and social mobility. One of these was the 
large scale migration for labour during the development of the Canal 
Colonies prompting change from traditional occupations. After the Jats and 
the Arians, the Chuhras and Chamars constituted the largest groups of 
migrants to the Colonies. Among the total migrants to the Chenab Colony, for 
example, there were 8 41,944 Chuhras and 26,934 Chamars besides 1,502 
Mazhabis (Marencol 1976:261). 

The migrations to the irrigation projects or Canal Colonies were 
based on corporate decisions through the caste panchayats, and became the 
basis for corporate caste mobility and a rise in status .A small number of 
Mazhabis retired soldiers were also allotted land in two Mazhabi settlements. 
It was found that more than half of these allottees became landowners and 
tenants and another 13 per cent worked as landless labourers. In a few 
selected areas, such Mazhabis came to be classed among the 'agricutural 
castes'. Their recruitment as soldiers in the Imperial Army had already helped 
in their corporate rise in status, as against Hindus chuhras. It was believed 
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that “for the most part, their advance in Sikh society was due to the special 
favour they held with the British, on whose side they had fought during the 
Sepoy Mutiny” (ibid: 285). 

Among the immigrant Chamars, only 26% continued with their 
traditional occupation: others worked as field labourers, weavers, 
agricultural tenants and labourers. The number of “General Labour” required 
for work on the canals which was 371,940 in 1891 increased to 832,689 in 
1901. Most of these came from the 'outcastes'. Findings of H.A. Rose show 
that “In 1901 the Chuhras and Chamars in Punj ab were quite often working as 
general labourers rather than as sweepers or scavengers or leatherworkers” 
(ibid.: 254). 

Establishment of these colonies and trade centres also contributed to 
development of new towns and mandis in adjoining towns. A section of the 
outcaste, largely chamars, moved to towns, working in mandis or in the 
municipal service. As against corporate mobility, individual members of the 
Untouchable Castes moved to cities and towns in pursuit of earning in cash, 
changed their occupations, became skilled workers or in some cases 
graduated to professional classes. In such cases the upward social mobility 
was a result of individual choice and initiative (ibid. :288-89). The 
introduction of the market economy and wages in cash for labour in the urban 
areas made a tremendous difference to their living and self perception. There 
were improvements in the provision for education and new opportunities for 
jobs to fill government service positions. The establishment of factories 
provided opportunities for skilled and unskilled labour, as also managerial 
jobs to the Untouchable Castes. The 1911 Census recorded 13,200 Chamar 
Sikhs and 2,150 Chuhra Sikhs working in traditional industries like leather 
manufacturing (Joginder Singh 1997:40). 

The social dynamics of economic change promoted both corporate 
and individual mobilisation, occupational change and change in the material 
conditions of caste relations in the Sikh community. Ethne Marenco believed 
that the British rulers deplored the caste system in general and looked upon 
the socio-economic change as an instrument for weakening the edifice of 
caste oppression. One may agree that these changes, to use Andre Beteille's 
picturesque phrase, “loosened the soil in which caste had been rooted for 
centuries” (Beteille 2002). 

However, in the “contradictory bequest” of colonial rule in Punjab, 
the British underwriting of the centrality of caste in both continuity and 
change, had a far 9 reaching impact. One may refer to a note recorded by M.L. 
Middleton, ICS, in the Census 1911 Report for Punjab and Delhi (Vol.15, 
Part I, P343): 
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These castes have been largely manufactured and almost entirely 
preserved as separate castes by the British Government. Our land records and 
official documents have added iron bands to the old rigidity of caste. 

We pigeonholed everyone by castes, and if we could not find a true 
caste for them, we labelled them with the name of the hereditary occupation. 
We deplore the caste system and its effects on social and economic problems, 
but we are largely responsible for the system we deplore” (Cited from Pratap 
Singh 1933:178-179). 

Perhaps, more far reaching in its impact was the underwriting of new 
conception of'merit' attached to the class/caste owning large landed property, 
belonging to military (martial race) strata and 'pride' of unflinching loyalty to 
the British. In most of the pleas for privileges or share in representation made 
by the leading sections of the Sikh community to the British Government, the 
'merit' was spelled out, broadly, as under: We own a very large portion of land 
in the province and pay more than one third of the revenue of the state. The 
record of our military services is unparalleled in the history of British India. 
Our claim, therefore, for special consideration, is justified by our stake in the 
country, by our solidarity and sacrifices which we have made for the state. 
Chief Khalsa Diwan memorandum to the Simon Commission, cited from 
Narang 1998:119) 

In another memorandum, reacting to the Communal Award, the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan argued that; Establishment of Muslim majority may lead to 
transferring the large interests of the landowning classes to their tenants 
(Kamins) and others who have no stake and pay no direct taxes, (cited from 
Narang 1998: 125). Such internalisation of special merit tended to underline 
the well deserved and natural social domination of the Jat Zamindar in their 
relations with the lower castes in their local village situations. It was this 
logic which the British appreciated and institutionalised. Paradoxically, this 
conception of merit also involved a perversion of Sikhism. The early Sikhism 
was a faith of the poor and the low castes. It is the low caste and the outcaste 
who had a stake in a faith and fellowship that rejected distinctions of caste. 
“Sikh religion was an enterprise of raising up the lowly” (Hans 1986:6). 

Kabir's bani in the Adi Granth ridiculed Brahmins knowledge as 
against that of the so-called low caste julaha .Tu bahman main kasi ka julaha, 
Bujhhu mera gyana 10 Turn tau jache bhupat raje, hari sion mor dhiana How 
could those who were concerned chiefly about power and closeness to the 
rulers( raje) for begging and material benefit expect to gain knowledge or be 
close to God ?(Ibid. 13-15). 

Ill Consolidation of Caste Power When the Singh Sabha movement - 
the most powerful movement for refomi in the Sikh community - was 
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launched during the 1880s, one of the “classic” expositions was made by 
Bhai Kahn Singh in his “Hum Hindu Nahin” (we (Sikhs) are not Hindus). 
One of the major arguments, as referred to above, was the total rejection of 
caste in Sikh religion. But that was explained, “with references from the Sikh 
religious-books “. Just about the time of publication of that book, one of the 
most prominent ideologues of the Lahore Singh Sabha was Giani Ditt Singh. 
Ditt Singh, came from an untouchable caste and had become a baptised Sikh, 
changing his name from Ditt Ram to Ditt Singh. He was influenced by the 
Arya Samaj which had launched a vigorous movement for the end of 
untouchability in the Hindu community of Punjab and later joined the Singh 
Sabha. Having had the most intimate experience of the reality of a Sikh 
village life, he was distressed that a baptised amritdhari Sikh was identified 
primarily by his caste and treated accordingly. In his book entitled Naqli Sikh 
Prabodh, he castigated the so-called high caste Sikhs as Naqli Sikhs 
(counterfeit Sikhs). “Caste, at that time, was a dominant feature of social life 
in Sikh society. Those baptised as Singhs from low castes were treated as 
untouchables. Every individual was spoken of by his caste” (Badungar 
2002 : 11 ). 

However, it was the political logic of Hum Hindu Nahin, which 
swayed the minds of the Sikh political class. Judge points to the dialectics of 
Sikhism becoming a key factor in elevation of Jats to a higher caste status and 
the social and political domination of the Jats in Sikh community 
contributing to the consolidation and expansion of Sikhism. “Each 
reinforced the other. It is this dialectics of social change that significantly 
contributed to the emergence of communalism in Punjab” (Judge 2002: 179). 

The social universe of the Sikhs at that time was defined by, what was 
described as ’Sanatan Sikh tradition' - primarily a priestly religion. Giani 
Pratap Singh, later the Head Priest at the Golden Temple, noted that the 
Mazhabis were forbidden to enter the Golden Temple for worship; their 
offering of karah prasad was not accepted and the Sikhs denied them access 
to public wells and other utilities (Pratap Singh 1933:146-47,156-57). 

When a group of Rahtia Sikhs tried to enter the Temple in the summer 
of the year 1900, “the manager of the sacred establishment, Sardar Jawala 
Singh, ordered their arrest. The refonnist Sikhs who accompanied them were 
abused and finally beaten up... Because one of the defining characteristics of 
a sacred precinct, in the eyes of the Sanatan Sikhs, was its ritual purity” 
(cf.Oberoi: 1994:107). 

11 Harjot Oberoi cites from an “authoritative manual” - Khalsa 
Dharam Sastra of 1914 - which laid down that the members of the 
untouchable groups (like the Mazhabi, Rahtia and Ramdasia Sikhs) did not 
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have the right to go beyond the fourth step in the Golden Temple and the 
members of the fourfold varnas including Nai, chippe (sic), Jhivar, (sudra sub 
castes) were instructed not to mix with persons belonging tothe untouchable 
castes. Those who were guilty of breaking caste rules were classified as patit 
and shunned by civil society”, (ibid. 106-107) 

The organisation of Khalsa Brotherhood was very active in 
converting the untouchable castes to Sikhism through ritual baptism. The 
matters came to a head when a group of newly baptised Sikhs from the low 
castes went to the Golden Temple to make their offering of karah prasad at the 
beginning of the Gurdwara Refonn Movement in 1920. According to Pratap 
Singh, thousands of enthusiasts, including professors and students of Khalsa 
College Amritsar, joined in a clash with the Pujaris (Priests) who had refused 
to accept the offering, forcing the latter to flee. However, it did not seem to 
bring any noticeable change. Ove all the Singh Sabha Movement devoted 
more attention to bringing more and more numbers of the low castes into the 
Khalsa Sikh fold and opening of schools and colleges. “Though removal of 
untouchability was also a part of this movement, but the amount of attention 
which was paid to the opening of schools and colleges, was not given to this 
aspect” (Pratap Singh 1933: 145). 

Thereafter, the engagements relating to the Akali struggle for 
liberation of Gurdwaras 1920-25, “did not leave the time for removal of 
untouchability” Ibid.: 151). It was not surprising. For the Jats, who composed 
70 percent of the Akalis, and other high castes, caste equality or removal of 
untouchability was contrary to their disposition for social domination and 
hierarchy. After the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (SGPC) 
was constituted ini 926, care was taken to co-opt three members from the low 
caste communities. By 1933 there were over 200 persons belonging to the 
low castes who were recruited as religious priests, pathis, ragis and sewadars. 
Giani Pratap Singh cited a number of resolutions (gurmatas) adopted by the 
SGPC from 1926 to 1933, expressing “shock” and “regret” over the 
prevalence of discrimination against amritdhari low castes, and instructing or 
“praying” the upper caste Sikhs not to deny to the Sikhs of the lower castes, 
access to temples and wells. Notice was taken of reports of concerted 
obstruction in the recruitment of Mazhabis to the army and instructions were 
issued against such obstruction. However, as he wrote with regret, “because 
of the foolishness of common people and the activism of some selfish people, 
this (practice of untouchability) is present until the present” (Ibid.: 178). 

The growth of communal competition and politics in Punj ab since the 
beginning of 20 th century made removal of untouchability, and conversion 
or reconversion (Shuddhi) politically significant to the political classes of 
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each religious community. It facilitated a phenomenal and fast rise in the 
population of the Sikh community and assertion of distinct identity. 
However, this became, in fact a masked struggle for protecting and 
strengthening the special rights and domination of the high castes, both 
within the community and in the domain of political power in the province 
(Judge 2002b). 

12 A Parallel Caste Hierarchy Sikhism did not lead to the creation of 
an egalitarian community or end of caste hierarchy and discrimination. But 
the caste pattern had undergone a change. Scholars have pointed to the 
construction of a Sikh caste hierarchy, parallel to that of the Hindu caste 
hierarchy. Prominent among these are W.H. McLeod (The Evolution of Sikh 
Community 1976), Ethne K. Marenco (The Transformation of Sikhism 
1976), and Indera Paul Singh (“Caste in a Sikh Village” 1977). 

The emergent comparative picture may be described as under: 

1. In the Hindu caste system, the hierarchy of the actually functioning 
jatis is ordered with reference to the varnashram - the traditional four vamas 
order - attributable to scriptural sanction. As Ambedkar underlined in one of 
his exchanges with Gandhi, in Hinduism it was not the practice you 
disapproved of, but the ideals. In Sikhism, there is no scriptural sanction for 
caste distinctions. The emphasis has been on the brotherhood of all under one 
God - equality among all human beings. The problem is with the practice, not 
the ideals. 

2. Brahmins are at the top in Hindu Caste hierarchy. Among the Sikhs, 
on the other hand, Jats who had graduated to the position of a ruling class 
under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, came on the top of the hierarchy. Generally 
speaking, Khatris, Aroras and Labanas came after them, followed by the 
artisan castes among whom Ramgarhias (Sikh Carpenter caste) enjoy higher 
status than Ahluwalias (kalals). The menial or untouchable castes are at the 
bottom, just as among the Hindus. However, the perceptions regarding which 
caste is placed second, third and fourth varied both by the village and the 
caste one belonged to. 

3. The structure of caste discrimination in the Sikh community was 
considerably liberated from the purity-pollution frame of relations, as against 
the Hindu community in which that consideration is relatively more 
prominent. 

4. Sikhism altered the principle that knowledge is acquired and 
produced only by priestly class (such as Brahmins). There is no permanent 
class of priests or producers of religious knowledge in Sikhism. Even the 
initial advantage enjoyed by the Bedis and Sodhis on that score was 
obliterated after the Gurdwara Reform Movement. Priests and ragis and 
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sewadars (as employees) now largely come from the lower castes, including 
a noticeable number from the Scheduled Castes; and, it may be surprising, 
fewer from the Jat caste. Jat S ikhs would rather control the SGPC. 

5. Castes are endogamous both in the Hindu and Sikh caste systems. 
But going by the field studies, (mentioned below) the endogamy was a little 
weaker, and hypergamy a little stronger among the Sikhs than the Hindus. 13 
IV Ambedkar's move for en masse conversion of Depressed Classes to 
Sikhism. There has been a lack of clarity about why Ambedkar's resolution 
for conversion of India's Scheduled Castes to Sikhism in 1936 was quietly 
dropped. Sikhism was considered to be the best of the available options for 
moving out of the oppressive stranglehold of Hinduism. Understanding the 
reasons for rejection of this option and his conversion to Buddhism instead, 
20 years later, is important to making sense of the position of the people of the 
lowest castes in the Sikh community. A part of the suggestive explanation 
comes from Ambedkar's biographer Dhananjay Keer, M. S. Gore and L. R. 
Bally. Perhaps another significant part of the explanation lies in a 
disclosuremade by Sardar Kapur Singh in his Saachi Sakhi. On 13 October 
1935 Ambedkar made a solemn statement at the Yeola Conference of 
Depressed Classes that whereas unfortunately he was born a Hindu 
untouchable, “I solemnly assure you that I will not die a Hindu”. This was 
rightly described as “a thunderbolt”, for it rocked political parties and social 
institutions in India. It was not simply a question of Ambedkar's personal 
choice because of spiritual or religious reasons. He exhorted his followers to 
change their religion en masse: “you have nothing to lose except your chains 
and everything to gain by changing your religion”. This made it a political 
question. The leading figures from all other religions, approached Ambedkar 
separately, inviting him to convert to their religion, promising different 
rewards. After serious thinking and consultations with a large number of 
people, Ambedkar had decided by June 1936 to embrace Sikhism along with 
his followers. This had the approval of the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha 
and of Shankracharya Dr. Kurtakoti. Conversion to Sikhism was, as 
Ambedkar argued, the best choice from the standpoint of the Hindus 
(Keer 1971,3rd edition:279-80). 

After participating in the Sikh Missionary Conference at Amritsar in 
April Ambedkar sent his son, Yashwant Rao, and nephew to the Golden 
Temple in May, where they stayed for one month and a half, to observe the 
situation and meet with leaders of the community. On September 18 a group 
of 13 followers was deputed to visit Amritsar to meet the 'Sikh Mission’. 
There was already an understanding that the Sikh Mission was going to start a 
college in Bombay in the interest of those Depressed Classes who would 
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convert to Sikhism. One of the reasons for the change in Ambedkar's 
programme may have related to his anxiety about the “chinks in the 
untouchable unity”. According to M. S. Gore “Ambedkar had always been 
conscious of the Mang community's coolness towards his movement. 
Ambedkar responded by leaving the final decision on conversion to the 
future” (Gore 1993:145). 

Keer tends to suggest that the reason for postponing the idea of 
conversions related to his anxiety about the fate of the Depressed Classes' 
share in political power after conversion to Sikhism (Keer: 286-289). Bally, 
who has been a leading Ambedkarite activist, writer and editor of Bhim 
Patrika, provided another explanation. According to him, the untouchables of 
Punjab had conveyed to Dr. Ambedkar their suffering of atrocities at the 
hands of the dominant community of Jat 14 Sikhs and appealed to him to 
ensure that the untouchables never become Sikhs (Bally 1997 ; 155; Ahir 
1992:12). 

However, a part of the reason why they failed to hit it off may well be 
related to a rethinking and opposition to the move among the Sikh political 
class. It was inevitable that the leading men would consider the fate of then 
leadership and position in the SGPC and Gurdwaras, after the 6 crores (60 
Million) untouchables became Sikhs. Such is the evidence offered by Sardar 
Kapur Singh in his well known but controversial book, Saachi Sakhi . 
According to him there was an apprehension that once the tall leader 
Ambedkar became a Sikh with all his followers, none from the existing 
leaders like Baldev Singh may be nominated to the Viceroy's Executive 
Council as a representative of the Sikh community. Master Tara Singh and his 
supporters had to consider his position and that of other leaders in the Sikh 
community and the Shiromani Akali Dal , the SGPC and control of 
Gurdwaras. Kapur Singh recounted a story told by Inder Singh Karwal, an 
Advocate and Akali leader to a small gathering of advocates in the Bar Room 
ofPunjab High Court at Chandigarh in September 1964. He stated that when, 
because of differences between Akali leaders and Dr. Ambedkar, the 6 crore 
untouchables publicly dropped the idea of adopting Sikh religion, he asked 
his neighbour in Lahore, Harnam Singh Jhalla, MA, LL.B, Advocate, (Judge 
of the High Court), who was at that time a prominent Akali Leader, the real 
reason or cause of this “tragedy”. Then Harnam Singh replied “O you don't 
have an understanding of these matters. By Making 6 crore of untouchables, 
Sikhs, should we hand over the Darbar Sahib to Chuhras”?. “This way”, says 
Kapur Singh, “6 crores of Rangretas - Guru Ka-Betas, who had come to the 
door of the Guru were pushed out; the same way as Guru Tegh Bahadur was 
not allowed to enter Harimandir Sahib (Golden Temple)”. But, according to 
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him, the actual truth of the matter is even “more crude and despicable”. His 
argument is that when the “Akali Party” understood the full implications of 6 
crores untouchable entering the Sikh community, they unanimously devised 
a strategy to deal with this “emergency”. Then “they unanimously ecided that 
Dr. Ambedkar and his follower untouchables must be dissuaded and stopped 
from becoming Sikhs for all time”. Master Tara Singh, whose leadership of 
the Sikh community was threatened by Ambedkar’s entry, sent Sardar Sujan 
Singh to Bombay, “with specific instructions” to tell Dr. Ambedkar 'clearly' 
the mind of the Akali leaders, so that he dropped the idea (Singh, Kapur 1979 
: 72-75). 

Kapur Singh's Saachi Sakhi is a polemical writing and not so well 
regarded as a credible source book. It is cited mainly because of the 
plausiblity of his explanation. The logic of power and personal political 
interest of leaders may more often be a more decisive factor than ideology. V 
Struggle for Legal Recognition of Sikh Scheduled Castes After the 
independence of India one of the major demands put forward unanimously 
by all the 22 Sikh members of the East Punjab Legislative Assembly in 1948 
related to securing for the former untouchable castes converted to Sikhism 
the same recognition and rights as would have been available to them if they 
had not become 15 Sikhs. In the Memorandum given to the Advisory 
Committee on Fundamental Rights, Minorities etc. of the Constituent 
Assembly of India it was pleaded that the lower castes in the Sikh community 
- namely, Mazhabis, Ramdasias, Kabirpanthis, Baurias, Sareras and 
Sikligars - who suffered the same disabilities as the members of the (Hindu) 
Scheduled Castes, should be included in the list of the Scheduled Castes. 
Moving the report of the committee in the Constituent Assembly, its 
Chairman Vallabhbhai Patel explained: Really as a matter of fact, these 
converts are not Scheduled castes or ought not to be Scheduled Castes; 
because, in Sikh religion there is no such thing as untouch ability or any 

classification or difference of classes.And so when these proposals were 

brought to us, in fact, I urged upon them strongly not to lower their religion to 
such a pitch as to really fall to a level where for a mess of pottage you really 
give up the substance of religion. But they did not agree. The committee 
recommended the acceptance of the plea made by the leaders of the Sikh 
community to include Mazhabis, Ramdasias, Bazigars and Sikligars in the 
list of the Scheduled castes. Patel, further explained : I concede that this is a 
concession. It is not a good thing in the interest of the Sikhs themselves. But 
till the Sikhs are convinced that this is wrong, I would allow them the latitude 
(Rao 1965, Vol. IV, 594-603, passim). 

In 1953, after the demand for Punjabi Suba had been raised, Master 
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Tara Singh and Shiromani Akali Dal asked for inclusion of all the 
'untouchable castes' converted to Sikhism in the list of Scheduled Castes. 
Observers viewed it as “a part of larger political game” Nayarl966: 239- 
240). 

That only four major castes (covering 85 % of all Sikh 
unto uch ah 1 c/back ward classes) were included in the list was condemned as 
highly discriminatory - “a conspiracy to crush our religion”. Master Tara 
Singh threatened to go on a fast unto death if all the “Acchuts who had 
become Sikhs were not given the same rights as were given to Hindu 
Achhuts' (Jaswant Singh 1972; 243). 

He led a march of 25 Sikhs to Delhi on 1st October 1953,. The 
government conceded the demand and Master Tara Singh hailed the victory: 
“morcha fatehho gaya” (the battle was won) (ibid. 253). 

It was no problem that the Sikhs who were distinguished from Hindus 
(Hum Hindu Nahin), largely because they did not believe in Hindu caste 
system, now considered that such a distinction between the two religious 
communities was itself a discrimination against the Sikhs. The Sikh leaders 
“promoted constitutional provisions for the Sikh society which were an insult 
to Guru Nanak's egalitarian principles.... It may sound ironical, but this was 
the main contribution of the Akali leaders to the framing of India's 
constitution: Reverting the S ikhs to the caste hierarchy of Hindu society by 
giving up the first principle that sets them apart as a distinct religious 
community" (Kumar 1997:410,412). 

16 Reservation for Scheduled Castes in Management of Religious 
Shrines The “practical consideration” for reservation for the Sikh Scheduled 
castes was not confined to the secular domain. By an amendment made in 
1953 to the (Punjab) Sikh Gurdwaras Act 1925, a provision was made for 
reservation of 20 seats for the Scheduled Castes Sikhs out of a total of 140 
elected seats in the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (SGPC). 
Further, a convention was adopted that the Junior Vice-President in the 
Executive Committee of the SGPC would be chosen from the Scheduled 
Castes . In the case of Notified Sikh Gurdwaras, not managed directly by the 
SGPC Board , it was provided that in the 5 member local Managing 
Committees, one member in each case will be chosen from the Scheduled 
Castes (Kashmir Singh 1989 : 176,182 and 188). 

Representation to the Scheduled Castes in the management of Sikh 
shrines appeared to follow an affirmative principle. It also institutionalised 
the recognition of the lower castes in Sikh religion and in the management of 
religious affairs of the Sikh community. Paramjit Singh Judge, who is 
making a detailed study of the tape-recorded speeches delivered by Sant 
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Jamail Singh Bhindranwale, brings to light one of the Sant's important 
observations. He said, “All castes are present among the Sikhs. This makes 
the S ikhs a separate religion/nation” (Judge 2002 189-190). 

VI Present Status of Dalits in the Sikh Community The Green 
revolution added to the economic and political clout of the landowning class 
in general, while further widening the social inequality. Things could have 
improved had the land reforms been allowed. The political clout of the richer 
landowning Jat Sikhs ensured that the policy was squarely defeated. The Jat 
control of leadership in Shiromani Akali Dal since 1962 added to the fear and 
apprehension in the lower caste Sikhs. Whereas much change under the 
impact of dalit political assertion, social welfare measures and spread of 
education is visible, it has also led to more tension and conflict. The sexual 
exploitation of dalit women, which was considered more or less common 
until ten years ago is more often challenged. A number of field studies (by 
Indera Pal Singh, Abbi and Kesar Singh, Saberwal, Jodhka, Judge, Jammu, 
Gill, Sukhdev Singh, and MacMullen,) and surveys and interviews 
conducted by the author, broadly corroborate some of the observations 
relating to the present status and conditions of life of the Scheduled Castes in 
the Sikh community. Indera Pal Singh, in the first anthropological study of a 
Sikh village, found that “Most of the Sikh values are Jat values and the Jats 
assert that they occupy the highest position among the Siks castes” (Indera 
Pal Singh 1977:70). Ownership of land was, according to him the chief 
criterion for determining the status of various people in Indian villages and 
“it becomes more important in Sikh villages as most of its adherents are 
agriculturalists” (ibid.). This gets reflected at the village level in various 
ways. A Chamar respondent gave avery simple explanation for lack of 
support for the communists among the low castes : “They (the communists) 
are our class enemies". The Communist Party 17 was regarded as a party of 
the Jat Sikhs (Juergensmeyer 1982:198). 

One of the most frequently encountered expressions among dalits is 
“When some one says “I am a Jat”, his chest expands. But when we say 
“Chamar”, we contract to nothing” (cited Jodhka 2000: 381). Markedly 
different from the practice in Hindu religious temples, there is a noticeable 
number ofMazhabi and Ramdasi granthies (priests: professional readers of 
the holy scripture) among the Sikhs. Such a transformation started quite 
early, as Giani Pratap Singh referred to in 1933. There is no overt restriction 
on the entry of the lowest caste people to the Gurdwaras. However, whereas 
80 to 90 percent of the Sikhs, in general, believed that there was no 
discrimination, at least 30-35 per cent of the Scheduled Caste Sikhs felt a 
sense of humiliation, that the upper caste Sikhs did not like their presence in 
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their Gurdwaras. Respondents among the latter cited instances of contempt 
or ridicule, instructions to sit at the end of the rows, to come for the langar at 
the end; tokeep out of the service of cooking or serving food at the langar and 
occasionally not allowed to carry the Granth Sahib from the Jat Gurdwara to a 
dalit home for Akhand Path etc. etc. In a recent interview with Ajit Singh 
Poohla, the chief of Taruna Dal of the Nihangs, most of whose adherents 
came from the lower castes, he explained “There is no (caste) discrimination. 
Mazhabis and Chamars performed sewa of looking after the horses and milch 
cattle. “Of course, you understand, they do not work in the kitchen or serve 
food in langar. ... It is part of duniadari. Nihangs are no exception”. You 
cannot ignore the sentiments of the Sangat, he suggested (Judge and Sekhon, 
March4,2001). 

A more significant marker of the resistance against a sense of 
discrimination among the Scheduled Caste Sikhs is the large scale 
construction of separate Gurdwaras by the Mazhabis, Ravidasias 
Kabirpanthis and other caste groups, parallel to the ones controlled by the 
Jats. In our survey of 116 villages in one Tehsil of Amritsar district 68 villages 
(during 2001) had separate Gurdwaras of the dalits and there were separate 
cremation grounds for dalits in 72 villages. Jodhka, in his study of 51 
villages, spread over all the three regions, reported that dalits had separate 
gurdwaras in as many as 41 villages and “ Nearly two-thirds of the villages 
had separate cremation grounds for upper castes and dalits” (Jodhka 2002: 
EPW :1818,1819). 

This kind of divide has been sensitively voiced by a famous dalit 
Punjabi poet Lai Singh Dil: Mainun pyar kardiye, parjaat kuriye Saade sakey 
murde vee ik thaan te nahin jalaunde (O' loving me girl of the other caste, 
(remember) our kinsmen don’t even cremate their dead at one place) The 
construction of separate Gurdwaras was so normal a practice that, Jodhka 
concluded: such constructions have “never been met with resistance either 
from the dominant castes in the village or from the religious establishment of 
the Sikh community” (ibid: 1818). 

The contention may, however, be qualified. A number of cases of 
resistance and conflict have been reported from Punjab's villages during the 
last few years. Such construction of a separate Gurdwara was invariably 
symbolic of the assertion of the dalit communities, which became a cause for 
resentment among the Jat 18 zamindars and the SGPC. For example, the 
Mazhabis of village Heran in Ludhiana district who had 8 years ago 
constructed a separate Gurdwara in collaboration with the Ramdasias of the 
village, resolved last year (2002) to construct another one exclusively their 
own. They were reportedly incensed over the incidents of humiliation of 
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Mazhabi women by the Ramdasia women who had threatened violence if the 
former entered their Gurdwara. The practice of untouchability by the upper 
caste women against dalit women was found to be higher in every respect 
(Jodhka 2002 Mimeo). 

In this case, itwas division of high-low among the dalit jatis. The 
Inspectors sent by the SGPC to dissuade the Mazhabis from constructing 
their Gurdwara failed. Reacting to the resistance by the others and the 
pressure put by the SGPC, the Mazhabis warned that, “if not allowed to 
construct our own Gurdwara, we would convert to Islam”. Inspectors 
relented (Bhatia2002). 

This was only one of several similar cases - perhaps an indication of 
mobility of Mazhabis. Kirpal Singh Badungar, the chief of the SGPC, warned 
in a press statement: The trend of constructing separate Gurdwaras by Jat and 
Mazhabi Singhs in villages of Punjab has witnessed a sharp increase in the 
recent years, thus creating a rift among the Sikhs which could have far 
reaching social implications in times to come” (Times of India, December 9, 
2002 ). 

Ravi Dasi Temples in some cases, had pictures of “Guru Ravi Das' 
and occasionally also of Babasaheb Ambedkar installed within the precincts. 
The presence of an idol of Guru Ravidas, close to the Guru Granth Sahib, 
which is considered improper according to Sikh tenets, became, for example, 
a cause for Jat-dalit tension in Basti Jodhewal of Ludhiana. (The Indian 
Express, November 11,2001). 

Another significant dimension of dalit search for alternative cultural 
spaces to overcome the experience of indiginity and humiliation is reflected 
in large scale movement of Sikh dalits towards a large number of Deras and 
sects such as Radhasoami, Sacha Sauda, Dera Wadbhag Singh, Piara Singh 
Bhaniara wala etc., or their turning to various other Sants, and dargahs of 
Muslim Pirs . This was highly resented by the SGPC and other Sikh 
organisations. The rise of a dalit holy man, Baba Bhaniara, as the head of a 
Dera and the alleged publication of his own separate holy book for worship, 
which led to violent clashes reflected the urge to reject the conventional 
religious spaces. Observers attribute this rebellion of the weak, to the 
arrogant and crude behaviour of the Jats with the lower caste people (Ajmer 
Singh2003 :292-97). 

A radical Dalit Sikh, observed, however, “But all these Deras, spread 
all over Punjab areas are controlled by the Jats and other upper castes. . . . 
Everywhere these Sikhs (SC/BC followers) are mere worshippers, high and 
low sewadars. Every religious sphere is managed and manipulated on caste 
basis”. It was described as “Slow Death of Sikhism" (Muktsar: Dalit Voice 
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1999, June 16-30). 

A rising incidence of atrocities on the dalits in Sikh villages is another 
dimension f the caste divide within the community. A survey of the press 
reports of atrocities on dalits in the Punjab during the last five years (Puri 
2003) brought up over a dozen cases of rape, gang rape, stripping naked , 
stripping and walking dalit women by Jat Zamindars in thevillage, invariably 
with covert support from policemen, in order to punish the 19 dalits for non¬ 
payment of loans taken by male members and to avenge felt insults. The 
believed underlying purpose, stated or unstated, comes out to be “teaching 
lesson to the dalits”. Social boycott of the dalits in the village is another 
method which has, of late, been reported more frequently than earlier, 
leading inevitably to intervention by district administration for razinama 
(compromise). Six serious cases of that kind have been reported during the 
last 3 years. Despite the very stringent provisions under ’The Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of Atrocities) 1989'and directions 
given to the State governments and police, convictions are rare. The details of 
the public nature of the caste atrocities are illustrative. One such case of the 
local power dynamics may well be related.On January 4, 2000 the Jat 
Zamindars of the village Bhail, near Taran Tam, Amritsar did not allow a 
Mazhbi Sikh Hazara singh to cremate his 22 year old daughter in the village . 
The helpless 60 year old father was forced to lug the dead body on a trolley 
and dump it inside the river 3 miles away. 

The Provocation, as reported, was that In Bhail, a “Jat-ruled village” 
near the Beas 24 km. from Tarn Taran, 1000 strong Mazhabi Sikh community 
decided to take out a Gurpurb procession despite ’prohibition’ by the Jats. 
This year the lowly Sikhs mustered Rs. 10000 for the holy purpose. “This 
seemed to be an open challenge to the Jat supremacy". “Retaliation was 
swift. Armed with sticks, a party of Jat Sikhs encircled the village for three 
days and prevented the Mazhbis from entering their fields even for daily 
Gurpurb procession in the village against the wishes of the ruling community. 
A farmer Kartar Singh declared with contempt, “It is all their mistake. We are 
superior to them”. A Jat Sikh woman adds, “The Mazhbis never had enough 
money to organise such a function. I don’t know how they did it this time” The 
police intervened to effect a razinama (compromise). No complaint 
waslodged because the police viewed it as partybazi (groupism). The 
Mazhbis say they were forced by the police : “We are oppressed by both the 
police and the Zamindars, Both are one.” More than a month thereafter, when 
one Mazhbi Sikh woman Pritam Kaur died, her son was prohibited from 
cremating her at the village cremation ground. According to the latest report 
the Mazhbis have been asked to create their separate site for cremation. (Bal 
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2000, The Indian Express, February 15) Harinder Singh Khalsa, a member of 
the National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
observed, evidently with some pain, “Punjab has no untouchability, probably 
because of Sikhism, but I am ashamed to say that in committing atrocities on 
Dalits, we do not lag behind “(Indian Express, August 21,2000). 

20 An understanding of the distinctive pattern of caste hierarchy in 
Sikhism which points to a new pattern of competing hierarchies, parallel to 
that of the Hindus, calls for deeper insight into the dynamics of political 
power and economic relations both at the local and regional levels. Not 
looking closely at the ground level social reality may leave the impression 
that overall the Sikh community represents a homogeneity of castes rather 
than division (e.g. Gurharpal Singh 2000: 85) . 

In the explanations rooted in the primacy of ideology or culture, on 
the other hand, the survival of casteism (“it is very clear and open truth that 
the Sikh society is as casteist and racist as the Hindu society”), is sometime 
regarded as a consequence of incomplete liberation of Sikhism from the 
stranglehold of Brahminism, emphasising greater distancing of Sikhs from 
the Hindus (Muktsar 1999: Dalit Voice). 

Interactions with the dalits in Punjab, however, reveal a pervasive 
tendency to view the interests of economic and political domination as the 
force behind caste-based humiliation, rather than ideology as the primary 
reality. Yet it did not mean proximity to Marxian framework of class conflict. 
Their solidarity and resistance against social oppression is rooted in a 
discreet caste category. There is need to further interrogate caste in varied 
settings of religion and region. 
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Religion, Caste, and Communalism in Punjab 

-PARAMJIT S. JUDGE 



This paper argues that caste stratification among the non-Hindus is 
qualitatively distinct from that of the Hindus. Taking the example of Sikhism, 
it is shown that the Sikh movement ruptured the defining criterion of the 
opposition between manual and non-manual labour because of which 
Sikhism moved away from Hinduism. However, a new caste hierarchy 
emerged among the Sikhs, in which the hitherto lower castes came to occupy 
the upper-caste positions, leading to competing hierarchies among the two 
religious communities which were sharing the same socio-cultural space. 
This became the basis for the construction of communalism in Punjab in the 
19th century. The primary aim of this paper is to examine the relationship 
between caste stratification among the Sikhs and the emergence of 
communalism in Punjab. Most studies on caste among the non-Hindus show 
that in India the influence of Hinduism has been so strong that the caste 
stratification has persisted among them. Owing to the tendency among the 
sociologists and social anthropologists to define caste in terms of certain 
general criteria and/or as a system of social stratification, the existence of 
caste stratification among the non-Hindus is regarded as similar to that of the 
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Hindus. Yet another factor contributing to the prevalent misunderstanding in 
this context is Srinivas' concept of the 'dominant caste'.2 This concept has 
been applied so indiscriminately that any middle caste could be termed a 
dominant caste provided it has high status combined with domination. 
However, in the case of non-Hindus what is called a dominant caste may, in 
fact, be an upper caste. The discussion in this paper is divided into three parts: 
In the first part an attempt has been made to understand the concept of caste as 
a process. It is argued that certain issues are missing in our understanding of 
caste, particularly with reference to the non-Hindu religious communities. 
The Paramjit S. Judge is Professor of Sociology at Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar. E-mail: 176 Sociological Bulletin second part analyses 
the phenomenon of caste among the Sikhs. It also examines the strength and 
limitations of the Sikh movement with regard to changes in the caste system. 
The third part explores how the nature of caste hierarchies among the Sikhs 
and Hindus created tensions in the early decades of the 20th century. 

I Caste Ideology and Caste Hierarchies I define caste as a binary 
opposition of manual and non-manual work. This is not a distinction between 
physical and mental labour as two polar opposites, because forms of physical 
effort such as swordsmanship and cooking are not the same as cultivation and 
tailoring. Dumont (1998:54) is of the view that 'purity-pollution' is the 
defining binary opposition of caste.3 Dumont's definition, to use Claude 
Levi-Strauss's term, is a 'statistical model' of the observed phenomenon of 
intercaste interaction and caste hierarchy. What lies beneath this purity- 
pollution opposition is the hierarchical separation of the manual labour from 
that of the non-manual. Such an argument may seem simple, particularly in 
the light of the prevailing impression that caste, as one of the oldest social 
formations, is a complex phenomenon. To an extent this is an appropriate 
argument against any attempt to simplify it. According to Berreman (1979), 
caste is to be understood as (a) a system of social stratification, (b) 
characterised by cultural plurality, and (c) a process in which the privileges 
are maintained through the exercise of power. Seen from this perspective, 
caste becomes not only a system of social stratification, but also a basis of 
identity. The articulation of identity, however, may not simply occur through 
the exercise of coercive power. It involves the creation of ideological 
explanation of the caste system that would sustain and justify the use of 
power. Furthermore, the caste system, in its ideological sense, is the structure 
and process of the privileged castes. Its strength lies in its ability to include or 
exclude certain groups from the system. The dalits were a part neither of the 
varna scheme nor of the caste system. It was in the context of the relation 
between the caste system and the dalits that the purity-pollution criteria were 
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not only made operational but also enforced fiercely. 

There could be no mercy on the dalits as they were outsiders. 
Religion, Caste, and Communalism in Punjab 177 Thus, the caste system 
may be understood as the opposition between manual and non-manual 
labour, enforced and sustained by a powerful ideology and coercive 
apparatus (Judge 1998). 

Historically, certain ruptures in this seemingly perfect system 
had developed in the form of the emergence of the peasant proprietary class. 
AKshatriya or a Brahmin could be a landowner without doing cultivation, for 
which he could employ a tenant belonging to the Shudra castes. In this 
situation the binary opposition of manual and non-manual labour could be 
maintained in a way that the control over means of production remained in 
the hands of the pure castes. We are not sure what caused changes in this 
structure because of which the cultivators also became owners of the means 
of production. In-migration, invasions, and the advent of religions with 
medieval egalitarianism that attracted the lower castes leading to conver¬ 
sions are identified as the forces of change in the caste system. However, 
there were changes from within the Hindu society itself, as revealed by the 
efforts of the Bhakti movement to revitalise Hinduism. At this point it may be 
pertinent to mention Srinivas' (1966:9) distinction between caste and varna: 
that varna is static and broad hierar-chical division, whereas caste is dynamic 
and constantly changing, both in historical and social contexts. To reinforce 
his argument, Srinivas refers to K.N. Panikkar's History of India: According 
to Panikkar, at the time of the Mauryas there was only one Kshatriya caste, 
namely, the Nandas. The other Kshatriya castes have come into existence 
through a process of caste mobility from among the lower castes (Srinivas 
Ibid.). It may be noted that despite the dynamic character of the caste system, 
the cases of the dalit castes elevating their status are rare. At the same time the 
Shudra castes were among the first to rupture the caste hierarchy. As a 
historical process, the rupture occurred in the medieval period. The foremost 
among the events during this period was the interaction between Islam as an 
egalitarian religion and Hinduism as a caste-based religion. Sikhism evolved 
as result of the interaction between Islam and Hinduism. Subsequently, we 
find the formation of these communities that began the process of their 
coexistence. Recent studies on these communities show that caste 
stratification exists among the Muslims and the Sikhs. These studies seem to 
suggest that there is no qualitative difference between the caste hierarchies in 
these communities and that of the Hindu caste hierarchy. 178 Sociological 
Bulletin II Sikhism and Caste Hierarchy The emergence of the Sikh 
movement was an important occurrence in medieval Punjab. 
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It was a consequence of the interaction between Islam and Hinduism. 
Within the larger tradition of Islam the impact of Sufism and the Kabir-bani 
on the Sikh movement is obvious. From the 16th century to 1699 the Sikh 
movement passed through various phases. The first Guru initiated changes in 
the caste system by starting cultivation after the udasis. 4 It was a break from 
the tradition as it challenged the division between manual and non-manual 
work which was the basis of the distinction between the pure and the 
polluting castes. The subsequent tradition of langar and pankit was in the 
spirit of the equality of all castes (Jagjit Singh 1985). The formation of 
Khalsa by the 10th Guru was based on the principle of caste equality. It is 
evident from the fact that the panj piaras (Cherished Five) belonged to the 
Shudra castes. They were baptised as a group and, in turn, they baptised the 
Guru. This symbolic action paved the way for the formation of the Khalsa 
Panth, setting in motion the practice of caste equality. The formation of the 
Khalsa ushered in the militant tradition in the Sikh movement which 
continued even after the death of the 10th Guru through to the formation of 
the misals, and finally culminated in the rule of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the 
late 18th century. The post-Guru Gobind Singh phase was characterised by 
the anned struggle of the Si kh s. The Sikhs were the best equipped to fill the 
political vacuum in Punjab left by the third battle of Panipat in 1757. This led 
to the formation of a confederation of Sikh chiefs who became rulers in their 
demarcated territories known as misals. It is interesting to note that these 
chiefs belonged to different castes, like the Jats, Tarkhans (later on called 
Ramgarhias), Kalals (now called Ahluwalias), and Sansis (a dalit caste). 
Though the maj ority of the chiefs were Jats, the ruler responsible for creating 
the Jat aristocracy was Maharaja Ranjit Singh who was not a Jat. The 
conversion of Jats to the Sikh faith is a significant event in the history of 
Sikhism. As pointed out by Fenech (2000), their conversion took place at the 
time of the fifth Sikh Guru. Habib (1976) has suggested that one of the 
reasons for the Jats' conversion to Sikhism could be the lag between their 
economic position and social status. In the Hindu fold, Religion, Caste, and 
Communalism in Punjab 179 the Jats were assigned the Shudra caste status. 
Owing to both the introduction of the Persian wheel for irrigation and their 
hard working nature, the Jats became peasant proprietors. Yet their social 
status remained unchanged. 

The rise of Sikhism gave them an opportunity to raise their status. It 
has been observed that the status of the Hindu Jats in Jalandhar and 
Hoshiarpur Districts was lower than that of their Sikh counterparts (cf. 
Srinivas 1966:101). This observation, made in the Punjab Census Reports in 
1931, tends to substantiate the views of Habib on this issue. The relation 
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between the Jats and Sikhism, however, has not been as simple as is 
suggested by Habib. Sikhism also depended on the Jats. In other words, the 
relation between the two was dialectical: while Sikhism helped the Jats to 
improve their social status, the Jats in turn contributed to the consolidation 
and expansion of Sikhism. Each reinforced the other. It is this dialectic of 
social change that significantly contributed to the emergence of 
communalism in Punjab. To trace the significance of the conversion of Jats to 
Sikhism, we may focus on the demographic composition of the Sikhs. The 
caste composition of the Sikhs, according to the Census of 1931, the last 
Census to enumerate castes, is shown in Table 1. It is striking that the Jats 
have an overwhelming presence among the Sikhs. With the exception of the 
Khatris and Aroras no other caste carried the upper-caste status in the Hindu 
caste hierarchy. Notably, all these castes have continued to be endogamous 
groups. Not only that, owing to certain historical reasons some sub-castes 
among the Khatris began to claim themselves to be the uppermost castes. 
According to the caste ideology Table 1: Proportions of selected castes in the 
total Sikh population Agricultural castes Percentage Trading/ Business 
castes Percentage Artisan/ Menial castes Percentage Jats Labans Kamboh 
Saini Mahatam 60.00 1.50 2.08 1.02 1.15 Khatri Arora 2.25 3.43 Tarkhan 
Lohar Sunar Chhimba Jheer Nai Chamar Chuhra 5.87 1.05 0.79 1.14 1.31 
1.05 4.81 2.29 Source: Joginder Singh (1997:179) 180 Sociological Bulletin 
Note: The names of castes coming under the category of Scheduled Castes 
are given in italics, governing marriages, these sub-castes could accept brides 
from other castes, but did not give away their own daughters in marriage to 
them. The Bedi and Sodhi sub-castes are instances of such a trend. It may be 
noted that, as Khatris, these two sub-castes acquired such a status within the 
framework of Sikhism because some Sikh Gurus belonged to them.5 Oberoi 
(1994) is of the view that this situation led to the practice of female 
infanticide among the Bedis and Sodhis in the 19th century to the extent that 
the former acquired the dubious distinction of being called beti-mar. 6 
However, neither the Khatris nor the Aroras constituted a significant 
proportion among the Sikhs and, in actual numbers, they were only about 
164,500, which was far less than the Jats, who numbered 2,133, in 1931. The 
Jats created the major difference in the caste structure among the Sikhs due to 
three reasons: First, as evidence suggests, the Jats converted to Sikhism after 
they had achieved economic prosperity. That is, their conversion took place 
due to status dissonance. Second, the Jats consti-tuted more than half the 
population of the Sikhs, which implies that they were central to the affairs of 
the community. Third, though Maharaja Ranjit Singh did not belong to the Jat 
caste, as a shrewd ruler he could understand the position of Jats within the 
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Sikh community and this led him to create a powerful Jat aristocracy. Not 
only that, he recruited Jats into the army on preferential basis, particularly 
those Jats who belonged to the central Punjab Districts of Amritsar and 
Lahore.7 

The British continued the same policy with the exception that they 
did not confine the recruit-ment to central Punjab. At the time of the 
annexation of Punjab by the British in 1849 the Jats had already acquired the 
status of an upper caste. The influence of the Sikh egalitarian ideology had 
worked to lessen the rigidity of caste, but the new upper castes took care to 
maintain its basic structure. In the process, the intercaste relations acquired a 
significantly distinct character from that of the Hindu caste structure. One 
such area was that of intercaste marri-ages. The practice of hypergamy has 
been quite common among the Sikh Jats. The practice of female infanticide 
kept the proportion of women low among them. Traditionally, they handled 
this situation in two ways, namely, polyandry8 and the purchase of women 
from outside. It is for these reasons that the Jats willingly accepted women 
from the lower castes, but showed no inclination to give their daughters to 
them. Interes-tingly, the children from such Religion, Caste, and 
Communalism in Punjab 181 unions faced no problem of social stigma. It is 
said, however, that polyandry and the purchase of women were common 
practices among those Jat families who had earlier married outside their 
caste. 

However, there is no evidence to substantiate such a contention. In 
other words, there would be no change in the social status of the Sikh Jat 
family due to a hypergamous marriage. Though the Sikh religion could not 
create an egalitarian community, the character of caste structure underwent a 
change. The issue whether caste exists among the non-Hindus has continued 
to engage social scientists. It may be appropriate to take notice of studies that 
focus on the caste among the Sikhs to understand their present society. 
Historians have generally treated caste among the Sikhs as a priori, 
something that requires no examination.9 This perspective of the historians 
is largely drawn from the sources, such as Census and District Gazetteers, 
from the British period. Ibbetson's (1993) famous work on Punjab castes, 
which was first published in 1916, has continued to be a major source to 
identify the position of various castes in the hierarchy. However, a systematic 
attempt to investigate this aspect was started by sociologists and social 
anthropologists from 1960s onwards. 

In this context the works of Harjinder Singh (1977), Indera Paul 
Singh (1977), and D'Souza (1985) are worth mentioning. All these studies 
have two things in common: they are based on fieldwork conducted in 
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villages in Punjab, and they assume that castes among both the Sikhs and the 
Hindus can be put on the same hierarchical scale. In a way, these studies tend 
to refer to the castes in the Sikh villages; but, if examined closely, then 
Harjinder Singh (1977) and Indera Paul Singh (1977) are, in fact, 
investigating castes among the Sikhs. The first and the widely referred study 
is that of Indera Paul Singh (1977). We may take it up for a closer analysis to 
make our point clear. While referring to the position of Jats in the caste 
hierarchy, he writes, 'Most of the Sikh values are Jat values and the Jats assert 
that they occupy the highest position among the Sikh castes...' (Ibid. :70). 

This observation provides us not only with the field reality, but also 
the way the researcher looks at it. Treating the Jats as agriculturists, Indera 
Paul Singh tends to suggest that it is because of their control over land that 
they claim the highest caste status. Also, some ex-ruling families of Punjab 
belong to the Jat caste. However, he overlooks two important points: First, 
most of the soldiers in the Khalsa army belonged to this caste for which there 
is no need of proof and even in the British army the Jats were in large 
numbers. All Kshatriyas were not rulers. Thus, it is not only the agriculturist 
but also the warrior status they have in their 182 Sociological Bulletin minds. 
And second, it may be noted that there is no permanent caste of priests in the 
Sikh temples, kn own as gurdwaras. Most of those persons who perform the 
priestly duties belong to the middle castes. In the absence of a priestly caste 
like the Brahmins, among the Sikhs the caste with the warrior status and 
control over land would like to claim for itself the highest status in the caste 
hierarchy within the religious community. The subsequent analysis of Indera 
Paul Singh creates further confusion. 

A caste hierarchy is constructed, which tends to suggest that the Jat be 
placed at the top, whereas the Brahmin occupies a subordinate position. This 
construction of hierarchy transforms the Jats into a dominant caste. This 
happens because Indera Paul Singh does not distinguish between castes 
among the Sikhs and the Hindus. In the case of the Hindu caste system, the 
Brahmins are at the top; but, as suggested by Srinivas (1987), there could be a 
dominant caste in a particular region whose caste status may not necessarily 
be high. To include the Jat Sikhs and the Brahmins in the same hierarchy of 
castes amounts to the creation of a discourse of caste system cutting across 
religious boundaries. This, in fact, is not the case. It may apply to the Hindu 
Jats of Haryana, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, but not to the Sikh Jats. As 
pointed out earlier, the Sikh movement transformed the fundamental 
criterion of hierarchy by making manual labour desirable. Once we accept 
that there are distinctions in the hierarchies of castes, it becomes clear that 
some rules of endogamy might have undergone a change. In this regard the 
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following incident recorded by InderaPaul Singh (1977:72) is worth noting: 
Once a preacher came to village gurdwara and profoundly advocated the 
abolition of caste distinctions favouring intercaste marriages. One of the 
Mazhbis listening to him got up and requested the speaker to solve the 
problem of finding husbands for his four daughters. 

The speaker asked those wishing to accept the Mazhbi's daughters in 
marriage to raise their hands. Practically everybody in the audience, 
consisting of all castes, raised his hands. Apparently being satisfied with the 
result, the Mazhbi asked for girls to marry his sons. This time no hand went 
up. The issue of intercaste marriage was discussed earlier, particularly in the 
context of receiving/giving daughters in marriage and female infanticide. 
Thus, hypergamy has remained a noticeable trend among the Sikhs. 
Religion, Caste, and Communalism in Punjab 183 We may consider the 
contemporary social science discourse on the Sikhs. For our purpose we have 
selected two recent publications. Gurharpal Singh (2000) has provided a 
classification of the Sikhs which is close to four varnas among the Hindus, 
namely, Amrit-dharis, Keshdharis, Mona Sikhs and Sahaj-dharis. While 
accepting the existence of castes among the Sikhs, he considers these to be 
unimportant for an understanding of the dynamics of the Sikh community. He 
writes, 'Nevertheless the overall impression is still of caste homogeneity 
rather than division’ (Ibid.:85). Unfortunately, he has missed many 
sociological studies that have been consistently taking stock of the existence 
of castes among the Sikhs. Though the fourfold division of Sikhs cutting 
across the caste and economic stratification among them is interesting and 
novel, it provides an unrealistic picture. Who are the Kesh-dharis? Are they 
the Sikhs who are not Amrit-dharis, but keep unshorn hair? It may be 
appropriate to mention that there are many varieties of the Kesh-dharis. For 
example, some trim their beard, but keep unshorn hair; some trim their hair 
and beard, but wear the turban; and so on. In fact, if we empirically examine 
this aspect, we would encounter a baffling variety among the Sikhs. 
Unfortunately, such a division and hierarchy among the Sikhs tends to negate 
the entire qualitative elements of Sikhism in which belief and ethical 
principles are significant. 10 While Jodhka (2000) does not present any novel 
thesis on the issue, he has provided a panoramic view of various studies on 
the existence of castes among the Si kh s. 

He writes, 'While recognising that caste divisions existed among the 
Sikhs, the available literature also indicates that the change experienced in 
the attitudes towards caste during the last century has been quite significant 
in the region’ (Ibid. :386). However, there is no further probe into this issue, as 
he is primarily concerned with the dalits. In fact, what Jodhka has done is to 
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repeat the prevalent perspective on the caste stratification among the non- 
Hindu communities in India in parti-cular and South Asia in general. The 
notion of dominant caste and its overriding influence in sociologi-cal and 
anthropological writings has created a paradigm of understanding caste and 
caste system. The logic of this paradigm is to establish the hegemony of the 
discourse of Hindu social system. In this discourse, the Hindu caste system is 
presented as a natural social order in which varnas are fixed and castes are 
mobile and thus could achieve dominance without questioning the system. 
Since the vamas are fixed, the caste hierarchy in the ideal typical sense 
remains unchanged. 

It logically follows that if a Shudra caste becomes economically 184 
Sociological Bulletin prosperous and politically dominant, it does not as a 
corollary become an upper caste; it rather becomes a dominant caste. Such a 
discourse legitimises the caste system and the hegemony of Brahmins. In 
contradistinction to the discourse of a single hierarchical order, it may be 
argued that there are competing hierarchies. Competing hierarchies emerge 
when the defining principle of the Hindu caste system, that is, the binary 
opposition between manual and non-manual labour is ruptured by an agency. 
Sikhism brought about fundamental changes in the notion of social relations 
by changing the dominant paradigm of the opposition between manual and 
non-manual labour. The first Guru of the Sikhs, Guru Nanak Dev, who 
himself belonged to the Khatri caste, started doing farming at Kartarpur (now 
in Pakistan) leading the way to the subsequent emphasis on human equality 
by the Sikh Gurus in both theory and practice. It must not be inferred from the 
above discussion that Sikhism was able to transform the caste structure into 
an egalitarian moral community of the Sikhs. Sikhism remained far from a 
casteless society. The recognition given to manual labour by the first Guru 
provided the basis for the emergence of a hierarchy distinct from the one 
witnessed among the Hindus. The Sikh community consisted of various 
Shudra castes that emerged at the top of caste hierarchy. The notable among 
these are the Jats, Mehtons, Sainis, Ramgarhias andAhluwalias.il None of 
these castes could claim the upper-caste status in the Hindu social system 
because all of them were engaged in occupations involving manual labour. 
After these castes attained the upper-caste status, which was based on the 
recognition to the manual labour of a particular kind, other castes lower in the 
hierarchy were subjected to the control which generally was aimed at 
maintaining the privileges. Such a distinct feature of the caste hierarchy 
among the Sikhs is one reason for their inability to attain homogeneity. 

To illustrate this point we may take the instance of the fundamental 
institution of marriage. In addition to the predominant practice of caste 
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endogamy, there are also variations among the castes in the practice of mate 
selection, for example, the Aroras still practice cross-cousin marriage, 
whereas the Jats practice gotra exogamy. To conclude, it may be argued that 
the nature and character of caste hierarchy among the Sikhs were 
qualitatively different from those of the Hindus. Not only was difference 
discernible in terms of the positioning of castes with the common 
nomenclature in both the religious communities, even the defining principles 
of the two hierarchies were contradictory. In the backdrop of this 
contradiction emerged the interests of the privileged castes among the Sikhs 
to define clearly the Religion, Caste, and Communalism in Punjab 185 
boundaries in relation to the Hindus. The next section focuses on this 
emphasis on difference that led to communalism in Punjab. Ill Caste and 
Communalism in Punjab In the first part, it was argued that caste hierarchies 
in different religious communities should be understood as competing in the 
sense that the corresponding positions of the castes with the common names 
might vary according to religion. 

Thus, a particular caste occupying low ritual and social status in the 
Hindu caste hierarchy could enjoy an upper-caste status in the Sikh caste 
hierarchy. In such a situation the hierarchies become competing due to the 
interest of the upper caste in the non-Hindu caste system to create a distance 
from the Hindu ideology and structure. It is my contention that the emergence 
of communalism between the Hindus and the Sikhs in the late 19th and the 
20th centuries owed much to the evolution of competing hierarchies among 
the two religious communities. Punjab, no doubt, witnessed one of the worst 
communal riots in the history of India during the Partition of 1947. However, 
the purpose of this paper is limited to understanding the inseparable li nk 
between competing hierarchies and the emergence of communalism in 
Punjab. To explicate this point it may be pertinent to distinguish between 
communalism and communal riots. Panikkar (1991:1) is of the view that 
'Communalism in India draws sustenance from history, from its 
interpretation and selective appropriation. It seeks to construct an 
“imagined” past in order to legitimise its view of the present'. He further 
points out that 'Communalism is a state of consciousness. In making of this 
consciousness culture comes to play in different ways: first, through the 
construction of a community culture and secondly, by the appropriation of 
the existing cultural practices. In both these culture is viewed as synonymous 
with religion’ (Ibid.: 11). Commu-nalism develops through the articulation of 
difference in a way that the plausibility of any integration between the 
religious groups ceases to exist. Communalism by nature is a consciously 
created ideology to evolve a more or less permanent difference. It is done, as 
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Panikkar rightly points out, by selective interpretation of the past. It is quite 
probable that in this process of selective interpretation a new tradition is 
constructed. This new tradition, which has been successfully constructed, 
shows that there is a clear-cut demarcation between the 'self and the 'defined 
other'. In the context of the Sikhs in Punjab the construction of the 'self and 
the 'other' began from 'we are not Hindus' 186 Sociological Bulletin and 
culminated into 'Sikhs are a separate community/nation’.12 Predictably, the 
articulation of these two assertions involved a reasonable discussion on the 
caste system. For our purpose Kahn Singh Nabha's book and the speeches of 
Jamail Singh Bhindranwala, the leader of the militant Sikhs, have been 
selected to discuss how an attempt to draw a line between the Sikhs and the 
Hindus led to the construction of a new tradition. 

However, it may not be inferred that the Sikhs, particularly the 
leaders of the Singh Sabha movement, were responsible for the emergence of 
communalism in Punjab. If we look at the second half of 19th century Punjab, 
we would find that all the three major religious communities - Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs - had been experiencing religious revivalism (Puri and 
Judge 2000). Interestingly, the Arya Samaj movement was the first of its kind 
to attempt to remove untouchability in an organised manner. However, it 
stretched itself too far when it began the Shudhi movement to reconvert and 
raise the status of those dalits who had become either Muslims or Sikhs 
(Sharma 1985). This effort of the Arya Samaj to bring the converted dalits 
back to the Hindu fold was a significant event that contri-buted to the 
emergence of communalism in Punjab. Since the issue of caste remained in 
the forefront of religious revivalism among the Hindus, the Sikhs, too, made 
it central in their religious discourse. To put the issue in proper perspective, it 
is worthwhile to delineate certain features of the Sikhs and the Singh Sabha 
movement. First, as the Singh Sabha movement progressed, the proportion of 
the Jats started rising to the extent that among the Akalis 70 percent were Jats 
(Fenech 2000). Thus, the preponderance of the Jats in both the total 
population of the Sikhs and the Akali movement is not simply an outcome of 
the arithmetic rule that a particular caste must proportionately be represented 
in a movement. As pointed out by Oberoi (1994), the emphasis on the Khalsa 
identity during the Singh Sabha period began with the rise in power of the Tat 
Khalsa. The Tat Khalsa leaders were drawn from the middle class Sikhs, like 
teachers and ex-soldiers, who mainly belonged to the Jat caste. Secondly, the 
Tat Khalsa tried to establish a distinct identity of the Sikhs, not from the 
Muslims but from the Hindus. Interestingly, the construction of the Sikh 
history took place through the creation of a sacrificing and struggling 
community in relation to the Muslim rulers who were presented as cruel and 
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oppressive. The purpose of this construction was to create a demarcation 
between Sikhism and Hinduism. According to Fenech (2000), the purpose of 
the creation of tradition of martyrdom in Sikhism was to move it away from 
Hinduism. The danger of the loss of Sikh Religion, Caste, and Communalism 
in Punjab 187 identity and its submergence into Hinduism loomed large. 

The best way to save Sikhism was not only to purge it from all 
Sanatan influences but also to construct a new tradition. In the construction of 
the new tradition the Jats acquired a more prominent place than the Khatri 
and Arora Sikhs. For Jats, Sikhism was the basis of their upper-caste status, 
whereas for the Khatri and Arora Sikhs the issue of caste was less impor-tant 
as they already had upper-caste status. 13 In the backdrop of these features we 
now focus on the well-known work of Kahn Singh of Nabha, first published 
in 1899. Hum Hindu Nahin Hain (We are Not Hindus) The timing of the 
publication of this work coincides with the rise of Tat Khalsa in the Singh 
Sabha movement. Kahn Singh Nabha, who has been widely recognised as a 
fine scholar of Sikhism owing to his Mahan Kosh published in 1930, was a 
Dhillon Jat by caste. Hum Hindu Nahin Hain is a polemical work and its basic 
purpose is to state clearly that the Sikhs must not be confused with the 
Hindus, as they are a distinct religious community. Nabha (1973:1) is clear 
about the limited purpose of his work: 'After reading this book the readers 
must be able to understand that the Sikhism is a distinct religion from Hindu 
and other religions. However, it should not happen that you begin to oppose 
Hindus or abuse Hindu-ism’.14 As a typical polemical work, it covers 15 
areas with sweeping observations by relying heavily on the Sikh religious 
hymns. What is important to a sociologist is that Nabha gives second place to 
the issue of caste and varna, which, according to him, forms the basis of the 
real distinction between the Sikhs and the Hindus. In the section on vama and 
caste, Nabha addresses the Hindus, telling them that their religious texts give 
pre-eminent position to the Brahmins. Here he quotes from Manusmriti. 
Normatively, according to him, the position of the Brahmins signifies 
injustice to the people of God. 

The second criticism he labels against caste system is the ascriptive 
character of the caste status. Caste is determined by birth. Nabha concedes 
that there are status groups among the Sikhs, namely, gyani (pandit), granthi 
(priest), sipahi (soldier), zamindar (landlord), vipari (businessman), and 
langri (cook) (Ibid. :53). However, these positions are not determined by birth 
and may change, for example, a scholar may clean the shoes of the devotees. 
The third and the most important issue, according to Nabha, is the practice of 
untouchability among the Hindus. The Guru has merged the four varnas and 
castes and created the Sikh religion. 188 Sociological Bulletin After 
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establishing clear-cut differences between the two religious communities as 
regards their social structure, Nabha moves on to attack the Brahmins in 
particular and the Hindus in general. He refers to the story of the martyrdom 
of the ninth Guru - a story known to every Sikh. It revolves around the 
forcible conversion of the Hindus to Islam by a Mughal emperor and the visit 
of Kashmiri Brahmins to the Guru at Anandpur Sahib. Nabha refers to this 
story to argue that the Hindu is so ungrateful that he manipulates the innocent 
Sikhs to cut their hair. In a way what the Mughal emperor had done to the 
Hindus, the same is being done by them to the Sikhs (Ibid. :43-73). The above 
discussion of Nabha's work shows that though he was primarily concerned 
with showing that the Sikhs are not Hindus, his discourse on caste among the 
Sikhs is unconvincing. For instance, he did not take endogamy to illustrate 
the difference. There is no doubt that through its efforts the Singh Sabha 
movement sought to undermine caste distinctions by encouraging the people 
to drop the sub-caste or gotra suffixes from their names. As an alternative to 
the ascriptive surname that revealed the caste of a person, the Singh Sabha 
leaders used village names as suffixes - a practice that continues today. 15 
One may not expect a great deal from a polemical work, but the choice of 
caste makes it an important text, because there was always a way open for 
Nabha to defend his arguments if any critic had pointed out the existence of 
castes among the Sikhs. He could argue that the presence of castes is due to 
the Brahmanic influence and the attempt of the ingrate Hindus to cut the hair 
of the Sikhs and remove their kachh and karha. 16 Nabha was a pioneer in 
raising social issues as the basis for creating a new tradition for the Si kh s. In 
the subsequent period his ideas continued to weigh heavily on any discourse 
on the relations between the Hindus and the Si kh s. 

In due course, the Sikh leaders reached their ideological end when 
Jamail Singh Bhindranwala started his discourse based on Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution that Sikhs are a distinct community and concluded by claiming 
that they are a separate nation. 'Sikhs are A Separate Community/Nation' The 
period between the publication of Kahn Singh Nabha's work and Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwala's speeches is characterised by contradictions in the 
construction of the 'self and the 'other' by the Sikh leaders. In 1947, India 
achieved Independence and Punjab experienced partition accompanied by 
the occurrence of the worst communal riots in the history of the country. The 
migration of population across the borders Religion, Caste, and 
Communalism in Punjab 189 led to the virtual disappearance of Muslims in 
the Indian Punjab. 17 Thus, in the construction of the 'other' only the Hindus 
were left. The combination of various events, particularly the language 
conflict, tended to reinforce boundaries between the two communities with 
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their distinct traditions. Article 25 of the Indian Constitution became the 
major reason for the articulation of the construction of the 'Hindus' as the 
'other'. The Akalis interpreted this Article as if the Sikhs had been defined as 
part of Hinduism. 

They demanded that Sikhism should be constitutionally regar-ded as 
a separate religion. Interestingly, they never demanded that, in view of the 
absence of castes among the Sikhs, the reservation policy for the Mazhbis, 
Ramdasias, Sansis and many other Sikhs who were included among the 
Scheduled Castes should be discontinued. To an extent, the Akalis mobilised 
the issues in the light of their electoral prospects rather than taking a serious 
view of the deviations from the ideal construct of the Sikh community. 
Bhindranwala burst on the scene in 1978 when 13 persons were killed in a 
clash between the Nirankaris and his followers. 18 Within a few years he 
became the dominant figure in the political and religious affairs of the Si kh s. 
He could attract a large number of Sikh youth. In his speeches during his stay 
at the Golden Temple, Amritsar, he frequently focussed on the discourse of 
the Sikhs as a separate religion and a separate nation. It may be interesting to 
note that like Nabha he too belonged to the Jat caste. However, he was not a 
scholar like Nabha, but a preacher whose religious calling, he thought, was to 
preach Sikhism and encourage people to become Amrit-dhari Sikhs 
(orthodox Khalsa Sikhs with all the five 'Ks'). 19 It is worthwhile to state what 
Bhindranwala said about the Sikhs as a separate community/nation: a) A 
person is a Sikh at the time of his birth. 

It is only when people cut their hair or get circumcised that they 
become Hindu or Muslim, b) All castes are present among the Si kh s. This 
makes the Sikhs a separate religion, c) There is no space for a Muslim in the 
18 chapters of the Gita and no space for Hindus in the Koran. But, in the Guru 
Granth Sahib everybody has been given a space. Kabir (Julaha), Ravidas 
(Chamar), Deviji (Kumhar), Sainji (Nai), Nam Dev (Chhimba), and Dhanna 
(Jat) are all given space in the holy book of the Sikhs, d) A Hindu cannot pay 
respect in a mosque. A Muslim cannot do the same in a temple. But, anybody 
can come and pray in the Golden Temple. 190 Sociological Bulletin e) 
Nowhere in the world in any religion you will find langar (free meals). It is 
only found among the Sikhs, f) A Hindu woman cannot keep bodi and put on 
the sacred thread. A Muslim woman cannot read namaz in the mosque. If she 
does it, then she will have to put on veil. You can circumcise a man, but you 
cannot circumcise a woman. Thus, the Muslims are halfMuslim and half- 
Hindu. It is only in the Sikh religion that no gender distinctions exist in 
religious practices, g) When the leaders of India were fighting for 
Independence, the Tricolour was made the national flag. The three colours 
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represented the three religious communities: white for the Hindus, green for 
the Muslims and saffron for the Sikhs. At that time the saffron colour was 
given the third and the lowest place. But the question was who would fight for 
independence and sacrifice their lives. These leaders went to Baba Kharak 
Singh who said that each community should sacrifice according to its 
position in the hierarchy of colours in the national flag. On hearing this, the 
national leaders - Nehru, Gandhi and Patel - put the saffron colour at the top 
of the hierarchy. 19 h) The Sikhs have been sacrificing their lives for the 
protection of Hindus since the martyrdom of the ninth Guru, but they have 
been ungrateful. 

Though Bhindranwala mentions in another speech that the 1 Oth Guru 
demolished caste system, which is evident from the fact that the panj piaras 
(Cherished Five) belonged to the Shudra castes, the existence of castes seems 
to be a natural social reality for him. As indicated by (b), the presence of all 
castes makes for a religious community. However, there is no discrimination 
against the lower castes and the women in entering the gurdwaras and 
practising religion according to the tradition. So, social equality is prevalent 
in Sikhism. Interestingly, more significant is Bhindranwala's construction of 
the 'other'. The absence of Muslims has made no difference to his discourse. It 
seems that the way the Sikh tradition was constructed during the Singh Sabha 
movement continues to hold sway. With all disrespect to history, 
Bhindranwala further contributed to the construction of the Sikh tradition by 
making the Hindus 'the ungrateful other'. In this regard he comes close to 
Nabha, who also articulated the view that the Sikhs sacrificed their lives to 
protect Hinduism, but the Hindus proved to be ungrateful. Whereas Nabha 
feared the assimilation of the Sikhs in the Hindu composite tradition, 
Bhindranwala had no Religion, Caste, and Communalism in Punj ab 191 such 
fear. The issue for him is more political than religious in nature. He demanded 
change in Article 25 of the Constitution which identifies the Sikhs with the 
Hindus. The process that was started by the competing caste hierarchies was 
completed through the construction of a separate religious tradition. Once the 
construction of the tradition became a reality, the plausibility of merging 
Hinduism and Sikhism vanished. At this stage the upper castes among the 
Sikhs could emulate the superstructural components of the Hindu caste 
system to create a structure of discrimination rather than of purity-pollution. 
Conclusion There may be some contention over the question of competing 
caste hierarchies. It may still be regarded that the Jats are not the upper caste 
among the Sikhs, but a dominant caste. Anticipating such a view, we may cite 
the case of some other castes among the Sikhs which are neither Backward 
Classes nor Scheduled Castes. For instance, the Ramgarhias, who were 
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carpenters and masons by occupation, were an artisan caste. It is their 
conversion to Sikhism that made them an upper caste. Inter-estingly, the non- 
Sikh carpenters are included in the category of Backward Classes. The 
Ramgarhias, as an upper caste, are interested in keeping the Sikh orthodoxy 
alive, though they are not a dominant caste. To end the discussion, it may be 
stated that the caste hierarchies among the Hindus and the Sikhs are 
qualitatively distinct despite the existence of castes among the latter. These 
distinct caste hierarchies became the basis for the emergence of 
communalism in Punj ab in the beginning of the 20th century. 

Notes 

1. This is a revised version of the paper presented at the Symposium on 
'Contemporary Punjab: Development, Conflicts and Contradictions' organised as part of the 
XXVII All India Sociological Conference, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 26-28 
December 2001. 

2. Srinivas (1987:4) defines dominant caste thus: 'A caste may be said to be 
“dominant” when it preponderates numerically over the other castes, and when it also wields 
preponderant economic and political power. A large and powerful caste group can more 
easily be dominant if its position in the local caste hierarchy is not too low'. 

3. Dumont's (1998:54) basic argument may be traced to his observation 'that the 
impurity of the Untouchables is conceptually inseparable from the purity of the Brahman. 
They must have been established together, or in any case have mutually reinforced each 
other, and we must get used to thinking of them together'. 

4. This is part of the knowledge of Sikh tradition, and most books on the life and 
works of Guru Nanak Dev refer to this (seeBanerjee 1978). 192 Sociological Bulletin 

5. This is well known. The first Guru was a Bedi; the second, a Trehan; the third, a 
Bhalla, and the rest were Sodhis. 

6. According to Oberoi (1994:227-28), Among the Sikhs the practice of female 
infanticide was most widely practised among the Bedis, the descendants of Sikh gurus. 
Many of the Bedis occupied prominent positions within the guru lineage, but they ended up 
paying dearly for their high social and ritual standing. Due to their extraordinary high status 
they found it difficult to find biradaris of higher status from which to draw husbands for their 
daughters... .To solve this problem they borrowed a solution which had long been used by the 
Rajput landed aristocracy in various parts of India: They killed female offspring at birth, 
thereby avoiding the humiliation of finding a match within low-ranking castes. 

7. An interview with Jagbir Singh Bal, who belongs to the 19th century Sardar 
(aristocracy) family, revealed that Maharaja Ranjit Singh used to recruit soldiers preferably 
from these districts. Each candidate was asked to count up to 25. Those who said yaran 
(eleven) instead of giaran and panjhi (twenty-five) instead of pachi were recruited. These 
pronunciations were confined to these districts. 

8. The practice of polyandry is well depicted in the famous Punjabi play Ik 
RamayanHor (One More Ramayan) written by Ajmer Aulakh. 

9. Oberoi (1994) and Fenech (2000) have recently made significant contributions. 
But they seem to assume the existence of caste system among the Sikhs as natural. Other 
historians have done the same, but these two may be treated as representatives of the general 
understanding of historians on Sikhism. 
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10. Incidentally, about this division of Sikh identity, a lady scholar pointed out that 
Sikhism seemed to be the exclusive domain of men, where women are decentred entities. 

11. The Khatri and Arora Sikhs are not included here, as they already had high caste 
status in the Hindu caste hierarchy. 

12. When Kahn Singh of Nabha (1973) wrote Hum Hindu Nahin Hain (We are not 
Hindus) in 1899, the Singh Sabha movement had changed its character and had become 
synonymous with the Tat (true) Khalsa ideology. In the 1970s, the Akalis initiated the 
struggle for the Sikhs to be recognised as a distinct religious community in the Indian 
Constitution. Soon after, the militant leaders appropriated the slogan of the Akalis by 
changing it into 'the Sikhs as a separate nation'. 

13. For the Khatri and Arora Sikhs, political factors like communal representation 
in the elected bodies in the 20th century might have become important to emphasise the 
distinct identity of the Sikhs. 

14. Kahn Singh Nabha's Hum Hindu Nahin, published by the Singh Sabha 
Shatabadi Committee, Amritsar, in 1973, seems to be the reprint of the revised edition of the 
book published by Kahn Singh Nabha himself in 1899. 

15. For example, Parkash Singh Badal, the former Chief Minister of Punjab, 
Jagdev Singh Talwandi, the President of Shiromani Gurdwara Parbhandhak Committee 
(SGPC) and most of the Akali leaders use their village names as suffixes. 

16. At the time of formation of the Khalsa, the 10th Guru instructed them to keep the 
five 5 Ks: kes (unshorn hair), kanga (comb), karha (iron bangle), kachh (long loincloth), and 
kirpan (sword). 

17. The only Muslim population of Punjab which was not affected by the 
communal riots was that of the Malerkotla princely state. Religion, Caste, and 
Communalism in Punjab 193 

18. Many experts regard this incident as the beginning of'the Punjab problem'. 
What followed this incident was a series of terrorist actions that led to the assassination of the 
Chief of the Nirankari sect. When the Editor-in-Chief of the Hind Samachar group of 
newspapers Lala Jagat Narain was killed in 1982, Bhindranwala was arrested and released 
after a few days. To foreclose such an arrest he moved to the Golden Temple complex at 
Amritsar. From this place he directed his terrorist operations till June 1984, when the army 
attacked the Temple in which he died along with his close followers. During his stay at 
Amritsar he gave speeches which were recorded. There are 14 audio cassettes of his 
speeches, and these are available in the shops run by the Damdami Taksal, a religious 
seminary which was headed by him before his death. The views of Bhindranwala presented 
here are based on the transcription of these cassettes by the author. 

19. Cassettes 6 and 9. 
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Rethinking Secularism 
-Bhagwan Josh 



The all-round crisis of the Indian polity, with its many social, 
economic and political aspects, has finally burst into the open. Today, many 
people are challenging the Constitution and the way in which this has been 
operated over the past decades. There is an insurgent situation prevailing in 
Kashmirand Assam and the North-East in general. In Punjab, the Khalistani 
movement has succeeded in pressurising even the Central Government. In 
central Indiaand the Gangetic plain, the RSS/BJP/VHP have unleashed 
unprecedented violence against the Indian Muslims, and launched a tirade 
against what they call "pseudo-secularism". In the process the state 
machinery has become increasingly subject to communal/ethnic/regional 
sentiments and rendered ineffective. The Indian Anny has taken on what is 
now accepted as a stable role in policing Indian society. Today, what is at 
stake is not the future of this or that government, but the concept of a united 
India, and the very political structure known as the Indian Union. 

Why is there so much ethnic and communal unrest and dissatisfaction 
with the concept of India? Part of the reason lies in the inheritance of a 
fragment of the colonial empire, without restructuring the concept of the 
Nation. In fact, the first expression of this failure was Partition. The national 
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leadership, while articulating popular grievances and awakening 
social-democratic aspirations, nevertheless remained elitist, constrained 
both by class/caste interests and the highly limited franchise permitted by the 
colonial rulers. It sought to manipulate communalism (of all varieties) 
instead of combatting it, failed to infuse political radicalism with 
far-reaching social reform, and capitulated to an undemocratic partition, that 
illusory solution to very genuine problems. Thereafter it framed a republican 
constitution incorporating democratic norms and secular-liberal notions of 
citizenship, judicial administration, and social equity. And the Indian state, 
under Congress control embarked upon a path of industrialisation which it 
called "socialistic". 

But the pattern of "modernisation" turned out uneven and socially 
discriminatory. Regional imbalances and the inequities of status were 
retained and accentuated. Entire regions and zones such as the North-East, 
Jharkhand, tribal areas in Central India, and J & K were left underdeveloped, 
even while being exploited to the full for the ruling elites. Overcentralisation 
has created a situation where the pursuit of state power at the centre becomes 
ruthless - this encourages the development of authoritarian and violent 
brands of politics such as communalism. It also becomes both the cause for 
and result of an erosion of democratic functioning within the hegemonic 
party - such has been the history of the Congress. Thus dictatorial parties and 
persons could equate their own interests with the interests of the nation. 

Behind the mask of liberal individualism and citizenship, 
traditionally oppressed castes/communities, and women in general, were 
denied adequate representation in the affairs of state administration. 
Untouchability was formally abolished in the Constitution, but the law 
banning the practice of it was enacted only 8 years after Independence, and 
honoured more in the breach. The promise of reservations gave much-needed 
legitimacy to the state, but governments failed to provide the educational and 
other facilities required to make such action effective. (The three-quarters of 
the population comprising the SC/ST’s and OBC's possess only 11% 
representation in the Class I services of the country. This despite the 
constitutional provision for 22.5% reservation for just SC/ST’s alone.) 

2/. Pseudo-Nationalism. 

In the hands of the Congress the Constitution became an instrument 
for the pursuit of class/caste interests. Political and economic 
decentralisation, an ideal dear to Gandhiji’s heart, and important not as a 
matter of administrative convenience, but as a prerequisite for the 
harmonious distribution of political and economic power, was ignored in the 
interests of "savarna" capitalism. (It is significant that the share in trade and 
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commerce of the upper castes is 97%, whereas the remaining 3 % of business 
is held by 85 % of the population. There are no Muslim owners among the top 
50 business houses in the country.) Nationalism became an slogan used for 
the reinforcement of the privileges of the ruling elites, including big business, 
landlords, rich peasants, and their political representatives. Any attempt at 
articulating local grievances against the undemocratic polity hence came to 
be crushed in the name of the "Nation". 

The caste consciousness and communalism of the upper castes could 
easily masquerade as "nationalism", but the resistance of the oppressed was 
dubbed "casteism" and anti-nationalism. The last Congress government 
repeatedly referred to the Jharkhand and Gorkhaland movements as 
"anti-national". As per its convenience, the "High Command" tarred the 
leadership of the J & K National Conference and the Akalis with the same 
brush. 

Today we have a situation where the government fails to protect 
citizens lives, but questions their patriotism if they appeal to international 
sentiment; in which, six years after the single worst communal carnage since 
1947, the instigators of the violence receive open political and state 
protection. This blatant contempt for law and the basic norms of justice has 
had profoundly negative repercussions for the credibility of the Union of 
India in the Punjab.) Multi- nationals like Union Carbide can shamelessly 
manipulate the state- machine to evade their criminal liabilities, but their 
victims are tortured with neglect and harrassment by their own government. 
We are also witness to the most blatant extra-constitutional intervention since 
Independence, of big business in national politics, with gigantic sums of 
money being used for the purchase of MP's and the RSS/B JP/VHP campaign 
for the destruction of Babri Masjid. Clearly, a significant section of the ruling 
classes has decided that democracy is no longer convenient for the 
perpetuation of their vested interests. 

3/. The need for Secular Nationalism. 

Thus, the experience of our past was building up to the current 
explosion. Legitimate dissatisfaction with the patterns of development and 
the collapse of civic and judicial administration have been channelised into 
the politics of secessionism and communalism, and, in certain cases, a 
mixture of the two. The fate of independent Indiaas an entity has hitherto 
depended, and still depends, upon a secular and democratic nationalism, a 
popular consensus with the content and orientation of balance, harmony and 
social justice. Such a consensus existed (in potentio) for four long decades. 
The majority of the long- suffering masses were prepared to wait for the 
realisation of these ideals, as long as they had faith in a democratic state 
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which could act as an instrument of their aspirations. This is the reason why 
populist slogans such as "Garibi hatao" could give the Congress such 
powerful support. 

The need for secular nationalism was linked to the need both to 
hannonise the five main religious traditions - Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism, 
Christianity and (Neo) Buddhism, as well as recognise and realise the 
egalitarian aspirations of the hitherto oppressed castes, ethnic groups, and 
Indian women as a whole. In part, this implied a democratic (as opposed to an 
authoritarian) reform and rejuvenation of Hinduism, and all the above 
religious traditions, a cultural revolution which could transform their 
intensely hierarchical sensibility into a new, philosophical acceptance of the 
modern concept of human equality. But the Congress and the elite 
intelligentsia (with a few noteworthy exceptions) failed to launch any 
attempt towards such a renewal of Indian society and civilisation. It further 
confused the situation by adding the label of "socialism" to the Constitution 
during the Emergency. 

4/. The Violation of the Consensus. 

The continued and ruthless violation of the national consensus, has, 
after a long period of unrest among the socially and politically marginalised 
citizens, finally created a crisis for the Indian state as a whole. All these years, 
an overcentralised polity and the domination of ruling classes, castes and 
regions - (the Centre over the states, the North over the South and North-East, 
the upper-castes over the SC/ST's, backward classes and minorities; the 
capitalists, landlords and rich peasants over the working masses; and 
patriarchal culture over women) has operated through unwritten codes, with 
the written and overtly liberal constitution functioning as the facade of these 
unwritten codes. 

The practice of secularism, instead of being expressed as a creative 
dialogue between religious traditions, degenerated into the granting of 
concessions to competing communalisms. Now, since the Indian State's 
practice of "secular nationalism" is under challenge, the Hindu Rashtravadis 
are attempting to present for the ruling elites and upper castes/classes a fresh 
theory of nationalism, whose function will be the preservation of the existent 
forms of domination within a new political code. Thus, behind the 
contemptuous phraseology of "vote-banks" and "appeasement" lies the 
disgust with the phenomenon of voting and democracy itself, and the desire 
to terrorise and blackmail the minorities and manipulate the religious 
sentiments of Hindus for propelling the RSS into power and to inaugurate an 
unashamedly despotic version of the Indian Republic. It is necessary to add 
that the Muslim communalists have aided and abetted this design by their 
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stridently sectarian and patriarchal forms of mobilisation, especially over the 
Shah Bano and "Satanic Verses" controversies. 

5/. Understanding communalism. 

Today, questions about secularism and communalism have to be set 
within this context. Thus, if communalism is seen, not as an arithmetical total 
of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communalisms but as a political expression of an 
authoritarian and patriarchical culture, then several seemingly paradoxical 
phenomena, inherent in the communalist expression of social and psychic 
frustration become explicable. It is not accidental that despite their apparent 
mutual contradictions, all brands of communalism share a highly oppressive 
attitude towards women. Similarly the glorification of violence and cults of 
martyrdom, which are expressions of the same culture, can also bear 
functional and psychological utility for the politics of resistance to both real 
and perceived oppression. Thus, a continued trampling upon the basic civic 
rights of minorities can only strengthen the communal patriarchs and elite 
castes within such communities, as has obviously happened in the case of 
Indian Muslims. 

Conversely an exclusively patriarchal content to nationalism will 
inevitably render it oppressive and communal. (Given the cultural and ethnic 
demography of India, it also becomes understandable that Hindu 
communalism can masquerade as hegemonic nationalism). In addition, 
communalism gives illegitimate power to the more intolerant and 
conservative among religious leaders, raising them to the level of "natural 
representatives", not democratically responsible. This inherently militates 
against political democracy. In sum, communalism is the very antithesis of a 
democratic culture, and its habitual paranoia about the "Other" community is 
an extemalisation of the latent fear of "its own" women and oppressed 
"lower" strata. 

6/. Indian secularism. 

The Indian version of secularism signified the peaceful co- existence 
of religious communities and a creative interaction between various 
traditions. It did not imply state atheism, or an active opposition to religion, 
or even a ban on the public display of religious sentiment, (as long as this was 
non- aggressive). It is this positive connotation of Indian secularism which 
has been systematically destroyed by the violent and despotic cults of all the 
communalists. And it is this connotation alone which must be reconstructed 
and evolved further in order to understand and deal with the religious aspect 
of disrupted social and political relations in the current crisis. Any notion of 
secularism for which religion is a purely private affair of the individual fails 
to comprehend that religion plays an important role as a source of ethical 
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inspiration and in the creation of social identities. 

How is this possible? To begin with, it is necessary to recognise that 
the peoples of the Indian subcontinent carry with them not single, but 
multifarious and overlapping identities. These include identities of caste, 
region, dialect, gender,and community. Whereas gender is natural (although 
gender oppression is certainly not), the rest are historically created, with 
varying lineages. The categories of the "Nation"; of monolithically defined 
communities; caste-federations or estates; and class-alliances and class 
organisations originated in the late colonial period and carried political 
functions within the context of a retreating imperialism. 

Sometimes these identities conflict with each other, pulling groups 
and individuals in different directions : thus, women as oppressed gender and 
women as members of this or that patriarchically defined caste or 
community; Muslims as Pakistanis versus Muslims as Bengalis; Assamese 
as caste-Hindus and as inhabitants of an underdeveloped region; 
Neo-Buddhists as self-consciously rejuvenated citizens versus 
Neo-Buddhists as "scheduled" castes; &c 

Upon the older, pre-colonial matrix of identities were superimposed 
two new sets of identities. One was li nk ed to the language of the colonial 
administration, coloured both by its motivations and inadequate 
comprehension of Indian culture. The British also introduced enumerative 
categories through the censuses, something which profoundly influenced the 
self-consciousness of the Indian intelligentsia. The second set of identities 
was also a product of the colonial churning of Indian society. They included 
the Nation, the community and the caste-blocs, and became political forms of 
expression of the popular striving for change. Because of wide disparities in 
wealth, education and opportunity, these structures came to be dominated by 
an elite intelligentsia, often mobile as leaders within different categories. 

But the different categories had an uneasy co-existence, because not 
all social and political elites had a desire for democratic renewal. Hence the 
construction of monolithic "communities" became the political project of the 
more conservative elements within the different religious traditions, and 
their version of religion was more of a political-cultural project, quite at 
variance with the older, folk traditions. The communal sensibility influenced 
the broader nationalist consciousness, particularly because of the dominant 
social position of communal leaders and the restricted franchise. (This gave 
exclusive political privileges to the castes/classes to which these leaders 
belonged.) 

The national movement proved unequal to the task of blunting the 
reactionary politics of the upper-caste and feudal/usurious elements. For 
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these groups a democratic consensus within a republican constitution which 
gave the oppressed even a glimmer of hope for a social democracy, was 
unacceptable. They floated alternative, exclusivist concepts of nationhood, 
such as "Hindu Rashtra" and the "Two-Nation Theory", to try and co-opt 
popular aspirations. The undemocratic Partition strengthened the reactionary 
elements on both sides of a nation divided into two states. Whereas the direct 
control by Muslim communalists over state-power in Pakistanled to a rapid 
slide towards autocracy, in Indiathe struggle between the conflicting 
social-democratic and authoritarian traditions of nationalism was more 
prolonged. 

Conclusion. 

This struggle has been going on in India, both within and sometimes 
outside the plane of the Constitution for the past four decades. The struggle 
for equality and democratic functioning has lain at the core of the conflict 
between the "upper" and "lower" caste-blocs; the central government and the 
state governments; the backward regions and the state as a whole; between 
city and country; women and the patriarchal structure of society and polity; 
rich and poor, etc. The current political turmoil is but the latest (and most 
serious) expression of the critical stage that the struggle has reached. If it is 
not recognised explicitly even now, no amount of state militarism (or Hindu 
communalism) can prevent the breakup of the country. Therefore, the 
positive aspects of the nationalist platform have to be resurrected and made 
the basis of a renewal of democratic commitment by the people towards their 
own future. 

Thus, tensions about identities in Indiaare expressed through various 
different codes. It is necessary to strive for an alignment of those codes which 
express the social-democratic aspirations of the oppressed factor in our 
society, and isolate those codes which lead to more violence and authoritarian 
politics. As a starting point, a consensus may be notionally accepted which 
will include the basic values of non-violence, women's liberation, the end of 
caste oppression, democratic practices, and the freedom of the individual. 
Any consensus which violates these values will negate the concept of 
democratic secular nationalism, which is the only possible basis for the 
continued existence of the Union of India. An acceptance of this concept will, 
on the other hand, help heal the religious divide, because the values we have 
outlined are just as much contained within religious traditions as are their 
negative features. Our current experience of perverse religiousity owes much 
to the products of patriarchy, communalism violence, and a euro-centric 
understanding of secularism. This consensus can hold Indiatogether, and 
begin the long and painful process of healing the wounds inflicted on society 
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by the decades of "savama" capitalist rule. 

(A) The federal nature of the Indian polity must be re-iterated, with a 
promise made to restructure the balance of power between centre and states 
within a specified time period. The aspirations of backward regions must be 
addressed. 

(B) The legitimate aspirations of ethnic and religious identities must 
be recognised, on the ground of the above mentioned non-aggressive 
consensus. This redressal too, must be time-bound. 

(C) The question of women's equality, embodied in concrete legal 
and constitutional norms, should be placed at the centre of a debate on 
secularism, so as to construct a new cultural basis for Indian nationhood. 

(D) The prolonged quest for social equality, justice and redressal of 
grievances by victims of communal/caste violence; and by the victims of 
environmental-industrial oppression must meet with the promise of 
realisation, again, within the foreseeable future. 

The four items of this agenda should form the pillars of national, 
secular renewal as the basis of India's democratic republic. 
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JTaTCTO K<5sTt td HFHF H^F 


UFRtWFre l#R# TV# #377 # 3W 

-HTVHF77 



cVdld'e HFt FF V #FF FFft»r #77 WTT 'F F#HF fF H»T Ft 

u — 

Pdd'y 'ft h# fff' f »f#v fv5 »fff ufoor i fen s ufriw Q<sltl 

— — u 

Fret 'f p % wrator 'f f# fe#e ffwft f tv f »ffwv #t futff 
oftFV feF FUfFF oFFF §?t >tfFF F# Ft FF F FF HFT PtJdcSl 

— <J 

#H'<SFHddl FFF #■ t# I F#HF fF W F <d d' Ph Hi cVdld# PFdoCd' 
F F# FF, FFV F FfFFTFFF HFT FFF HddHd'd'el FFFF F PdHd'Pi-fF 
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TOtro 1 1 to ?ro ftroro to# tro to '^yHoro'/Hroro # nfro# 'to to TOfew, 
TOT feFT TO TOTO (HTOrT TO 1 ## TO HTOTOTO »fTOHTT W7HTO) TOTO5 # TO TOHTO ?5# 
TO# TOHWTTOTOt ## I f# TOTO TO 1 ftTOTO TO# TOTO # fTOH UTfeTO TO TOTOTO TO TO 
fTOTOTOf # TOTTO TOTOTO »## TO, TO#TO §H TO TOTOTOTO# TO## fTOFT# TOTOT 

di6yucs # tt toto 1 to# to i to#to# frororo# ft# P^rolPdid, ttotto ft#, 

TO5t»T PojHdld 1 , #TO TOTO# TO TOfdTO TO fTOTO # fTOTOfw ## TO, §H TOTOT 

#roro# tototo#hto frorfroroi ## froro^r# to 7 htt to# # to htoh to #ro 

<j 

froroftpro wHdd to htoItoj ototo ’to toP i fro? srof## fe# to to ftroro to# 

= o 

FTUTT TO TO"#TOTOP, H#5T o# fiTTOTOTOt, TOTOfHoTTOfTOH%»PTOTOTO' HPtldd'd' TO 
^HTOTOTO of# I 

H#HTO fro W , P<ddl d I d UTOTOTOp TOTO »TO HTOTTO TO oPHoT PdFDdd 1 
»TTO TOTOTO TO HTO HdlPbd oTTOTO 'TO HTT ft# TO I §H TO 1 Pd#d & foT TO# # 

ufroror f#rt»p #t h#»p to TOTObrofroro to# toi fen ?r# to# totototo to 

TTTOPTO TO# TOTO # ## TOT, TOTO TO nPcSTtid 1 ufUTOTO f#TO # o('drl)dl<M) 
TO#»P I TO# TO »fTOTO TO UPTO TO TOTOTO TOTOTO TOTO##>tfTO TO WoCdPI WT ## 
#TOTO Pd dl dl d TOHTOt TO foT TO# TOT, >HTO TO oTTOUTO TO# »P# »PTO TO 
TOTOVTOTOTO TOTOT TO did'Q# TO I TOTH# #T 'ftT TOFfTOTO feTO H 1 c5»i*66HdH ’ 'TO §TO 
TO# TO HTOTO TO ## UTOpoTTOHoTTO 'TO TOP# TO TO#fTOTO TOTO# TO I dd'Pdd TO 

wrorobK to #### §ro to 1 htotot to fro ### topto# # # frorowt 'to 

TOTO 1 U# fTOTTTOTO' TOTOT TO#TO #TOTO TO#TOT TOTO 1 TO I TOTOt/HTOt »PV# FT TOTO5 TOTO- 
TOtTO TO fTOTOH TOTOt TOTTO 'TO U%¥ oTTOTOt TO I §TO cTO^t TOf»T oTOK PdFUdd'd' »fTO 

TOferrot frororo TOt TOtronro to froordTOTOTO totot towto TOrorot toi §tt to 1 fero ?t 
orfroTO to for Trorot nrurot toto TOt &m, sro to toto# TTOfTTOHroro 1 ' TOrot toto 1 ust mtot 
TOTOTO 1 oTOTOTO oTOHoT TOI'dPdold 1 TOTO dfe TOTO oTTOTOt TO I fTOTO TTOTOt TOTO »TTO HTOTO 

§ro to TOfrororo totos to 1 uttoto to tototo toto tototo 'to irofrot to i toto fttro TOrot TOt 
M^trro vHrofeTO TOt frorofw §h TOt ftroHrororo tototto toto »ptoto »ptoto 

UH oTTOTO TOt HHTOTO TOt fTOJTOftPTO oTTOTOt TO I §TO TOTOt TOTO TOt fentTOTO TOTO TO 
TOfronW TOHHH TOTO TOTOTOt TO I TOTOt TO 1 oTOH TOTO TOTO W » TTOTTOTO 'TO TOTOt TOTO 1 , 

-s <J — “ 

H^fe HTOTOTO 'TO TOTO 1 TO I feH ?5TOt §H TOt»T fetfTO ftTOT-offTOTO fHHTOT-F TO 
VMTTTO TOTOt»F TOTO I TOTO dd 1 Pdd TO a'd^l TOTH TO" TJsi 1 Pdd TO I 

TTO5t»F PcdHdld 1 @?TO Ug>tt HTOHtfoTTO UTOTOTOtTO TO TOTOTOt TO, frT7TO TOTOt 
TOTO TO fTOTOTOTOT-fTOTOTO 1 TOt HTOH TO TOTO-fTOTOTO T TOHoTTO T TO5 TOTO5 fTOTO T TO I §HTOt 
HTO TOTO TO foT §H TO TO 1 # TOTO # HTOTOTOT TO, §H # TOTOTO 'TO TOTOH fe#TO T I 
TO#»r Pd H dl d 1 TO »FVTOt foTTOTO 'UTOTO nfTO TOTOTO' fTOTO fej TOTOTO 1 5(t# TO foT 

— •‘v 

fort TOTOt #J TO #HHTOTO/HTO^T Hpddl 'TO TO5T fTO# I fcj TO# uPdsi'Pdd TOt# TO 1 
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333 dfet 333 3fe, HTfe ffe 3F3U3 3, 3 Psddd 33 #3 ffe & »f3 ?fe 
33 3 PidcSoCdl 31 37^3 PdHdld 1 333 fe »ffe 3fe5T fefe ?7^^t '3 375 
fefe 3 1 ?3fe fej 7> irate 3fe utete '§ fete fete ffer 3 , 3 fferfe ute 
333 § 333 hh '3 u%3 ora ww & i ffe feter te 77fe fej, § t h t % ffe3 
»pyfe RjdcS'dHora 1- fet & i fete 3 vfefe § ffe ufe wra '3 Tfet fer 

fefe WTHKoC, PHdrli'dHoC QdH'd' §37? fedfePddl/ Hddd 1 3 s JF3 3 FT§ 

§33 33333 ^fefefe 373 

feter PqjHdld 1 3 1 fefetr fer ?fet fej, ?7fe feffejFT ute <fet 

3fefe fe ffej 33-ffe fefe 1 '3 fefe MW fe 33fe fet 3# 3 I §3 
»rw 3 Ttet fej fefe 3 mrot ter 3ftefe '3 srw zrafe 31 
fete rt'dld'fe Rj dol'd' 3 oTT-T-feter fe»f T fer»f T d'Hdd 3 fefe TTfk»T T 3 T ^ 

<J s 

Pdfe 3333 fe 3333T 3ffe 3 I 't3fe33ffefe 33fe »T3 PdWlrlfV '3 33 
cVdldfe Rj dol'd' fet 3(3. doldfe'd, fefe 33753 3 tfe fe. >>f333 3 1 375 
3 for 3rat 33, 333 3 fed33 3 1 3dl3d' fe33 3fe»f T 3 T 3-TdW)dl ffefew 
H3T33 3fef fe fe 3 T #3 T 3 I §fe 3 ?7fe feftejFT, fefef T 3 T 3 3 333f>H3 T 
'3 333 dfe fefe H'dd5PH3 cVdldfe UW fe ffe 75fe 333 333373 

•v 

fete ffe for fete uw 3 fefe, 3iddloc 3 »f33 333 fete Tfefe fe 
fefe'd'dol feHfe 3333 1 §fe fe-fef 1 3Uf ffef I 

tfe fe. 3f333 §3 3ffef T 3 T 33 37333 fe dfe 33fe 3 frT3 3 Wdl'd'd 
73dt 3 3 T fe»f T ffe zffe 1 »f3 fej >>f33 3t 3T73>ft 7Tf3»F3 T 33 33 '3 
H'ddsjfHortl WddQw'd fFUgHf Hf§>H'3'do< 31753 3 3H3 333t 3 f33 '3 
333 T , 3 fe 33 3 Hdld'd 3ZF 3 1 f333 3, 3 feiWKt PdW Wd 1 '3 333 3t 33 
3 I WT. 3H3f33373# Wd'dd 3 H^ra333753t 7Tf3»33 T 33r 333 W3fe 
Hra 3T3 333t 3 I flfSH Hfi-R>3 '3 73# 3t Hf33t 3 HK33 753t H%»f T 3 T 33 
333 '3 33 f^ 1 3 1 f^F 3 I 3^ fe >F753 fife 3 Pzidldld 3 33733 3 ?33t fej 
fe fef33 T '3 33 fefe 3 33 ffe 3 »fe ?3fe fej 3 33333 3 1 333 333fe»F 
PdWWd'd' 3 33-333 T fe 3 3fe fefe>3 I §fe fe»F ffefe ?3fe fej 3 3 
ffew 1 fetra fefe 3fe fe _ §3 fe fefeF'd'dol fefe3 fe ffelfew fe 3T75 
33fe»F 331 

?3fe fe»F 33 Hd'd3'd' 3 fef3 75fe 373 3 T 3fe H'dldddl 3 1 337W 
fefe 3 3 fe fefera 1 3 Hfe3 W 7fe3 3 I ffej UT75U 3 OT33 fer 3 1 ufet 3 I 
3 T 3 T t H'felyddl 3 ?3fe fej 3 fefdd'Hol 313333 fefe Hd'dcS'd' 7375 33 
fefe 31 3 T 3 T % 75fe H'feydd]lm3 H37T fe fe333 T ffefefefe H3373fe 3 
fefe 31 H'fedddl feufefe fe>3fe, Hfeterat fH33fe »fe M33733 
Hd'd3'd' 3fe 3 I §33 »33ffe 333 '3 ffe §fe H373fe 3 333^33 7375 H3 
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ufet»T H 1 U77 H'dlyddl 5TWH >>fe fe#H # HHH PHdrlti 1 Hfefe 

u — 

f?53Ior, HHfetHHfe^'d'dol ddttd'd' § Hfw 1 H 1 Hfe I 733\ 33 3 fHW fefe 
fefen ffedww hhjT ut fe>>rfwfe>>f T fuTWn fern 3 wfe wfefeidldy* 

•k — 

f W W W3t HI d 'Th h! (Vdk'ti'lttF »fe wfe 3 733\ 33 Ht W HH5 
j-feud ftfet w fe»rfe»F Jd'Hdd Pdo(Hd 3t3 T , h nfet h nfefef 1 Hferfe 3 
W WE 3\ »fe PHdrlcddH^ '3 Hfw 3\ HW WW ft I WT tdT 

■few-nw few wP nt w w fe ?fef fetr few i few '3 w 33 

itfkTOf ifedddd* WRT W I W HHfefeftw, fewfeife »ffe lffeM»F 
3 Hdlodd % @fe W3 yfefefe Up ?fef 3 wt, wfe HH% few feHOT W3 W 
fefew W feu 1- feWT fw 33 33 I 33/33 H'ddSPw 

fewtft UWfeb-F <j »n^ orfe d'Hdd, Hfe HW »ffe HT-fet W-W W5 

W HHfefHfen 1 & I cVdld'til JX^, few, PHU'd' WHH W5Hfe 

HW, HfewW fe HW 3 ufwfw 333 few, d'dPdd HOTH H 
nf3W33\ 333 H few MU37USI HtkTOf HH-fW, ddcSldl fe 

Mfet HUftw, ddd'dl Pd Pdd 1 H W33 (Vdld'dl fw W5 

fefeHW#fewfwsMutpfeWA?tfetl 
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UFHWFTH flTF 1 # HHoP#t 



vJtff 7 feiF f FF wjfff f%fcr fff # w uiHt fFF 7 , ff# 
h 7 y^FyF'dPttm 7 wtF# djddtdl i wiWf%fcr fff f 1 *"*! 

F'dd'dl FFF F FF5 <TO FF 3 FF 7 FF 7 FFFT f%F FF# F# HW WF FF 

— •‘v 

fFdF ?5FF F 7 F I f# FFFTW F HW ^TF# ft# F fl# F^ #F FFFf 7 # 
fFFF FFF5 FFF F 7 # Si'Fdd Ft I fUtT^Tfl'l §F F?5 FFF FF I FTFF 7 
WFFtl §FF FW #F FF I @F FF FFF F FF FF# 3 FfF# F 7 # trap 
#5 FWF 7 uge?t, ft# @FF FTFF 7 HFdd #W FFt Tfl-1 Hddd 'F UfF 
rT^t I FF @F FF UfF F# Ff## I @F#I §FFFF#FI FF USB 1 F## 

ftf ridd 1 Pirn 7 f§ffffs? w htfjfff@fffbwff fFF 7 1 ffFFTF#? 

W^ fFF 7 fUTFFI §FF FFW FFF 7 % H^?F fof§ Fd# #? FF# # FdF# 
FF F ufH F ft# % FFF ?5#; FdFcSdfl F 7 FF 7 FFF FFF ?5#; HF-WS 
FF Ft ft ft FF F># I @FFFF5 FFF FFFT FFF F^FTF^tfeFF? @FFF# 
FUFKtM, »H-r# Fld-d'cSdll 'F FF FFF F 7 # §F FdFWlt F 7 FFF FFF 7 
F FF FFF 7 @# ®# FFF FF# # I FF f#T ## f%F F 7 >>T HW fe f#J ft# 
FFF FF# F FF FF FF # FFF FF I l# foif, »H# FfF F F### F 
F 7 F-H< l >F 7 F ?F o <<j 1 6<2; FF5 FFF Ft PdH FF f#ET ft# F# FftjF; FFF ft# 
FfFF 7 F 7 #? Ft FUt; »fFfF §F FFF FF; §?F F FF F fe FfFF 7 FF5 ft# F# 

’ — ’—Us 

FFF FFF; FfFF 7 @?F Ft rl'PdFti FF, FF# H# F #F I 

s ’ ~ u ? «V 
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ggf TO Hgtg UTOg TO feoC Hfw feg feof feyfggt g »n-T5t grown gt 
?m ?w tow ortro g Hgt Hafts' fw fgg gro g wrgt tot hw gt gw 

Hdldd fw TO feoT fug fw 65 HW WH ?W TO rWIJ WTO §H TO W5 

s u — 

W fw fWFI TOW TO# Ufggr g TOW WH H f?H§ fw TO 

t##fgHggt>TO 

g wfw 1 wftr HTTOt W I TOdt, #g»fW, Hdldd... TOFTOI TOTtw fw fog# TO 
gfwfwfwtw WTOggHWTggtggg? TO# ggfg»T 3 wlcSl (W#) 

wgtror g to fw fo# #»r wro to erfew gfew feu mtg 'growr# 

TOTO fw fr/HTOHTOHt »T foTO H' TOT foTO H I 

UTtgg WW: 

TO TOW 5W TOTO f HI 
TOW f H! 

o -\. o ~v “ O “S» 

TO!.,, TO !.„ TO !... 

TO TOW TOW TOTO f H 
TOW... f H TO TOW TO TOW 
TO, TO, TO TOW TO TOW TO,,. 

TO TOW TO TOW W H? 

fgg y#H g 
fgg tot g 
fgg toh to hw g 

fog# hto (hw to) g# w tot g# ggt g 
g fg few wet g 

fer wtt TOffo-F foff to 

g to# hto g- 

wrrog to# gfwt foro fog# grog fero# g# 

TO# HTO g WTO TO TOW 1 
tow g hto to tiro 
wro to di'fyy g toto 
to fgg w to# hto g 
TO# HTO g- 
HW TOW 

g fg hw gfgro g 

HTO ggt o(Hd Hd7 
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o(Hd ferr »ids f 7 
ferr f yt fej §h §f ffef fet 
Iff f fFF 7 f fuf iff uf hf 

HF 7 o(^l FF cdd7 
F F 7 Ft FF FUfeFF 7 F 7 
F F 7 Ut FF @F W 'F FFF FF F 7 
o(Hd F 

FFcScFdl FdV'cSdll f%F FFFt HdoCd/ fF»FFF/ FFF 
F 7 F F FFF FFFJ oTFF FW. 

F F FFW FFF FW... 

F 7 F F FFF FFFJ oTFF FW. 

FFF FFFJ oTFF FW. 

F 7 ... 


fust Ft»r Ffej FFtw 7 ff "fen ftf fecSowy f 7 Ft ffft 7 f 


fej tyfFF 7 F 7 (cS'dld'til) fecSd^'d F I F fej (W F 7 fecSoWS) FFt FF 7 
F 7 feMM FFt FFFT 7 I " 

feF dftF iffuwt FTF 20 FFFF F cS'dld'til rldddl W'HdfHH 
(Lastesis) Ftm 7 W F FW4FF (Valparaiso) HfFF fFF dFffewi W 
fFFFbX 7 F UTFfeH 7 F ^F 7 F 7 FF F FF dTFF 7 FfeF-f 7 dffF FF fejRH 7 I fej dftF 
F, Fbf F FF F FFF # »f T F T F F, PhHo<f1, oMM'SfI F FF5 Ft WWFWt 
FFt; HFF- WF FF Ft»T FF 7 F UFtft FFt I 26 FFFF, frTFF 7 FfFF 7 f%FF 
ftjF 7 FF ddd'Oi F »fFFF 7 FFFt fFF FF HFfefe^ FF 7 F, F ?FFFiFF Ft 
mdld'yl fFF FFF F fFF dftF fttfet Ft d'rW'cSl FF^fWF f%F FFF 

Hdcdd F VHFF 7 F »lR-ld'd' F ^HFF 7 Ft ad'ddl Pdsf'dl F F<ddd FFJFF 
UFfe^f 7 ! fFSt Ft FFFtF FFF F 7 FFF UT 7 fF>of r fcJPOf 7 I 

fFBt FtKK 7 W F 7 dffF fetfF, SF'Qd; F ftfF FFtfe 

FFtFFfFFt f%F FFfetF FFft ItF 7 FW fetltF »fF nffHFtw FF fFFF 7 Ft FF 
FF oTF FUt F I WF 7 FtlfF F W 'F FFt fFF 7 F FWF Ft oFFFt »TFF 


"few, FfFF 7 »fF FFFt fFFFFF/FFF F VMFFFT: FF® FtfetFf 7 HTFtFf 7 
FIFF 7 F Hdld 1 'F o(ldl dlfet "fetfF (Territory, Sevoreighty and Crimes of the 
Second State: The writing on the Body of Murdered Women) IdF fetft I 29 FFFF 


F feF dftF HoOTlF F FF fFF v^fFF 7 Ft fFF F# F UFfeFf 7 ftfF 7 F >W 'F 
tfltm 7 SFtm 7 FFtw 7 HF I Wf 7 'F UFfex 7 FFF 7 fFF FHF 7 F fof vJfFF 7 F WT 7 

U <J 

'F UFtm 7 FFt SFtm 7 , fF»FFF/HFF/Hdodd F HTFFT F mtf 7 'F UFtm 7 SFtm 7 

U 7 u 
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feefefe ee; fee UW, HrT % wte ee fefe e W fe ufetfe feetfe tfetfe 
ee fefe e feefefe tret fee 1 PeHel e effeene efef feet i 

fee fee eee fee ew efee wQe, eee eeer eee efefefe e 
ew nfe etefee eete ees eefe 1 ee et eeee e, fe fee we e nee ee 
efef fee feee ew et eeet ei eee eeer e 1 fewe fee e 1 efeWr feefe 
fee e fe et ee eeefefe ee e fe efeefer ee ee fe fee eeeee/eeee fee 
efe fee few >ew e 1 feded efef fwfeetfe; fee ewfet>fe, eee eeer 


fee efe fet efef ee fee efe fe fet ee @fe e ee fee 1 e fe feet §fe ee5 nrfw 

— — Us — u 

eeee eee e 1 fee 1 " e fe »rfefe ew fee ffeer fee 1 e fee nffee 1 " ew eee 




ei 


fee e ees ees eeer fee wet Hee-uw fee feee efe eefet 
wet wt e; fee fee ffee fee w fee we e fe efe eefete feet feet e; 
few e eee fee fet ew ee fefe fee 1 e; we e fee wfe ew e few e 
fee efW fee 1 e; few e efeyee fee fefe efef ffeee 1 ; ee fee (efefet, fefe 
new, eefet ew) feefe e eee efe eefe fee ee; wfe et we e efe 
ew ffeww etfe feet e wf few fefe weftfet eefe feet e; eewfefee 
feewrfeee) feefe wt fee wt ewe fete fee ee fe fe Hee-wf 
yeeeejfe ees urefe e feefe; ffeeffenfe ffee feee e wde eee efee e 
ee e feeet etw fee eefe e ees fee fe feefeefet ew aefee fee 1 e i 
feefe fe fee fet fewfew fee 1 e ffe feefe fe ure, uffee e eeer et ee 1 ffee 
efw efete 1 e i feeet ee 1 ? feefet Hee-we fee fe we efe i §e fe 
we eee »fe efet ffee efete w eefet eeM e i fee efe et efete? fee 

u 

efe et Hee efee ee i Hee-we fee e 1 >eee efe eeer ffee et eet ee 

u — ^ 

ee eeee ffee e, efefefe ee ffee e; ffee eet H7?ee eeer eereet feeffeer 
eeeee 197offe»r ffee fee 1 et "eee eet, ffeeewfe 'e^wfee fee fefe 
et »ffete ei (Gender, not religion, is the opiate of the masses.)” 
Hee-we fee e 1 ddd'd 1 fee w fe feefe eefee ee, fefe e efw et 

•V ’—Us 

fee e Hffe Hee fefe fe eefetefet ee, e feefe e Hfe fee eee 1 e i feefe 
eee w fee ee eee e eefere Hffe HFeeere ee feetne ee fee fee efe 

— s u 

et eee feet nfefe eefeee ddd'd 1 fe eeeet feee e fefe e 1 eet eetee 
tfei 


ewfete efepfe fee feefet efeefe eeee, efeee eer nfe feefe e 
fete e ee fee erefe ew ffeee^ feefew i efeee eer e ffee fee ee fete 
e feee eee e eeffenr efe 1 e fe §e e He fee feee u efet e ffe §e e 
efeenr efeee i htw fee et Hee-feee feneee e weet feet fete efe 
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UUI 

syHdd uu ... feu Ihw ora uu feu 1 I?hw «t ydddl u uruut uuu 

UUUF5 ?fet UUUTtnl fett'HfiJd fet^ ffe U PdU'd' ut 3?13ll ffe »fWU 

uu wu feu uuyfew ur uut Ht, u fen uu5 J-fePud rnw frra 


dUt»U HU »fe feuffet UFFFUt U UU UW UU 1 U UU HU 3* @?U % UU5 UU5 

— U 

feuUUUTUUUt Brl'dld ufUFFHtl @U UUUT UU oft Ht? §U Ht, uffeu UU 
ut ?U ufuuu feTUF FFHU 1 H HUUt HUtfe U oTf feu UUU ?5St @UU feu 1 " Ht I 
feu ffhu 1 >feut Hutfe % JorafeHul Fran 'u ofed<M> ufera uu?u uhjut 
H t I yw U HUoC^l* HfeUF feu UHFHt, HHfefU U UFUfeu FFHfeUF U UUT 
5raH W UU fHUU HFFWT UF5 UU 1 " Ht I W U HUTt dU PdUF feu rlddd UfU 
UUHU U 1 dUU'd UUU ?fet frTUU UU-UUtfe UfUUfe FFU HU §U HU UUU U 

uuu hh: hw oW'Q&l, uuh <t huh 'u uu ffutu, uu-uu uu w, 
ud'Pdur feu unit uu 7 urfui fen u ffeu uryfeu hhhu feu fuuu ffhu 

fuu @U UU-UU HHd'U (tuurfeufe UHUUW, UUnSUrfeufe HW, 
5TOFF, UcSlddPHdlnr Urfe) ufet fuu I uffeu fefe FFHfeuf 7 feu HHJUt 


cfedd 1 U UU HU, UU UF5t ffet fefe U 7 UU HUH UU 7 few 7 1 HU 7 UU W <§ 


Hdldo( UU 'U UUt UUUt HUT §U W U fUHHJT 7 U UH feu UUU 7 SUfe ft U 
HUU ^ UU fen ^ feu HUF5 ut UUt U I 

Hof 7 U fUHW U UH 5 raH HUt FTUUt U fe HUH ut fUHUfu»F U »fHF 5 


'U oUH Urfew FF% feu %f¥»T FF% fe HUH Ur ^ tbr-ftf 


Hfi-R>F feu oft oTUtU U U »f5feHU UUtfo[»F ufet @H HH U FFHU feu Hfe»F 
Frfeif^ »fHH T u fefe »FyP*o( d'yPdnu u 1 hu h^ufu »fete Hutu (uufeu 
HUfeH) HU 1 5ra?U U, §U HUfe feuu HUUfet ddd'PdnU H HUH ufe UU U 
UU U UU UU^U srau; HHU ufet uut HHf MU HUfe U >wufe HFTH ufet I feu 
FFHU JOfHt W, H^FU, W, VXHHrfe, dWlPdd*', feF5FF, few U TTUra U 

uu Hurfe ufet fnuu fe u >>mte Hutu hu ffu fe i feu »mte Hutu ffew 1 
Hd'd'd srau ?fet feu #U Hfe UU ?fet fu»FU UU UU; fefe U HFTH feu UUU 
UHt ^UU FFUU ut FTUUU UUt UUt; feu »nfe H7U U feFFUF 'U ^UU »FU 
HW UU »fU »nfe »FU U UH, HHHT U HEUUU HFTfHoC few ?FU UU 1 UH5U 

ufe wPddlnFUHUHSrafeMHUUUUI fefe FTHtw U 1 uu yu §fe u 1 uut 

fttfe U 1 " rl'dfldd'dl UU U UUH7 Ht I fen Ufe fefe FFHfeUF U 1 UU HUH U 

U U — — 

Pddd'dld Ul feu HHHT fe - UFT-UHT feu HHfe UU UU I HUT-fet UUfU UU fe 
'U HFTU U, UU feHUt UUt I ufet fefe FFHfeUF U ufefe feuUU UFUU UFU U 
UFFFU HHUU fe U Ufftt UFUU HF5U UU UFU HU FFU fe I 

<J — 

HU ffe # UffeUFU U HUUt U fe HU HUfe UfHfe UUt HHU; HUtfe 
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f^ff hhj fej dd'St! 1 f, "ffw HFtnr dretn-F, fh fenTHF, frrat f^r f 
W& cfTFHJ HtnF"FtF fFHF Udl'Qd; FFt W, fuf , FF 7 ^, E^EUF, HHFT F 
oP# FH5 W M'fdl F I FF 7 ^ F Ojfddl ft, "nffcft FdftnF, HFF ?F #F HF, 
ntF ^ urat aP^d'dlnr 11 fen (ShI dd f Mur fef feHF, fef fh Ftnr 
ctfe HfetnF t... F^FF HHJ Ht»F Ffet FFHF Ft, FH feHF ai'dlnr 
HFfetnT % I " F fe F FHFt ft "^feFTHFJTFH^dWtid F, F 1 ? HFf F HFf H 1 " 
HFf J0F%| " HFfe»F FH5 fH75 F Ffe fef F FFFt F: "FHF felF FF fe UfF 
W, fecJTF IF^ fe HF 7 HF fefef FI" % FFH FH5 HFE 1 tt'fdl ffet oP# F 
cfedfel ft, "fedfe Pdddd' tpfe fe Ffe FFF, fF FF Qdoid wMl" F^FF 
HHJ FtF H 1 " Pddd'd feFH fe fH Ft FFF^ 'F fe fen H75 HFE 1 " Ft F HF FH5 
HFFT, HFH F HfenPFTF Ft yfertH'jsfl 'F HF HFfet FF oTFF 1 ft; cfPdfe 1 ft, 
"Hfe fife fenf 1 " HF ft FFF fetF 1 , offet Pd)ddfe HHJ fe FF fetfe I I " »fe "Ffet 
Hfe Ft, FF 1 oW'fenr F 1 ", Hfe HF fFF HF HFW FI" tfefet HHFT F 1 FtFF 
fen F ffe FtF ffeffefe F FF fetfe fFF fe fefet ft HF UrFH F dfelfel HFfeF 
feFH fFF FFt I UrTH Ft HFF-WF HF orffM ft ffe feF Hfe UfF FFt, dlfefe 


FUfFFHI 

HF FF fefetnf HfFHffetnf F 1 HHTHF 7 Ft oTFH 7 F'dld 1 FI uPdd'd 
»fe HHHT F FF5 ?7F5 FFH Ft & WU'Pdd HFF-lfHF HF F FFH^ ©(d'Bd 

•k — *s — 

Iff f# Ffi-foF P*s dSd 1 fti wdisidi htf ffh^ Iff irefHor Ftnt Iffhe f 

P^si'Od FFFftWd'dd HFF F fFF UTF FF I TFFfHF »lHd 1 cS' Ft PcSdld'cSl, 
TFF-HFHS F ft FF >HFF f Ft UFFF fFFHFU FFF F UlPdd'd Ft HFF F® 
FF I UFTFF UFHT ftFF fFF FFt FFF FfFUFFt HFF-UfFF fFHfFUF F 1 " Ffe?5 

— O — 

UFFUT HF, F SF F FF UFH^ fFF FFt»F dF'Od FF5t UftfFF HFFt Ft 
FWFF # HFFt FTFt HFF FU fFF FtFt HTFt F I HFH FFF UF>F fFF >>TFF^ F 
Urefi-fF Ftst fFFHT F FHn-T PFsJ'Oi F FF UrfF ?55t FFFfFF oftst ft UF 
fy Ft HFWd 1 FFF HtHF FUt ft (fFFTFF F WTFtFF FFF fFF UfFF 1 F 
ITFFt dF 1 Pd nr H 1 fFF 1 F) I HFFt FTF nfFF 1 F F5T F feH ?55t dFFF 1 
fFFt tret for FFTfFFT nfF HfFUFF 1 feH Ft fFFTFF FUt fFFtUF I 
HFt UFTHtUT UfF HFFt ft foT §F F fe§H 'F fw fu# FtnF nfFF^ F 1 dftF 

hff hff f fuf; h nnu^nr utnr t^f ^ srffjF 1 f^ feF uftF hf f 

§F nfUF 7 dftF HFTfF, dTFtur HFTFT f%F fFFFF, HFF Ft FFfF F FFoTFF 
F FF5TFF dftF drfF I feF dftF fFFt Ft>>F FtF^ F UTtHUF F; IFFH nfF H 1 ^ 
Fcftnr Ftnr FtF^ f Ft nru nruF uftF urfF FHt nfFT nffF 7 uf 7 f i hff- 
WF HF FH5 FFF F 1 fett fet feF FFtoF FI FFtnr FF Ftn-T FfF^ F 
d d 1 a dl FHt HUfFH FFF 7 UF 7 F I nfH 3toT §F nfUF nfUF ftfH»F f%F FF 
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fte otohto 7 roet to, wrofrorove ^ Prodd e# rororo roet & e Hrotro Prodd 

WTO tt TOTO; W HTOtTO »f7#TO TOTO TO# TOTO W §?# fte fTOTO Pddddl TOTO HrTtf 
TOftf# TOTOefTOTOTOeTOetttrot TO »F TOTTO TOTO I W#TO ed'Hddtl, et 
TOTO wfTOHet TO TOTOfTOW d Pd 01 TO ft ft HW TO TOTOt HTOtTO fteTO TOW § 
TOTOt TOsdroe 1 I TOTOTOtt WTOTO WTO t# TOJ TO fHWTO »f7#TO TOefeTOW TOTO TO, 

few row Here roe#, feiw rof i wfe toto 'ft, tHfrofrorot w 
fe^dcS'dlfedcS wro TOTOrotmTOTO tow' fte §ro §?# TOroferor to few wet to 

— — o 

few §H TOTOt-TOJ TO dHtd/HofTOTO QeddO TOTO frTH fte TOTO tfefeM 
cVdldd TO PidHddldd HHfTOTOF ufew fet (W cTdt-TOT H HW-TO 
WTOTO HTOet TO TO## ut) TOTO ut HTOK fte TO# fett I §TO TOtt-TOTO TO W#TO 
TOe#|e % TOTOtftw TO feTO TOdTOF fte teet TO I 

TOfroro tow fte @ro @ro ferorro to wet tr few TOrot-eer TOrre fee 
P*yPed 5TOeero§nro»fTOTO#a<idd fte feet tit i fee roee et fee, hhto 
e orroroTO 7 tr e wre to fed err ddl to for Oh t# ee to toto-htoto ftH dd 1 to 
tit I fHTOH t#erotw, TOHTOHdldlcV, tHTOHWTO dd wl HTFTO fte feTO HTOe 


TO H feTO TOTO W feTO TO for WTO TO WoFTO TO Hddd 1 TO HTO ? 7 roUtfe §TOTO 


TOeroTOew uroue % fee frowro e wro ewro feec wro row OroPdw 


toto tr e eroro to ft TOfet-ero e feTO feTO fen feet roetw, uro, few wfe 


fte toto to fte roe to ttei htoto et fen toto et toto t roe to fen trofroro 

u u — 

"UTOWTO tt TOWTOTOt TOTO#HTO" TO "urot TOfroro #t HTO#t d'H'H'dl" (Tyranny 
of Slenderness) TOfejet TO I TOTO# TOfejTO TO#t §F TO ufe TOTO TOTO TOTOtfTOTOr TOTOTO 
TOTOt foTOF TOTO TO I TOTO TO# TOTO #t TOTO# fte TOTOTO TOfTOTO HTOtTO TO ut TOf T VTO T 

trot fthto irroet tr 1 frorr toto et toto tototo to frororoF fte tototo trot §kto to ut 

TOT# TO#t to 1 

TOTOTOo# WTOTO H WTO TOTO#»fe TOTO TOfTOTO fte TOHTOTO TO#t TOf# 

Hroefero §ro wro-wrot w# w to troefero toto i §to fte ere tototo 
urouet to 1 froro totototo 1 frorr toto# tovtoto to forffor nfro-TOrot e 


Hfroroew ftoto 'e wro to froro rote ferroe toto ft e §?# e Hrotro, ferro toto 
rwero e wfero-fedTOTO to toto to §to wrorofero to TOrottro w §?# et 

— — <j 

Hrofero TO#»re e wne fte tototo irtro 1 rororott ftyet to ft we-ero e 
tfroro @hto toto Hrotro to Hroero tfew to froro to, ee rrrotro froro, roettro e 
tototo 1 ' toto to, ron e erorot et rororoe tot# roet; Hrotroror eeroro tot# toto i 

fro-rro erow to hhtoto ottoto to ft roro r#ro 'roroe tot crrot erret Her 


we roe roet tot tro froroet to ft "wro to to 1 trot wte to, ro froferon e 
re trot ww totoh 1" rororott wroro "ror# toto to toto roe erre r#, htoto w 
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#FF FF F# I #HFUF (#HFUF # F, F 7 FF-FUF 7 ) fTO TO F, fTO 
FF5"; TO #d# 'F tfw FTO #HFUF, FF# # TO FFF FUFF 7 ##>F 
fe»F FFF1; Pdd'd', ## Pdd 1 #, #FF Ffe»fTOF fUF# TO»fF f#TF 7 # 
H# F 7 # F# F# TOF F 7 TO5 I #d# feFT TO fFF TO H## TO I 

FFFFFFTFd | yPd##FFF T FFfF#ydTOl feu# & for utf# f 

FF# ## Hdldd ddo#; TO# FFF F FF-F#fe#, #FF-UTO % FFTO 
feFF F UTF 7 # fro 5F# FTO f#F# fro TO I UfF### Hdldo( ddo(d' F 7 
FTO FF# F TOTO FTO #F# ?wll UFdldH TOT TOTO UfF# fTO 
TO## # TOU7F FF## TO fe @# J5# @# F »ffe-F»ffe fTO TOT TO 

— o—o — o 

Ft ft # fuf frofro ## ft# ft fro f ufff to 'f §f fero## to i 

Uf#FFF fcTOK F FfFHTOTOt TOTO U## TO fTO Fdd'd #d# F 
FFfTO fFTO TOf fTO TO F fTOF FF TO TO I f#T Fdd'd TO # TO FH 

o 

ftW fed Hdldo( FF # fFUFF 7 TO" ddl F, fFF FTO F FUFF FF 'F ftTU'dl 
fFF TO, UF §F F Ff f#HTO FUF F#F TO fTO Fdd'd FTOTO ft## fFF 
f#F# fFF TO I Prlddl# #d# fTO TOFF# TOF# Ff @#TO FF## 

O — 


TO, @# F 'TOFF' # 'FTO' fTO FTO F I HFTO FTOTTOF F#TO7 FFF ## 


— o — 


fu## d H fel d' F FTO TO TOF# ddH'Sdl F fe fTO TOF, FTOdf##, 


TOF-F###, FFF#, FTO F TO FFFTOF FW fFF TOd# FFFFFt FUT 
TO #F##-tfe##, TO##- Pd d dl # F fFFF## TO TO fe §F FFFF 
F FTOF-FfFF TO1F FF fe FFF TOFFTOF FF-ddl Po(# TO UTFF fFFF F 


fFFFF TO; TOJF Ft TOF 7 # HdldF FTO FFFFF F FF# fFF FF FF F#F 
TOt ftof; touf toutf Hdid'Od w nruFurof%F ftofF ftr toTO t 
Hdldo( FTO; wftF# FF5t, PiHddl FFFT f%F FFF F 'f%' FFF F Hdld'd 
TOFtFI 

UfFF 7 F »PF Ft# F 7 # F foT §F FFF 7 #TO FFF 7 TO FFF 7 F 7 
fro#F, U^oT 7 TO 7 F FUF, FFF-FCT 7 F UFF FF 7 # TOfF I 'TOt#' TOt# 
f#J FF TO fFU F 7 ## TO I ## F f#J fttfUTO # fF# F 7 # F fe FF# F 
fFUTO FFTO#FI #d# F# FFF 7 # FF## F## TO## #F 
TOFF 7 , HPdoCd TO UF Uf# F 7 , fFHF FF 7 F TO TOF F# FFFF f#>PF 
FfFF F TO# F 7 FF# fFF 7 FfFUF FTO F I TOT TOF F 7 # UfFF F f#J UFF 
## F 7 # F fe TO §FF UfFF# FWF ## # FF# TO foT§ F 7 FF, UF 
§F §# F FFJF FFJF F 7 FF F% F TO 7 'F FFTOFJF f#-fTO# FU I TOFF 7 F 
TO TO §F F f#J §#F # ## F 7 # F fe §F F FTOsFF F FFF# f%F 


fTO UFT F# # 5FFTO 7 F FFF-FF F FF#F TO UfFFF FF ft# 'F FFF F 7 

O — == — — o 

F#F UFF 7 feuF TO I F 7 ### F #FF FFFT ## UF# FTO# FFF# F# 
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ffejCFW fewfefe Pddl'dHfe Ud'^66 

wfe felfe Wfe W 1 feTH TO sftw 1 W; few fTO Wfe fe»F dd'Pdd' fTO TO fe 
feww fe WHWt WHW, WWH, wfe, FFW, TOW, HWfeH, RdotcSl W WTOffe wfe 
wfefe w 1 fro wnfe @w §hw, >toto, fuft to w fro# fe ww-to fe»F 

wfw fwww w fe wfe hut hwIw % wwfe fufror 

W fe §W TO wfefe TO I ?WSei#3TO? ddlPdnFfe>>FyfeHW>>fW 

w fro fro wtoffw wro wfetHF fefe, few fe wwh hh wGfe, iwfe wfef 

Pdrlcfe WUF fe fe WWW wfet WW5 SW HFffe HfefW TO I 3TW off feww fe WHfe 
<f to 1 wffe>F ww wfefe & for few tow fe ywfen tot 1 TOwfet fwyfe W for 
to> few to 1 & for fro to fewfe to PridfelnF fro tow w wfefefe % 
fewfenF frorw wfe fro to ww orwfe>fe to i fwww fro to to fe w, to 
wfet-wt fewfe fro rFwfe»F to for to ffeww wfe wfe ff wfe w; hww- 


WFTW fro TOTO TO wfe I frit fHHW W|p>F fefefe W "ffej HTO wfe & ffe 
fefe fwwnw few wwfe>fe to fe w, w fe>fe wfe tot tow i " fro to 
fuwfe nffewrow '3 fwwwfe to tow fe wro fe tow fro hww-tow to 
wfero w i towt Hwfe»F to for few nrrot Hrorwfe to wfe»F to, to tow 
ftw few HFHH-FFW fefe HTO TO TOTTO HFrfefe HWWfefe TO I 

fro WTO fe TO few 1 HTO W for HWfe TO HTOT few HWW fefefe W I 
TOWfe fe wfew W fe wfe UfWfe HWW fe wfe W, HW fejfe fe TO-THWt TO w 
TOWt fTOW fe HHfeTO TOfe wfe fe wfe ffewfe I WWW fe ?FW-?FW ffej 
WTO 1 TO W FFfe W fe fTO wfe fe FTFFfe W fe TOfW HTO ffeHW ?FW fe TOTO 

w; fww^ TOf TOFwt fro wfro w^ to frofro TOfro (ff fftoIhf) w to 

TOFF Wt Wt WITOWWt HTO5 Qcb'Gwl W fe wfetTO W FFWfWHF WW fTO 

ferot fewwr ww to wto 1 w? fro fero HfefHF, HffwroF w ttow w 
HTOF TOjf HW'Pdd W WW WW W I fTO few fwfw fefe>F ?Fjf, TO fTO TO 
fe HTO W I fro TO TOW W TO HHW 1 fro HTO W W TTHWTO W HFFFW fe I few 
ffero fe fro fewfe wfet, to fe 'w fro %w ffto w HFfww fero wfet 
WTTO fe few fe HfFTWt WTTO W I 

few FFfe feWH W 1 wfeFF fe fewWW 1 W? TOWfe WTO Prlddlfe 


HTWfe fefe Hdldo( FFfefefefe §WUTO WWfefe TO, §fe W TOfe fe TOTOTfe 
?fef fewfe; HcSW'dlHF TOfefe ?fef fewfeHF; §W Hdldd feur W HfTOW ?fe 
fewfe W TO Hfew Wfe Wffe Wfe W I TOfe WW Hrfwfebfe fewfe W HFHW HFH 
'W TOH HFfefe W fe §fe W Hfew HW, TO W TOW TO I TO TOWfe HTO5 
fewfefe W fe fewfe fefe Hfero FFfefefe W 1 " fefer fef ?fe wwfefe? TOW 
FFWfefero HW W 1 " feww few wtw 1 FFW? fTOW wfe TOWfe TOW (Ifefew) 
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cVdlw b 7 PHU'd UHBBfeBB^Bfewt dddl wife btbbbw <v did b i 

§BB »fHIBB fBB HB HM BH I uftw HB 7 B ?FBl"-BB B fUBBf HB-HHB 
MfHTBB 33 UTB BM-HBM B »fW B HW'B UH77 BB?F B ffe t <So{'dcV I 


BHB 7 fedB 7 BBfeltH BB?F 33 BB ftfe 3 BB?F tfBB 7 wfe oBddl Hfe>F 


HfeB ft? MW ddi'Od; 1 , B 7 ? HBW, H.dfefe BB?F JOFfe I dddol MFMBt V 


few 3 fenffer W3 fern? bb tt ?b bb few 3 §b tn bb? hb bb bb 


Bfe? BB ftfe 3 BB7F feBB 7 tff ftHHB Hfe>F HfeB1 

O S 

HW cS 1 dld 1 d B 7 dlHd 1 feBB B 7 # # fttf TWB tt §H WB 7 BB5 
rTfeof 7 B frTFT BfUB few HHBBffe 33 ft §B HBBtHfe HB BBffe 33 I 
dddoil MfBTBB HUB" Hfefe feBB 7 HBMB B §fe JFMBB 7 3 B?f BBB 7 
d'dddflfe ftt MfBIBB §B MB HHBffe Hd ddlfe 33 3 HHBBffe 33 ft 
fet HWlftfe 3 MfMB 7 t §B HBBffe HB BBffe 33 I fen 3 few 1 §B 
Bt-fBMB B §F HBBM 3 33t 53B 7 d'dddflfe few fUBBt HJFFT tB 7 wfe 

•^ — — — — <J 

HB 7 BB 7 B I §BW BB WBUF ft ? BE 7 ?fe>F B 7 §B Bf>W B?f BfBBUTtfe I 

— — <J — — 

§fe 3 WUTBF ft §7F fe 33 3 BHBt §B 33 oFfeH BB 33 33 §B H?tHB 33 

— <J — — U — 

’B ftB-Wsf'Qtlfe B HBB 7 3 fMB ufeB Bfetfe B1 ffe 3 WUTBF ft HW 
cVdld'd §?F fe BHBt 3 fHB 7 B?UF; §B MfBBHjtfe 3 flfet, BHJB B 
BB-TB 7 B rddtlnFlJlHdHnFWtld^) I 

cS'dld'd HW fetBB tfe 33 HW '3 ftt W33 »T%, ffe 

333 tf HHfttf H^F5 B I (S'dld't! 3, feiT *ddlS ft ?fef-fer ffef MBT Bfe 
fe tdoCdl ttwJFBVtFI VB »fcJTFJ rFB B 7 HBWB fej fef (dddofl 


yyf3W3) ft tfBfe HBfe Wdftfe 33W3W33W33 7 CTBB W?7 I dddtl 
yyf3W3 »fBFB 3 Bfe tfe>F fej HBB »feF B%BF, fefH BF5 Bfe>F, ?fef- 
BB t tfe Bfefe 5(B BB BW feT fe 5F5V?F BB B5T ?fe ttfe Ufe I 

ft VfBTBB W fBV f 33 VffetBB 1 »F BBf fe, toC-BFT B feFT ?TW 
HtfBB HHd'd' §HB Bfe>F 33 »fB fewf >wfef B fef VBBB VB 1 B BB 
33 BT B ?W BB5 feof BBB 1 UV tf Qrl'dld B fer fe I §B BBB 1 tt tf 
3\ ? §B fe, Uftfe BB tf ?F tfbpoF fe>F BTBB 1 3 Hfeff HBfe 3 3J3 f 33 
BVB ?fe @BB feF fe I fej BFTB 1 333\ HBfe B VfBfeFTBt BW 'B 3333 
BtHW oTB?F BW 1 fe I tfe B fe-TBF 3 33 333 ?fet 333t 3 ft HBV Bf 
fefeBVF B WF5 'B oTf fefeF W3 3*3 fej tfw W3 ft HBV W HBfe 
fej B BV-tt Hfe>F fBB tf BBB 1 B B »feBHB BBtftfe BFjf §TT HH 3 
iBBB ftB tft»F FFB I BB W7TFB fet VFBffe dfedfe B 7 HV HBHB 

U — — U — — 

»fHte HBfe (docile bodies) VB 7 BB?FB, §B HBfefefe JTBBfef ddd'Pdm 7 3 
333 3^33333333 WBB BBB; BBB BFjf BBf HUT MB BW B MfMBfe 
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HrTH refet I fetfe tF HHHre rere & fe Hre rffe 'fe HH refe reffe 
ref fe re fret re r fre fetrfe re for "ferefe re 1 re 1 ret »fefe re, ?r 


fefererer re re 7 ret nnre reren i" yreofl wrere "nmt re w nre re hhh 
ref Hre tf »idd re rto71 referere (reb-rrerer oft fj, re - Hre-retre) fere 
rere 1 " ft, fere rere'; re? fere're tflmr rere referere, >nre fe re nre 
renrre refe»F fere rere re i fere Hre fe re, HHre re srerere ft re ferre re fere 
feTreferefetrefererere 1 " re-nre fere re re re i ferere fe reretre, tre 


HdldlcV, tre HHF ft dd'ddl fere fre fere Hre H H fere §»f re fre ft fe 
fere re rere? re rerererere yfere refere fere Tre fre re i Hrefefefen 
re fe refet re re fre rerefere "urefere fe rererefe reft re” re "ure 


refere Ht HH" ref rerereut" (Tyranny of Slenderness) orffjfe HI Hre^freret 
ffe re ufre re re refetftfe rere ret fre rere re i ret refe fere fe feret fere 
fere nn-fe Hfere fe fe nrerre ret HHre tret hi rererefe feret re fe refe 
refiw rere re fe fere re ferere rere ferefefe fere rere re refeft»r re rerefefe 
frere ?fet fere rere rere rerefefe rere i ferere fere rere fere fe re, re nfrere-ferefe 
ferere^ fere frrefefe rere fe re ferere ?fet ret w refe re; rere-rerere fere 
rerererrerejfeti recfe wrerererefereferefefererereferefererewrerereret 
refe rerefefe @re >ferefefrefe nrre >>fh fe ferefefe rere i §re f fereferre T rere T 


reretrei 
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3Tf am H'fdy w zfhWfth <vdk'd) 

- di-fld dU'd 1 


UTF 3TF EFfFH fFF FF FF FTFt-FHt FFF® F 7 FftFFf® FF® ®Ft 

— — »s »s 

FF F FtF® 7 (Vdld'd F HF®F ® HFHF FF® 7 HFFt F I cVdld'd FfHF FF 
fFF EPF® FPFt fFF F'dloCdl ttfiF »fH Fffite ®fUF FI feTT Ft H® 

u *s — 

F 7 ®® 7 fFF F fe HFF 7 HFfifFF fFFHF 7 F 7 FFFt FF 7 f®H-tfF F fHH® F® FF 
FTFF ® HFF F Ffift® Fftpof F I (Vdld'dlnf 7 FfcWF FfFF 7 Ft fFF FUllcSdll 
fitF® F fFF fee FFF FF HtfHF ®ut HPT HFF HFEfHF FHHTH HfF feFF FF 
t®tFFtFI fFF FF 7 TFFtFTF ® f®3T-#H # HFHHTFt WFFF §HF HFfifHH 

u — — 

fFHfF»F Ft fHHPHF F 7 ® FTF® 7 Hdcdd HfFHf 7 F FfF fFF PddFd eTdt HFF- 
WFHFfifHH PddHF ® dddlw FF® @F FF IFF 7 F I feHtil PdF'dU'd 1 HfF 
fHFPHF HfFF ® feTT wftFcrft F HFF FFF FflrTF HHFT HflPFHIFF F 7 ItTFH 7 ® 
FF® 7 ®FFt F tFF f®F §HFt»F wfW >XF §FJF F 7 <M>d7F fWA 
^fWFFI feHFF 7 cVdld'd f®d® »l 1 o( 1 ti PHF ®fFF ®Ff HPT PdHt! 1 HddldF 

u 

fHHPHF F 7 ® Ft f W HdoCd FI fFF FFFF f%F FFFF5t Pdtid 1 * sidd Ph 
sfQdddd F 7 f®H®-HffHH FF® fWFFPT F : 


“Feminism a plural field of theory and politics which has 
competing perspectives and prescriptions for action. In general terms we 
may hold feminism to be asserting that sex is a fundamental and irreducible 
axis of social organization which, to date, has subordinated women to men” 
?T^FF?F>>fF(S l dld l d FT^HWF 0*ld7 FFtFFFfifFF>>fFF f F 
cVdlPdd »lR-iot'd' HfF HH r fFot dd'ddl ®Ft FF-FftjF F FF 1 ® F 7 ® FfFHf 7 I 
HF FF fFF feFF 7 W §FF FtFF F fFfFF FFFT fFF iFFt ?F® FFt tfeWFl 


F ftfiFF »f T F T H H®F FF® 7 Ft I F®t F®t fFF ®fFF FF FFF UF® F F 'FHft 
HFFt H?H®®' F FF fFF FH® »TFt I feHF fifFFF fFF FFF Ft tftoT 


■ri 1 Pdjdl tfdPdd (Enlightenment Movement) oFFFFt® ?rFF »l'Qdl F frTFF 
HFfit FF F Hdddd 1 F 1 F®^ FF FW fFFF WS F 1 HFFt-tfiFFF 
(FHG*fPf@FF FdFFFF) FFF fe»FFI »TFfFF FBH 1 F 7 FF FFF F 7 ®!, 


fFF i-l'Pd Idl ®fFF F FF-fFFF »fF FFF Ft Hdd'dl FFrfifF FFF HFF F 
FfFEE-FFF 7 HfF »rfUT»f T H F HFFt Pdd'Oi Ft FFF 7 oftst Ft I FF® FF F 
cS'dld'tl / 'cFdt HFFt HfF®®' ® Ft fFF Ft FFFF fFF FF F FrfFHF F 7 FFF 7 




FI 


FtFFt FFt F FFF WT fFF (S'dld'd HfFF PdoCH F ®F FF fFF FFF FFF 7 

— •>, 

F I feF FF fFETF-fFF® FFF fFF FTFF® F 7 ®^ f® 7 HFFFFFF FFt- 
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f%qtHF E 7 EtFfEH E H f'EE-HdEcVd'ti, fEE-HI'yPcSdd'ti HfE @ee- 
dHdld't ! E EH fEE FFHE wt^f EH I fen 7 HEtH ftldHU'd'd' E HE^ 

s U <J *s 

HfntH cVdld'd EHHEHHfHHHHfEHEtfUFHPdddd* EHffEHF & I HfHH 
(Vdld'dl fEEHHEEtddHcS EHHErfEH : 

“Poststructuralism and postmodernism offered perspectives 
which were radically anti-essentialist - which challenged the idea that 'men' 
and ’women’ were given, natural, essential categories. Increasingly the 
category ’women’ was called into question ... In this context the immediate 
concern was to counter the idea of ’women’ as fixed, natural category, to 
emphasise its historical, cultural and contextual specificity.” 

fen ee 7 fen’ hee’ »ft ’fe’ h fHEE hehiepfe 7 (h 7 

u s 

HE/EtHE) EEHfEEEHEETEtdld'dPfH feddl H H^EE fEE 7 I HE E 7 fej 
EfefeHHfHH U'd'd' H fHEE PFHE fEHfH# HHJ HUt HUT HE HfE fdTHFH 

U 

HE Et HEt HE ferfHH HEH E 7 @HEW HtE 7 E I fen 7 PdddHd'd' E PFfHHfH 
EHft @HE HE fdHH'cSHHdd H HHH H fen EEH 7 (EHHEEEEfH) E EH fEE 
EHE E 7 HE FFFfHE oflH 7 E I HfWE fen H HHH Et HEEf, HftfE HfE 
PI did! EE E HHEH H H 5 FEfE»F §HH EEH, HHHT HfE HfEHFETE Et EEH 7 
HHE @E HE fEE 7 E I fEH E PdW'd 1 PshSd'd' HfE fEEEdd'd' E 7 WE HHH 
EE fen HE fdPHHWHEE H HHH Et HE^ PcSdU'Pdd oTEH EEt HfHH 7 
dd'Pddl UTE-ESE 7 H fEHfEE (EEEHHEHHE)HHH HPTH HfE HE E HE 
HfHHH Qd'dld HtH EH I fEHH EET, HHE HfE fHHET EEET HUEEHHE H 5 EEF H 
HHE-HfWfHE Et #E EEt E I fEH 7 fi Pdsi'Hd' H PFHE-fEWEt »fE §HEt 
HETE HH 5 HHfEE @EH / HtH Et HHHEt EHH-HEt H fEtffEE HE fEE 7 E I 

fEHHEPFEEfEEcS'dld'dl Rddo(' H HHjt E 7 EHH HfE HHE HHH 
EE FFPFfHH Pdd'd' HfE HfEHFEW HHd'd' E 7 EE dlPdd'dl HH 5 HftHHfH 
EEfE»F HTEtETE H feE HEEE tfEE EfEE E EH fEE HfirfifE EEH E 1 HEH 
HtE 1 " El fEHE HH 5 Et fEH 7 cV dl d 1 dl fEHH 7 H H' Pdd-fHEH HfE HPftfHHF HH 5 

u 

Et HFHE 7 HdoCd HHH Et EHE 7 oft^t E frTHE EEEH feE HEtH Hf T EEH T - 
HEH 5 t (cS'dld'dl HFEETE) FFHE HFEt E I fen HFEETE-HEHft E 1 HH @%H 
cVdld'dl fEHEt E H'Pddd ddcS'd' Et HEt H 3 E fEHFE oTEH 7 El feH 

•s U 

HFEETE-HEHSt Et HF 5 THEE 7 fEE E fot EE H'Pddd h Pdd'dU'd'dl 

•s — 

HfEEEH fEE HFH EE E fHHET—» 1 1 U 1 Pdd HfEE 7 HfE PddPdHf 7 Et fHHFHE 
oEEHHte EEt E I foETE EHHoEEt HoTdt HEEH E EH fEE HfE foETE fEEEEt 
EEH 7 E EH fEE I cS'dld'dl HEE HFHE HI'WEH'dHoT dfEE (critical strategy) 
HEjf EEH 7 fEEE HE fEEH 7 E 7 fEHHH oTEH HfEEEH Et feH fHHFHE H 
fdHEH EE EfEE E^t E I 
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(Vdld't! »fE (Vdld'dl >HOT-uM W fEE FWfHEp BEE 1 E 

•s 

W HfHp HfERp Htr f%F EE HEEB FT I HFE FFHE HE HFfEF HP cfTE dTH H T ftrH' 

— <j — 

E PHdPrld HEBEE cVdld'dl HfEHH f%B EH B EBB EE5 HHE ft(? & I HP 
cJTE 3TH FFffjH fjTtT fEEFT B 1 BEE 3TH (HBEfifEEB) EE % EE5 EE5 HW«te 
BTEBBpHBETEH'Pddol HfBHfBH| | 'd l do< 2o(Hd Epttl BE HfEHEBEEHFE 1 , 
>>frT 3 BET H HHE ufETB, 1604idl)-ldl fEE, EE BE fe)T HHF-BH # HE 
[dwyd 1 fer^forfejfeorHo<r«»d hb HuhEB ebb 7 e i fBHfEBfmEEHE 

Edddd BE EBB Pb HB EBB BE-fEHEBpHF Bp E# B PidM'd 1 EBB EpHE 
fBE-fBE Ed'd', ptfer ftrfBHF, EBBp JTf^W, ebh-heee hb HB- 
3FWt»F??75H#B um HE HB BBE Ep EEp E EB5 EB5 ufHH HEP HB 

hebePbePbee§bPE fHB hPePehe &i bbPhePeP. bee bbPheP 

Bp. BE E fe?F EBH-ddddod E HfHfE oddlcddl HEH bhjP ebh, HHHT HB 
TTfk»T n 0 T ^' B EBB fEE ^-H'fdldl Bp ?5flJE E Hdlfod BEE B @HBW HpE I 
fer 35fUE E ddoewl* PddHtj 1 B EH<Scddl BBB HB ddld'dl HHd'd' B 

= <J 

FFEE-EHp Hdl6cV E ddl'dPdnr HpfBB HoTEp HHFfB HFEEp HB HEHB 

B HHE 7 rldl'Pdm 1 1 fejt BEE E ft HP BE BE FFfEH EH-HBW SB HB 

EHpHHftB (EfeB HB Ef>B) EBB B HEBE HE H Qrl'dld EB E I Eft, 

HEH HB fSB-BB E Pdddd / B7-TB B 7%^ #FTB ^ fEB' EB Up UTf 

EB5r^EfhH77->>ff5BE75 Od'Pdm T E : 

ePb JofEfE ePe ePbP E JOffe ePe II 

fE771 TTfFT HrfE pTT© f5r»r EpFT II 

frit ePe H>raPmfh fst ?BfE ettP eetPPft II 4 II 3 II 

fet cJET-^#P E EfeE »B EfHB HBdd 1 ?F75 »FVEp Pdd'dU'dEl EPd^Ud 1 
— — 

EdH'Qi E 1 §VEW EpE 1 El fEHE Up fst fEHB »B fpBB EdcF Ep 
HB-HEE5 oTdE dhWE »fE EHEEEp EEE @EE EEp fi-TUE (EtfTppFT) EE E 1 
EBEEfP 7TEE dP EpE 1 fdP>F E E fETT Pdd'dU'd 1 E EfEE-UEp EEK-HdoCd 
E 1 UEpE E PcVddE E I »fEE HEBE f%E fEHE EETpHEfEE EB-EEBEpHT 
»TE EEdF ?EE EEEteft HE HfE \l Pdy Ud 1 E VHE PfPw E HFE 4 I HfHB 
fEE dIdy 1 il E 1 HEBE HBdrl'dl E HfEEEE fEE EHEp §H HEpEp EE 1 E 
HEEpHHE EEE 1 E E EE foETH E Pddo(d, EEH, EHEE, EKE HfE HHE E 
fMEB fEEEE EE E Qrl'dld EEp El EEoHEpE EBEp HHET E fE7E 

— — <j 

EETpHHfeE (Marginalized) EEHF fEE cEEp Ep HHfHE E I 

dldd'El E PHdPrld HEEE fEE sFE HTEE EE cEEp Ep UHTE EpEp 
— 

n e, r\ r> o .o^o or* =^r*-v 

HTEP E HfE EW-fEEEP E oTTHTHf 1 Ep TEfHF E, fEE : 

or* o r* or* r*r o or* o o 

#% EHpHf #% fEHpHT E% HHTE EpHFE II 
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aaa at feret aaa ret are II 
aaaaFirea i wtai : #fatt aare ii 

H fof§ tfe 1 aratar fere HHftr II 

#aa ut fat eft are a fefe II 

area at area 1 fere FPgT fefe II 

aa ferret refea-are 1 aref HaretHre are aw aref-faa ar-yd'dd 
PdJdPdaferet d'jrere at^Pdfe 1 tfi featatarerererewaaf i rererefeaafre 
aa ware arare aw at aare rerear-faat are Haafrere afearrerere ww 
fare at refea-aa? 1 are Tfejre-reare 1 rewar rearer 1 a i feat rerere a fre refet aret 
ware ret Pdre'dure ^ fre araret aare ffe^refea-aareoreaai djdyfel at 
refea-aw ferreat-yaa aw a aare are rea fea freaa at faaareaft 
aferet aw area rearet a i fea rew a 1 afferare reaafet a are are aarere fare 
aaretafe refetafe §?a arere-arere 1 a afeawa aref afaa at a are 1 a fere 1 fare 

— <j — <j 

feareat-yaa aw a area-fereare a 1 awa wfear fear a i fefearere- 
arere 1 a 1 reafet aarea 1 are §a farew 1 aarfare areaa aare-aare aarfare 
faaw are re-waa faafear ret aret aare 1 a i re at aawt a aarea fare 
aa afear reat-fea frere afaa a 1 ataa areret re aa fare Ba'did reft are 1 aa 
farerearefet afaaa fare aa-aaaat araa-areaw afaa aa are 1 ai 
aareaaare are fea a fe fea aa-aarat reat-fw faaareaft at a 
faaareretreffi aaw aare fare aa aarea aawt a are are aarea fare 
aa aa fea aa-aarret reat faa re faaware aaa rew a i fea aaa wfet 
aaff area' faaa-frerea at aareaaare farewre - reatare / reataret 
arwrewarewt - are aare dre'Ba 1 fefrere aafaaaa i aaa aare 1 farearet 
aaaret re aarewt are at reataret aaa frerea aaa at reare 1 fetret a i 

— a 

t% re afew aaaret a aarea fare aaretare are are aret re re- 

aat fare are reare aaat ftfrere a fef?a feare 1 aaa fea farewt reretreat 

— — •>, 

farereare 1 re area arerere are a i aaret are faa a fe at aa aa afeaa re 

— *S — 

aalocd' a areret aaa are reaaa ret yarea aaaa 1 areare aaa are 
fearefe a fea reaa re aaa rere 1 aa afarefere aaa re 1 @aaw atre 1 a i fea 
aaaaa aare aferet re 1 " reat arew areaaretaaa re 1 Trerea a a areret aaaa 1 
ret Pddddl* areret aatrere retret a 1 areret a i fea aaa-fre reat aaret are 
are a aaa are aret re 7 aare aare 1 " a i areare fere re fea 1 reaa ret are areat 
a i reaafet fare fea rea re 1 " aaTre areare 1 " faaa-atfere areretar fare 
feaatrerea are 1 a: 

•V ■— 

aaa afe arfa arfa afe aaa 1 aaa aaa frearat ii 
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y Ir #F ftrFPF ftTFPF 
Hftr fffFFf 7 FFKfF FfFF FF 7 # y 3 y 
fFF 7 FF## fW y'iloj'd F FfFH# FFF 7 F §RT IRH feF # 

u ^ — 

HFW-fF 7 Of Ft# F #0 fHR#-FFF 7 #F# RH# F%F FHH 0 ff 7 # F I 
fF#FfdUcVdlRdd # Hp# FI ftp^F 7 f5#W'f##>>ldUcydlRdd F 
feFT F# ##5 #F feHddl pf # FF 7 # FFF 1 FfF HKW F 7 WW # 
gfw FfeFf 7 F FfF FF 7 F FFRFF HfdUdl # FfPcSd'dd 1 F 7 FfPdH'H # 
Brl'dld FF 7 F I feFT FF F FF-rfeF oTFF F#tFf 7 FF FF ### FR FF : 

F 7 # FFF UFF FF 7T 7 # Ff FF FFF HF# II 

HF FF 7 oft FF H# IP# fi-T# FfF FF FfF PcSHd'd II 5 II 

Ff# fff Ff# # f 7 # 11 Ff# iff Ff# rp# ii 

Ff# #F H#t FFT t# Ff# #HfF F 7 # F II 5 II 
F^USF^^HFFtcS'dld'dl #FF F F 7 # FfF FFF # y d 1 F dl F 7 
RoPFF fofF F# F#5 F HF FF F F# PHdPiHFf 7 FFT feRF RRPFT-HfFFPFTF F 
FFK-fFFFF Ud'dW #F 8H'd<S F 7 §FFW F# 7 F I f#T FFF ?5# f#T F 
FF-rfrfF #### FfF H#FPF'do( oTFF 7 -#H# F f##RF §F Ft FF fFF 7 
F FF f#T #FF F 7 Fff#T §FF RffFF fFF #RH F FFF # 3FF fFF 7 F I 

FFF 7 # F FFFF fFF FF FF F 7 # F F^-FFt fFF F 7 feof FF FFF 

•s •>> 

f#T FF F # fHfSF 7 F fo f#? F 7 # F FPFH 7 fF #F F 7 F#Ff HF 7 HR #FT 

s “> 

fcJTFf 7 FI FFtoFF FFFF FFH-FfFFF W FFF# ePdcVdHF dlddd 1 F 7 
FcffcFF 7 FFF ?5# FFFFHt FF F #FH ff 7 FF F FF fFF F5F5FF FF FfF FF 

«. s s — 

F PdFdlF F 7 # F FF fFF I f#T FF 7 feO F 7 # F r FFT 7 # FfFFF FfF #FH# 

— — <j ■— ^ 

FFF 7 F 7 FFH-fFFF FF fP# F I FfTF5 f%F f#J RHF FF# 5#F F 7 HFF- 
R# 7 FFF FI f#PF FfFFFfF FH-FF# F FF# FFf #F FfF FFH # 
FFHF# FFF 7 @F F^ fFF 7 fFF 7 FI djdd# f%F feTT FF F FfFoF FF# 
f##FFI fHHF5 FF FF FFf#FF FF FF : 

HTF HFfF #F#t FFJ fifFf 7 # f#F f#F FFT# FF# II 
>FfFFF HF fWF #FH FTT #F #T FF# II 
FF H# H# F# FF# W& F# HF H 7 # II 
FFfF H 7 # F# HF 7 #^ fFF ft# #fF fifFf 7 # II 3 II 
f#J 3# FfF# H# R 1 Pf dl @F # F# F ffTFT fFF FF FfF FF 7 

F FFF F#t oT# f#TF-F## F FRFF #FT fUTFF F I FF f#T FTFFF# 
FfFFF FfF FF F FFH-f#JF FF 7 ^ FR FFF F 7 f#T FTTF 7 FfF® # F I f#T 
F 7 # fFF F ©H'dcS ?5# F#FF# F f#TF#-FFF FW F fU#fF f%F 
5FFff#f5 f#jfeFF # FFFF#F fFFfWF F # HF FfFFF F I f#T #F FR 
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FFt FFit ffft-Iffff FFt ff ffft-fftf f i §f fFFF-FFt sFHFt Ft f 
» fF Hd'dldt W OT5t #1 f^F F^ fer FFFF f^F F 1 # ?55t WFF HW 

— — u •*> 

FFF UTF FF ft# - PdHddl, FTF, FFjt, oTHcfl', FFFt, Hd'dld, Fd'dlF, FF, 
FFI feF HW Ft»F FFF FTFFtFF »fFF-FFt»F FF H FffFH FF 3 FF-FfFF 

o — 

Hddei FF5 H 1 " FFFt»F FF I y 1 <2:1o<'d' F F#-FFFt, FF-flfF F dd 1 fed! F%75 
F F^fF-FFTF Ft F3TF FF^FW & I feTT FFFF Ft si 1 W 1 dl fF»FFFF ddodttl 
FFFT-FfFFFFTF Ft HW-WA PddHd 1 F75 FFF FFFt F I fcft FTFF FT foT 
feFT PdtlM 1 (T^-f^y rdWfdttF # d'HdPddd 1 F Ft HWpKFF FFF^ fj- h F#- 
FFFt F FF 1 ^ FF5 F^dd^d PdJdPdnF »fF »TU1 cSdTl Ft FF U^e 1 " F I feF 
FFF <FFt d I d d 1 <2:1 F UFFF fFF FF UFFt»F UF FF : 

FFF F »ftff FFF 3TF FFF F FFt»F % II 
FFF F FF F§ of# ftlF FfiT »pt % 11126 II 
fFFF F »WF HFF 3TF ffra^T H^fT % || 

£ FFF FF Ffo F^ »TFt % II 127 II 

fe^T dfe F^ HFF >0f r FF »fF 3FH F FTFFt FtFF / H^ T S‘ Ft F FFt F 
UF IFF 1 FFt-FFcTt F FF-pfFF fFFF ?FF> FFt FFt F I IldF FFt fF7F UUTdt»F 

— <J 

fFF UF Ffe»F TFdt-fFF USt-UF?it F dd'Pddl TF-dd'dd fFFF Ft Ft FF 
fFF 1 FI »fFW dfe fFF F fe dl d d 1 <2:1 F 7 FFFF »FVF %W F HFFfFF fun?7- 
UW <? Ft »fFFT F HFTF 55Ft FFHF ?75 FfFF F »fF fej fFFF-dratr %& Ft 
HF-FfFF »FdtFoT FFFF »fFTFF yFF'-UF T ?7 f%^TTF T F 1 >>fdr FF I fHHF5 FF 
FF FF FFTFt»F UH FF : 

F 1 F F 1 H >FF Ft»F F FF fFF FF 1 " HF 1 >FF II 

FF 1 FF FWF ftr^ HF FF SFjt FF FFF II 

FF %F FFFtF HF HF FTF VMFFFF II 

FfHF5t F§ FFt HFFt F HF Ffe F II 

J-rfe dtd 1 id FFtFf 1 FdtFf FFT TTFF II 

F#FFtFHFtFFHF§ PdHPd f%FF II 

FfF FFfe H HF FFtmt Uffe F 1 ^ Ffe FFT rttft II 

H75t FfFFlfe fFfF fFF UTF UTF F HTFFFt Ffe FFT rltf II 

UTF HTF F FTFt FFfH fTFFt FFF FrfF UlFrfFFF II 

FF UfF FF FFRF FFt FTF 1 fFF 5F HFF F FrfFFF II 

FfF #§ fett tFF Frf FrfF II 

FFFTFtFHd'dldl FfFFtfoTFF r ^ftrFF^F II 1 II FF^t II 
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-wscJ'n Ihut 



ft H^aa fert »rfu>ft»re fefe ajar fe fj^u? ftw 1 " af for ra^aa ?tt 
»rftr>ft»r3‘ # ajar ffSff far art h^t »fe feuar few arttw fewfe 
ffefeft arar 1 ftfear, h^w ufet art mat uuu 1 tr i Ff^fe ^ srefet 
fei 

tT^ T ¥ WTHU Ut HdJdfe U 1 ftdd'd tfe arar ^ ftfear % Wfaa W fef 
afe 1 "! fear fe ft art ftfear u 1 wraa feat aruu 1 ft ft? ft^u art h^w at art 
ftporw fe fesur aafefe arar i ftu fe tfe wft, H^aa arw aft fefear fe feFr taa 
ifet ajar, fere 1 annaa fewar f fear ufet wjar fe QdHow Frarffe ajar wt 
goffer irufe f afe^ t ufj^ fe feur ifer sra% ajar i ftferwar feuu uafet 
Ufft H^W FT ufeaa ufet aft tfet U I ftf § tfe f H¥ t UUfe fe fedlt! 1 fetfe, 
farfzar t Har feuu feu 1 afe Fnraa af fe fife aruu 1 t fwaa ff uafeftw1 
tferft feferu af few 1 for arwfeaa u^u ft Fran-fe trfew §rfet fju fe ifet 

u — 

aftt fewaa afeti far ffe ufaraf ftwfet araft fe fefef ufefe ufet nffear 
few attar jju fear fef affew, fear fe^aa ygs far ufaraa 1 ' art fe af 
fefeu few feffe ffe fe fer spaar fer ft feffew i nffeartw afe ffaftw aft 
fferwarari 
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fSFT 333 3S T TT 3H fTTfw 3 #, f33F 33 3 f3fUT»F3 # fjTftPOT 3, §3 
fg# 3 33 3 333 # S3" 3, f§3 fg# DfW f333 »ffwy3 ut 3335 3 

»f3 fgfemrggt 33^ # f§3 331 f§3 fg# 33 fg# 31 f3f3»F33t»r 3 
33^ #333 333 33# 33 >>(§333# 3 3did 1 3 foT §3 fgf3»F33t»F 3 
§# # »fftW3 333# 33# 3335 333 S# #33 3 Qd Pi-Id 3331 #3 
»i fdH 1 H 333 # S3 3 fe #33 # §3# 3# '3 333 S# f##>F3#»F 3 

— U 

33^ 3UF3 3 1 >333 333 # 33#, §# 3 33W # 333 33# S3T# 33# 

— ’ — U 

=^» 

31 

#3 #5 # 333 >>l1#-fl">>r3 3 f3 f##'>l3r#>>F 3 #3 333 T fe>>f T 3# 
fe 3# # 3335 3333 1 # §33 3# 33 1 " I §# 3 #3 gW 333 1 " 3 1 dl d 1 3 
foT §# 3 H3S' 3>>ffwV3 3SHfe>>f T iHgdl l 3 J-3lo('d #3 T rl3dl l I §# 

— Us — — u 

3 <e#PhH 333 3 T fej333 33o(d l 03 3tS3 3f3f333 T 333H3 T Syg3 T 
3, §3 # 333 fFX3 3 3 333 33 333 1 " 3 I 33 T 33p3F 3 # #3 ddH'fettF 
3 fe §3 # fgf#>f T 3#»r 3 1 333+ gUFg 1 " f3S3 T 3, #3 3S3T 33 3 1 >333 
>>[§33 3# 3 foC fgf#>F3# 3#3 3#33 333 33 3f3 §3 #3 FF33 33 foT 
§# 3S UTSS 3335 33 3^ #, 3 1 # §3^ # (Sdd'dlcSl 33# 3 3r # §3^ # 
3# ## §3# 3## 3UT #3 f##>f T 3#»f f 3 33 33^ 33 3 333 S# 
§33^33 #3T 3 T 33F I 
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UHHoT HHtftPOfr 

uirot ^or-iraHiHK^ H^feftmFTjor 



UTFFt Wf-ITFH 7T7-FFT Hfeffeffe»FF5e »ffqwr ^.FfFW Ft WT-FFH 
?F?5 mjfud 7v$T HKtftfW yHHoC F1 ^.FfFW fe cJTF TFFF' FFF U rtl d d fa dl, 
>7ffHF7TF 3* Ft WT-FFH fF5C »fftpm f%F FF Ut.>>FF.^t. F 1 FW (Psldldl) 
UFfF ofts 1- F1 WT-FFH f^5T »fftW7 fefT oFFF tf £ FrFF F TF^t 

srFtfeFTTTffewWF (1997), UrFFtfelFFH: fSoT »ffcW7(2004),UTF^t Hof 
Fran: »Fgfer ufFW (hif, 2008),Urrat we Pddd'H: TF-FfFoe ufFVtr 
(7F-F,2008),5 1 . HHte F 1 AolU'd 1 »ffiW77 (7TIF,2014),UTFF F 5[Ftfe »rat3 
>>fFFFH>FF(2014),HU175F?F75?FW^Fffe-7T^) >>FfF PcSddWHF^FW 
tfrT oFFrT SltF 1 F1 §F?F Ft yTTHol 'UrFF % TFTlt ofHtw F 1 7TfF»FFFF' <J sFH 1 
ffeFFJTUTFFF^FF 1 »fFF fTTUT»FW?F \JdHoCd fFF 1 fUT»FF I 

UFFFt WT-FFH 7T7FF HFffeffe»FW »fftW7 yTTFol f%F 5 1 . Fffe»F F 
Wl-FFH F 7TFF F FFFFW F >0fFF-7TFF »fF feFF dtiMt 1 fU ffeF 7THFF 
TTK^rfe Ft ttfrlF oft# & IS 1 . FfF»F F »FFft feTT oFFrT FFjf WT-FFH feF 
UTFFt TFcSPHoH 1 F FFfe HdoCd' F FFF 7TF7FFF T FF5 TTHfFFF FI @7F F 
We-FFH Ft felW J0f3 FFFt >>TFF PdWdl y<£'Q<£ FF ftTFFF F »FFF 

vHftrmTF f^0- f%»Fffcrm T »nr|-?7 fevn^s^ d - 1 ftm ffeF @f ffff f ff fff ffw 

Ft H75 We-FFH FdPo(dl »fF UFHF F FFFEft W^FF 1 " F FFF 7TW ffee" 
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u?r1 §u Sor-tran w Y ibb ## # #r 5B7r hh^ u?>, 

f#JB Hof H>B <? Mdl'd'd UeJ'fed 5BB #UB <J?> I feTT f%H §# £ UH#t 

— — *. — u 

Wofd'd 1 ?5# JOffrRT Hof ## # #T oft# ft, f#B fof fofH # HHPoBI E PdofH 
■p# HoT-iraK #t Htfe^V^?7 ofddd ftw»f FBB U?7 I f#T ofddd UB# H77 
E HH^-B »B ^ UH 7 # Mold'd 1 E Hdl6* P#f d Pdd'dti 1 !r I felT Hdl6* 
ft^HTTEHUBH# Ud'dMHf>B#t#fJ?7l UrT 7 # Mold'd 1 P# HoT-traK # 
fof»fBH# dPdd'd »B feFT E WB 7 ?' <J frTTT f#ft ?B5 S 7 . ##>F £ 

PdHd'Pdm 7 tt, §H fett of# # wfef PcSWpdd 1 »B 66ofU'd'#l Ptdddl 
H?#t ?# g#l^. ##>F UH 7 # #f-dBH # Pddd'dof mBJ-Pdfddl <P 

Mdd'd'dl HdfW-F # »ffw?f 5fBE <J?71 f#T Pddd'dof 

>HB?-Pd)ddl £ f## £ (ddofU'd 1 E PrfeWB## M# tB# ofBrT # 
Pdd'Pddd' £ HVHB 5B77 7 , MBflfB 7 »b Pffe»fBB % ##>f# H5BU 7 # 
f%»rfw 5B# ,Meld'd' tf nfdfe ## # UpJBB »B §# # ofBH-B# <? 
Qrl'dld 5B77 7 ) BfBB BBB 5fB? fJ?7 I 

-5fr#-)d'Hdd 
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Hdtfld U 1 ^ H'Pddof H3T 

-^.CraT HHT 



'Hdrild IFFF H'Pddd utSF 1 " HUT HFTH'FFFUT FFT Ft HIFfFF UHHoC 
— *- — 

tr I FFFUT Ft ferr HIFfFF yTTBoC fFF »fW F Hdrtld IFFF Ft FfFF 1 " 
@F[F f^F 5FdfF»F Ffe»F fFF UTF fFHF FF 'F FF sft# 3 fe Hdrtld IFFF 
Ft H'Pddd Iffegr F 1 " §F @7F FF 1 F FF FFFfFF Idldld'dl o(Pdd' F 1 FF 

•k — - — ■— •■, 

HFFKF F FoF Ht »fF WUPcSdd'd'til lUddlJdlMd 1 Ft»F HtK 1 ^ ITUTFF FUt»F 

— — *v *v 

HFI fstt FFT Ft iT5 T dF T Ft fIfF 1 " F H7T Ft fFFFJlFFoJ' HoTF @FF F HFJHF 

U 1 — — 

»F FoF Ht I feTTHK FFF7 fFF IFF IFF FFUTt dPdd 1 fetfF F 1 CTFF oftF 1 fF 
IFF 1 Ht, @TJ FFF IFF FFFHF dttd'ddl, WTFFftF FFF, rldld'd »fF FFFFF 

fttur fff »nCrat ttrat ff ffff ff ff ff i fen ff hfftIf ifff Ft 

H'Pddo( ufegi-fH Pdd'dU'd 1 F 1 iFFtlfF oTF FFt Ht I §F F 7 Ft cddi-Udltt Ht 
F F 7 Ft »fFF tfOTI FUF §F PdtFdU'd 1 F 7TFF fFF FFF oFf¥ FUTF 1 F 
FFfeiFF FFF FF fFF Ht I fFF PdFdU'd 1 F FUT FFF »i 1 U fcdo< FFFtH'Pdd 
fFFftTFFFf%F W'Pddl FFFFF HddldFFF F, @FFdldld'til oFfFFt FFF 


F FF FFp Ft I Idldld'dl oFfe FFF 1 " FUT fFF FfF^ (SdHWd'dl iFftlF FF 
UTFF FdoUHF'dl Pdd'dU'dol FUFF Ht, FFT FfF^ ffFF FFt FFf FFt fetft 


FT F<ft FF FTUTFte IFF 1 F fFFETF FF^, FFFFft PFFdU'd'F' »fF WfFt 


FHFFF Ft»F FFF FFFt»F »ftflfF U'dcVF F ^'yP*o( FUT 7TFFUF »fFFU5 
F^t»F FUFF 1 " UF oftst^F HF I HdiTId IFFF Ft H'Pddd ufFF 1 JOffrTF FF^ 
FPddF' IFF furfF»F FFFtt HfF^FFW HFF Ht, frTH F FFF HFF HFFTFFt 
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Hffe u 1 ^ e\ FFftrH^ ufs^ 1 nnj^ mf ^t»r hk 1 ^ ntaw 

— •‘v 

»f% d'rlcSlPdof PdtJ'dU'd'd' HHT HW dtd 1 Q'-dl & I feTT fkw ut §F E 

^dldld'til FFUH^ »F©% U ?7 I UrTO Tfe W §F # H 1 fedl ftf% EE* 

«, — — <j 

^"H^e Ph drldl ^IHUTTH^t fewdl f%^U^§F d'fedl n\E fewdl E 7EE 
Ht,frTFT f EE H>f PdWWWd; # Ht, Pdtl'dU'dof # Ht 3 5rf^ 

TTOUdldUd 1 Pdddl ^fWF^utUdldld'til EE\ ^ W 

•s, •*. •*, ~ 

f^d # feFT E iJdld'Qi ?55t §F £ fdf odfc H5F^% E\ PHdrli 1 oftst I fed? E 
?T?5 Ut U^d £ ?5Uf-HWd E\ 5F PidPdd'Hof <yfeo{ E E&m E\ H^ 0H 1 dl' 
5ft# th Hdtfld U^d^H'Pddof ufeWT^cVPidof vxffRFSTf^cS'Pyd 
E* UTTHof t, 5ff# E EUE E t dF# ft, of'dlofdl TTfeof # FndHdT# ofdd'cSl E 

•k. ~ *k. — "«K = — — 

TTHKRHof fj I tPd §U »TV^ ST#-*' feofl tlPddd feof *iHd'* ddfed £, fSof 

##>Pdt Hrfed E H^dH# It# ikE TToT?5flfH EEE 7 ft1 

-oFfe-d'Hdd 
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H^drtrfld wfk : ^rT 


i -f, rt 1 


mh:-y- ki^ 



'HddcSdld ofTfe iTTHtftpof H^' ^.ITOT 3t 3333 

31 feFT 33333 33J3 f%3 Hdd<Srlld 33t 3^ 335 HdTud 333 1 3>frfw 

333 didlwlw 3 i 33 t # dfdd 1 3 1 33 1 33 3 1 " f%H>Fe & i Hdd<sHld 

3?t # 3f%3 T 3 Udldld'd, ^Mdld'd^'uPcSdd'd, @"33-»FUPcSdd'd 3f3 
3dd'3 3 1 of 1 fdo( PdoCH 3^ 31 @3 3 cdPdo( PdcdH U£Ht 3 ^ f33 3 1 
3333 feFB335 ufe»F 31 @3 @t 3f%3 T PcSdi'^ol 33 @3@t 3^3-3333 
'3@t 3^' 3 s 33 33 1 3, frTJT 3 3FF3t 3f%3 T 335 HdTdd 333 f@33, 
WOT,5[# 3 3T33 3 H3TO 3^ @t I 

@@t 3 T f@-33Tf3 33 333f3»F 3@t 3% 3f3 ufdddl @t 33 f%3 

— •K — ~ 

ftrf^f 1 33 tF Hdd<Sfcfli6 3 fUT3F33@t 35353 PcSdd'Pdd 33^ fj- | fTTTT @t 
o('Pdo( 3@t 333 1 " 3 33"-333 33^ fotH P*)dRdd f3335 3 ddPdd 5Fd@t 3 33 
fidddll 3tHf3FrH3dd' 3f3 3F33 @t dldl>fld6 3fod3>H T 333 333 3 33F3T 3 

— •s — 

33J3 Pddddl 3 I 33 @t H^cSdl^d 1 3 Hddd 33@t fqt 3 3ff3>F3 3 333 
335 33 f@@t 31 f@3 f%3 H3 333 PdddlnF U'dcVd' @P 3133335# f33 
Pdddd 1 @f@3F, 3333 3F3 1 # # HUT 333 1 " 3 I 3# 3F3# Pdddll 3 3ffUH 
W 3 >333 33,3 lo(ddl @t 3ff3#3f3 3 3f3@33# 3^3 3^35 333 1 3 I f@3 
333 3% W33 f%»!3d1dld H33 3 333 33333 1 335 2d5'Q'dl 3 I 3# 3 1 
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»ldHd*HHt HH n\3 nfafe E^ PddHdd 1 f%e PdHdE 1 H I frTFT fw 

Pddd'dd Hdlfod fHEFHlId'Pdd HHElt & I »fW 

# HHHt Hdlfod fHH 1 Hf^fH 1 H PdoCH HHjf ocPddd 1 t^H t^et 

nifHHf^HHHH dHddld HETHEftuPdE'd; W W HHH 1 ?Hjf yi'Q’til HEf 

HI 

»rvst HWfh^B" Ffc rra^t # wts 7 <f SwQ'e 1 ft hh §n 
Fff^HH 1 fHH HHH5 ETH 7 tr 3* H%»f^ T Ht HHet rlPdWd 1 WcS'doR H HH fHHt 
tri nf^e 1 rest # huhh fie 1 nfte 5rf¥ f%e h®P net hi Fet 5Ef¥ 
Hf^KH 1 " >>THH HHH PdoCH §e HHH 1 " H, ETH §H Ht fejW ufefH»F »FV# 
FFHFftvHH Hfte §H >KHH U%H 5eet H I H%»fd T PdEdll % HUHH UM'dfcl H 
HWt HHt, feHH PdoCH oTdrT >>THH dPddl U, fej§e Jofnj^»fFT?H fHUETH 

oTH W tPI ET, HE" PdH >^1Ed EHd Ht FTHwIjoHJ H rl'd I sH.Mdl d'H Ht HH 1 Pdd 
UFe^feHH'cSPHdd 1 HHdW*Hd<i l Oif%e>HfHHffFfH T f?e T HHtHI 

-ojrfe-Jd'Hdd 
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HofdcVH 7 UrFH 

fnur q'wk'tt, Hdnld fifur) 


H6fcI*-rH T UH T H 

“* r ® Hss ^ dwF vwtf sra^ 



HUW? 

HW€? fHUI U'riltf'W 
Hdrfld fHW 


'HoT3?7 T H T UFW (HKW: ifed fe lfed'<M>, Hdrlld fe) Ft 
fefe yHHoC ft1 fedcVH 1 UFW <J fefer HfelT fe 1 ft foT fetF fe 

gfet UfZ?T cWfe'd Ft fefet fe gWWd ufet F| fet WT dd'Q'til 
ft 1 dd'ilocd f 1 »fed* fe <f »fet *ddl$ ydfe fe-Fw fe 
Fife Pdd'a Ffee^fefe'ilmfefeFt cw.il odd' ?wro?w 

u = 

§Hg THdHi'dHoT yPdddK' fejF FF I Hfe FF 'F fe yPdddH fefe 
HFF Ft ftfe ?W ftfe Ft fePF Ft PcSJdfedl oTFF FF I tfe ofd 1 il»T fef 

— s o 

fedd Ffefefeg^fefefe>FFHFFFUFFtfefeffHfetFI 

U *> 

’HddcS'HT UrW PdF^lnr owilnr f fer fee fe w wfe f 1 fwf 

— o 

HHffe FFp I fe HF H'iPdmfeFfer gt WF gW fefeFfe few 
fer ocdd 1 f Pife 1 ffftfi fer f fe dddly fe afe fee 1 fti fee 

= Os <J 

fe dddly it HHFFt FI fe F HWFfF Wf »ffet HHF >wfe ffej 
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rerefferefe ret dddld <J fferere tf 7 dddd arree 7 f^pr feaTfe refefe dd'llm 7 
fedwl dddla ret fear »rfuH arret fren 7 ret fcydd arw reret rei fere 7 fere 

— u 

rererefere 7 dd'llm 7 re 7 dWM rerere re trw fere 7 felt re 7 reret fere 7 ret 
feydd re reafet rerere ret Modi fh rereasferereferereretord'relodd frereret 
fere fey'dd Ifarred'dll feyrerere jj%rere? 

rereret rerere ret Ire fere 7 owrelm 7 feeare fere ud'dM ft, fere re 
fefdd'Ho< UlcWd' »ffe d'rl(Sldo( trefe Mdl'd'd Uldfed are! U?7 I fere laife 
refer 7 dddly* rerefer 7 owrelm 7 fere fere rerferet ferefret ft, fere fere fere 7 - 
refe re ftww ?w rere fere 7 refe 7 re i fere-rere fet ferer arrerearre fere furfur 
Irefet hw rerejre fere 7 re »rufe fere're reaare 7 re »rre fear wartf fere 7 tt fere fe 
rere-ltre re 7 fere 7 rere fret ft i feu huh fere rere, rere re referere fe rev feu 
ferret rerere fe rerreferere feu urre arre refet ft rere fere re ifere reret* fefet i 

fere rearfe fetfe refet arrefetrer rerere fe trrear fere $ #pft re 7 rere fe 

•*> = S O 

rerrere 7 fwrefer 7 frererefetfe rerei 'reu' fearwfet rerfreret arrefet ft ferere 
fererefe reafere fe reure fere fe rearfe re fererefe feu urere re i rerefe arreaa arre 
fear 7 trrere re reafere fere ferere fere reufe fe-refet rere ret fere refet re 1 rerere 
arre fere re i fere re revre re fere fere Jet fere ret reret 're rere re Ire arret rere 
»fe §re re rere rerere 7 re fere rere i rere-yre 7 fere fet rerefe reafe-fkfe fere 
arfrefeafe ret re reret re i feret rerrefe rerere rererrere feat rerere refre ft, "re»r i 
reret rere rerre fere fere ufet refe arret f i ferere re ferere rere re, rere rere refe 're 
re re reref rere refere i rere re rerere fe, rere re refe tre, fe feret refe re rerere 
reururei rerere rere fe §re rerefe re rere Ire refe refe i" 

'HfedcS're rerere" ferer arreferer re fere rere rerere urre/rerere re refer 
ferefe retre re i rereret rerererere fe fererere fere urre fe rerfen ffeare re i urre, 
fere rerefefe re rerere rearere ferere re i urre re rere reffere urefe refer »refe 

u = — 

rere-fere re »rrefe re rere refe 1 re i rererre fe fefe ferefe rerere rerere fere re rere 
»fe urre fe refe rere fere rerea refe re i rerere fe refe rerereret re HreKafet fe 
ufearrei urre sre refe urerer ?fet fefereferere re »rrere ferew ferer re rere i §re 

-v — — — o 

afet fere fe rere fere re rerefet rere rere rere renfet aife re i rerefefefefere 
rerere urre fe refe fere rerere rere rere, flaaare refer fe»r rere refe rere i arerfet 
"fere fere rereretre reref fere urre-re^ rere fe trrere refew rerefere nnfe ferere 
reret re afefe- re, ".. .fere fe" afe ret, ffere ret, ffere ret »re reafet »r i fere re* rere? 
rere? ferefet reret >1 1 rere rere fearaa faireri ...rere rere re, rere few, rere urre fere 
refefei .. .rere Ire 7 urre're rere refe fe 1 fere fe rerere afer rere i "rerefet fe re rerrere 
refer rear rerereferer refet urre/rererre ret retre re fere frere 7 re i urre rere rerefet freret 
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ufrnt nforwt wte uhhot 




>>l*d*lG UFKHt & »H4t ftfe?7 E»f T ^ T HHPoHI, d'rl*ldl, 
WdffcloWd 1 »\3 Pdd'dU'd 1 cf ?^f f%»f T ftf»F-)d l Hdd1 f%lft Qd'Pdnfr 
til §H H ftfe?7 dt Hfe5^T £ H f?»f T ftf»F-H T FB^ feorfHH 5^?7 d 7 §HW 
5^ ft, §F H f^3?7 dt W f?HH HoTK sffer 11 

>>1*5*16 cTFHHt ffw W. dPddd tW^d 1 fedt 3ist WW URHoT 

fl^ora - W <? Bedddl 11 

W. dPddd dt >>i*d*l(d dFH# fetft WMd* 1 URHoT UTTOt 
ftfe?7 f%F *#t»F HW <J Pdo(PHd dFd »ldldHd ft I feiT ^H'Wd* 1 
yHH5rf%^^t^*d'*lG dFHHt tf rfNd* 3^ ^> rfdFft 3oC ofti? UTS" HsTd' c* 
»ft feFT H^d tddFd §F E rfte* »f$ 3 ¥, W* Pd PdlFFcdoC U^d »f% 

Qd'PdmT & I feFT »TOd?F UTTdoC dFlf dFHHt E UHkT HdTW-F E 

■—. •*> «v w 

■fe^dfW-d'Hddl f?mv E HUrT-d'Hdd cf PddPHd 5 ^r fj | ^t. g#, 
dPH#E f%F oCdrl)dl<M) ^tfKtftHdFlWdB7FE dd'sJ'PdH<d IRFB 1 

•v — — •>> — 

?ra Qd'dti 1 tl feFT »FWd?F yTTdoC fw ^£\ ?7 cTFHHt E OdPrld 
Pdd'dU'do< UdB?F cf UTTOt f^3?7 ?^f »l 1 At)* 1 dHof ddti'dWl 'Pdd 

Od'd* d'ddP*o< fU3?7 UU^t ^ 

7ydf fer f?5 Pdo( Ph d 5(d?7 »JffUH ffW r*d'dl !t,H feiT yHHoC d 1 " 

ferr^'^d* 1 yFB^^TUTF^tf^^Hd'did 5dde T !ji 

O o o o 

-dttPddd THUT 
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H. djdsirl feuf djdfem 7 fe# U H'fddd, HFFFIU Uffe HWt U### 
feu feu FT? UUTU U HWr U# I fir HUU # fHU-fe# Uffe felWiFI'd HU 7 ^ 
% FFWoC UU I UH 7 # UfUFUFft U Hofed PcVd oH UU UU fe# feu UfUU # FFU 
HfeUFU 7 ?? dddd'd feufe# U# feFFHU 7 # U dcfedl ?UW UTUfefef 7 HU 7 # 
PcSedyWuHlfeu###*# 7 # »lWHt fe# % Flofed U# UH 7 # UHU # 
fydddl W# # Prlo(dHdl UUTU## UU I ffe# fe feu fe# U PidW'd 1 UFFU, 
ufeUFUyd'HFlfcl'cS »fe UH UHFftu U Fl'Pddodd' fe Hfeu WFHt UU5 
fefeufyfefe UH 7 # eHFT 7 fe uffou UUU, tFUfeu UfU Fffem'uPdd UUU feu ut 
Uffefe FI# UW fefe fe#fe UHH 7 GHU few HfeUT 7 I FT. djdsfe feuT djdfenf 7 

fe w uu 7 feur y d'dd # inrot hu fe# u few 'futh u#r feu huh wh 
HUH ufefef 7 UU feu feu Hfeu 7 UU Up fefeu ## U for UHFU# fFPUU FfeUBH 
WU U # 5UUH ?# HU# U HWfe ##>f 7 U 7 U feu # ffeUH# ufuWHU# HU 
U# U I feFT U ?HW # UH 7 # UfUUU# UW UFU #UU feuf U 350 HW UoUH 
UUU HU UUU# ufe UHp HFfeuU feu UU-UU UUH 7 U FT## U feuu 7 # U 7 


feufe uu fe feu feu uu feu 7 fe uuu yufetHU ffery u # y# uu feu fe 

UfUU ?HW UU HUU Ul UH 7 # UF U UUU U UFFU W# djdfem 7 U# fe 

feuu mu# uuu fe# u nferu uu # #feu u# u# uwffe fe# feu 
yuyuuu 7 y#iu uh# m#u uwfe u 7 uu yu ufuffenu u#wu hu# u 
UH 7 # mfemUU 7 fe ut UfUU UHTUU 7 feu MUT UU 'U UH 7 # mfemUU 7 fe 

— *s = 

feuW 7 # UU U fetfe# feu #T U UU Pdld# feu FFHW UU fe feu UUU feu 7 
feu 7 u for §u uufet uuu ufe uufefefu wut yfe d*udl ?uw ocduwlw uu 
ufe dPdidl I §fe ut feu HU Ut UfU fewt fe»F H'Pddd feHUt»F, fefeuU 7 , 
Fru 7 ^ U HHUTU 7 feu UUU 7 yut ufuut U I 

uufet >Ffor r UFft fefe UW uufet FlfejU U UUTU U UFFU wut feuw 

•V •>> 

ufefe HW U UUU Tferfeu yFTUfe u uu feu utu U 7 uu UU I feu wut feu 
UfUUU did 1 PdUf 7 U 'Hufeuu fefHU Up 5ufe UUTU'UHUU ut feuUTT 7 ufet 
U I HUfeuU fefHU fe ofeu UU?U 

feu urfeuu 7 u 7 feuu u for nufeuu fetnu uruut ufeu 7 feu fwu 

— 

HTUUt >Ff 7 UH T fe UFfetu feuut Ul HHfefU HUoUU 7 U ?UW UU5 §U 
urfwuHurfer ut uuuutui fuu 7 

feu# UU# uuutur #-H# Ul §U HU-FFU UU5 U# U# 
u i nufeuu utfeu # ufeu 7 uyu 7 ufe huhu ?uw §uuu uu uuu fewu u 7 
uuuruuuuHfetui feujfetuf 7 oduu 7 #UUU5?uwfefefefeoufefeu## 
PhUU# Ul feu# feufem 7 ufeu 7 # feu feu HFFfeur, WUU Uffe uu 
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fet»T ?fet»T UHBoT fet 



fdU'dofl 

fewt (UHUfet feu U UU ut Htw) HUHUU ut ?fef 
»i | &u<vuHor yuuoe uifeu yuuu feu huhuu uufet ufeju % fuuu u 
yurfety ©uu>>dyr*c>( ufeife feu uhu uu uu i feuuyuu@uu>>dyr*c< 
ufetfe HftiJl u uu 7 ^ y uu 7 feu 7 u i h fti Jl u feu uu 7 ^ feu fen ufe 
»fUUg ut ofet U ifeu »fU fanoro U HUfet UU 7 ^ U Uf^r ^ 

VHUUUfet HUKU 7 y UUf Umfew ufe feu ut UUJUHUt ffefet U UHUU UU 
feu 7 uifeuuHtft fewdl u 7 uujuHut feuut uu5 fcdHdd 1 ?w ma uuf 
feu 7 ifeu^HUJUUrufewtfetfeddd'd 1 ufe >>fuu hu >>ruu uuu uuf 
yu 7 1 feuuHU ut yuu 7 u 7 feu >nufeu wu uuu muh uu 7 feuuu 7 »fe 
fefeu ut UUU 7 U 3WF U 7 UUH UU 7 ut U I ufeut U 7 feu ufeuUH ufe 
HUJUHUt feufe U U 7 fefedT UU ut feu 7 u ,feu U ufet mUUHUt feuut u 
UUU y ut UW UU fefe uiHufe feu ufeut U UU 7 ^ feu ut »nfe ufejU 
»fe feU77 <J uurfeu UUU 7 »r feu 7 u I ffeuwyfed ddd'd UUUUfeK^fUTU 7 
y feu feu ufeu u feufeutu uu uu uu i»ryfeu uuur feuu ufeut ut 
UHUUU UU 77 ?^ 7 feu feu yu >>fUU uufeu »fe uurfeu UUU ufe ufejU »fU 
feuu fe uuut y j^urfeuf 7 u 7 feu 7 u i feu feuu feu-mut ut uyfeu uuut y 
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WHT WWW ffeHddldld WWfe 3* fe WWfefe HeddcVfe dfefef W wfewf 1 WW I 

wfefe wferw »fe fwww fetidl 3 few fewfew few »nfe »rw w few www 
feww WW 1 wfeww WWW 1 " W1 ffefe fe»1o(dldld .HHM'dld Wffe »iwfcf IFW 
fe WW few wfe Mdl'd'd WffewfWT ufwfeWF WWfet wfejW 

fwWW few WfWrwfewfeHfcl'dld Wffe fewwdldld WffewfWT wfwfewf ttdl'd'd 
fefeiwfe HRddl few Wl few W#WWfe wfefel fewWfwfewWWcSfj-W WWW>f fe 
WWW dddfewr fe W si fed WW WW WW I wfeww PHd-H^ 1 Wffe fefew few H fed dll 
<TO TO* WH?W fe ifewfe W fe 1 - WdWWf fe WW 1 WW 1 " & I 

PdWdfe (WWWfet WW 3 WW fe fewfe 1 ") W WWW WWW & fe fewd fe 
felWfW % UW §W fe WWfeWT WW W fe few fewWdldld wPdWd; feww 
IWFFfe fW3W fe feu WWWHW H Rddl wfe W fe fewfddldld PHdH<V Wffeffefew 
W WWW fe few PcSddd UW §WW WWfefW few WW fe fe §3 Wfwfe WfWWd 
WfW fewfW fe HdtfcV fe HMU'd 1 W WTW fe W WW 7 WW WfW HdfW'd 1 wfe 

wtwww fe wrwfe y<idd few wwfeww 331 few feww fe fewfddldid wtwww 
»fW ftTWW fe WWW WWW WW ffefe few WfW HHW few WWW wfew fe 
■feww fwfe wfet wfe W IWFffet fwWW few few fewwfe fe WWW fe WWWW 
wfew WWd WWWW 1 " Wdid 1 !h WWfetfefedW 1 WfWfWrifedWyd'dd 1 WfW fdTWFW 
Jd'Hdd WWW wfe WWW wfew W fewFWWfe fefe ffeFW WW WW 7 W wtWF I 

few wwd feww uferafe w wwr few wryfe wuww @fefet fe wrfwwwtww ww 

WW I few WW5 fe Wffe few fed @WfW few WWW few U WWW fe ?fef fe 
WWWddC UW feVd" ut ^WWfWt wfeoT fewfe fewfWW oTdW WUWTI 

-wife fwur 

fewit 


fewit wwwww fe vnfewwwww yrrww w 1 hwww w few few fe 
’wfww 1 " few few 1 W fe 'fewfet feww W tfeof W 1 W WWW WWT wfe fe fewfew 


wwwwfe 'W WWW wwfew 7 W, feolH'dd 1 W fewfefefW W WWfe WWfefe W,wt 
WWWWt fe fe? 5 W 'W WW W fe few few §W fed few ffew few 1 WWW W’ I 
wwww fe uwfet fwww w wwww »nfe fewwrww few^ w wwffefe few fewwr 
fefex 1 w 1 wwwww w few yrrww few few fewwwd wfe fe §w w wwww, fwww, 
wfe www 1 wife w,fw few www ww few ww w wife w 1 few fe wwwww 1 'w 
www wwd dfe wife w 1 fewwwd feww w 1 wfew,wfew ww?w,few w feww fefer 
few few wfe W PdHd'd WW 5 fefeWF fe»F W I few WWW feffexrwfe/UWW few 
fewww w fefew, fewfe w wwvwww 1 " wwd www fetrw »fe nnfe few^ ww 
wwww 1 w T wwfefe,fefew r ww T fe, fwwfe,ww T w fefewfwfefe wfe aife www wfe 
few ywww w 1 'few fe fewfe wwd Tferw wwfefe, »nfe few^ few WWW 1 , 
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UW <J PFHE EH5 FEE 7 E I frTFT HFE IPS PdWtlHU HfePF' EfEE 7 E I E 7 . 
H?iHU?) EE 7 F HyTud PdEd'cV E PdtFd' H UTHE ?5# fHEE fEE PoTd'd ,rld*<M> 
E 7 PffEPfH H# E# 7 , 7# PFUPcSo( HEFT HHJ# 7 > # uffw E PFHE F# 
fEEE E 7 # feE FEE PHdPrinr E I U 7 EE 7 /fEf#>F : E#Pf 7 <j foj yrTFE feE 
Mofldl FEE E Pf#E FEE HHEE H# EWE W# F @E# E# EE PfHE 7 
H75W UFFE 7 E EEJ EE# I 

— — u 

-HHT#H f% 

#75 # E 7 # fEWEF 7 

'#75'HEHEE # f##E E 7 # fEEF^ E I HEHEE E HfHH E fEF# HE 
EW E# FfEPf 7 H# 7 E I HE f#F E 7 HF75H f#J ddPdld E#fE©H#EfEF 7 
E HU'dE EWf E#EEE T I HU'dd IEEE# HEHEE E##o(Pdd l E 7 f# 7 # 

= <J 

E#PF E, fHE 7 EEE IEEE I '#E' E EE HE 7 E W E FHE 
#E T I f##>FE#PF fEE f#F E 7 # f#E # §E# f#5EH# #ft HI#, H HE 
fEE fEEE PEfePF' fE# E 7 #75 'F EH EH fEEEW E #T feHEF HF F 7 foT 
fEf#>FH# fEFE 7 PF&EcS'dHE EEE 'F # PffHPfE EH FEE PfF f#FE 
f##E HEW # F# #T H 7 FEE I EE #T fEEE 7 # E# fHE 7 EE # f#T ?5E 
HTEF77EEEEE@EE T f#Ff#H T #§EE#-E#fEF Pdd'd E 7 fEH 7 FEE 
55# E 7 # E HTE I f#F E# '#75' # E 7 # fEEEEE 1 " EE fEE PF# I f#F fEE 

u 

14#TEEI PFHH 'FHEHEEEH 7 E 7 'H PdGsl 1 # El 

f#T HFFE E 7 Ef#E #T E 7 . WEFT E 7 f#W ##>E E 'HEHEE # 
E 7 #- fEFF '#75' # E 7 #- EFF', frPE foT #T E # E # H#F EE 1 E foC 
WTEFT E# E HEHEE # E 7 # EFF H# fefw E I W #T E 7 . FEE 
f#>F# EPFH 7 f#fE E, 'HEHEE E 7 E 7 # EEHE 1 H 7 . fFPF# HEHEE E 
EWTfEE EH#E # #5 EEE E I PET75 7 #T '#75 # ocPdoTd 1 F E 7 # EFF" 
fEE E. HHH#F #HTH 7 E 'eIeE fEE# d'Pddd 1 EE ETEEEfEEE I EH 
EEH E »FHE #T '#E: fEEWFEE E f#5HHTE HdoCd' fEF,HEHEE # 
PdE'dU'd 1 E ErfE f#5U # #5 ## E I EWfHEHHH EE E »FHE #T '#75: 
ErfEfHEHEE UE T E T #H', fEE EfEE E fHEHE H# EE HETE EE 1 # E I EH 
FTEfEEE EFTE E »FHE #T ’HIE# TWEET # EEEH# T-FEfHEE E HfEH 
fEEEE’ fEE HEHEE # EfEE E #E# HHEEcTT E EH fEE #H»F El 
E.#EHH5EEE»FHE#r '#75 : feE >#E»fE' fEE HH# fEEH # EfEE E 
EE #E E# E JOfftpofE #ET E I E 1 . HHfEEE HUT »FHE #T '»fEE# f#TFE 
E 1 E^E: #75' fEE EfEE # EEHE# EE PfE E# fEE fEEH PfE f#>FE # 
FH75F r EE H# #5 EE# E I E 7 . ## PFHE #T, '#75' E 7 P?E#E' HE' fEE 
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srfer >>f% srfe afe 11 frwwfHur & 

3333 3f3T33t 33 ’poems bom seclusion’ f%3 ’tfo’ 3 fkw-^TTS , THdrli 1 3 
33533 > 333 , P^Hd'd ?33 cjfe> oft^t 31 3. upjekr 3333 33 333 

'33T f333,3t3 3t 3^ f%3T', f%3 feFT 5rf%3T 3 HaffW, f333,3f333 ^ HH3 
H33T3I 'nte dfdd 1 3 T f3333H3t3 rHdH£ l dHoT3f$31" 33 f%3 d 1 Pridd 
fHUT 3 feF fe, H3H377 5rf%3T f%3 fHEF,33 T 35f UTW^ fuT333 ajf33 
33^ HH333 3t»T HHfew' 3 H^y'Oi 1 3W 31 333t3 3333 33 333 
’3te: 5rf33T 3 1 " 33H H3' f%3 H3H33 3t M'fSdd'dl Pdd'dU'd 1 '3 333t 
3 T ^3 T 3I 

3333t 33 33B3C 3 JWW W 3 '3t3 3 1 " 53f¥ §733' f33 tft3' 3t 
fH333T3 3S T 3 3T3 fSTT 33 T 3 33t od%3 T 3 3^3 SFd’ 3T35 ofl3t <331" 3 I FT f33 

— u 

PoH'd f3f33f T 33t»3/3 T 353 wM 3 3 T H3 T %3 3 I 

-trareHr f% 
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Hdyi-lld ote 

^t»F 7 ^\»F UHHoT ^ HHHw 7 



ydydfdMl 

(HddU'd : Wfed dd6d°d wfer) 

ydydPdidl qrrw g few ffeg fw & fer fetid 1 * : w hw fw# 
(wfe IdcSlddPHdl, ufew), WWt *d'Pw ##, Hfefe? wife, WEfe 

feur fw, u. few qfefe | 

ywfed sqlw- wfe gw, WT g 1 ffe* ygw g 1 ffe*, ydwPdidl fe 

o(Pdd' g 1 ffe*, JQftT WT fetloCd HdidiTId dfe HW W fotfe qgrfe 

qu-ddPdd 5fefe-yHW ydddPdidl g i fw hhw fe ufw fe fefe fe»r 
ofet gw# wt»f gg, fefe www W fe we 1 " fefe g i feg 
»fef iM fe fed Pdtld'cV fe fw HHW fe gw 5W wt w fw tfl 
fefe ffeg w hw ffexfet (iM id*1 d d Ph dl , ufww), MHHt wfw 
fefe, Hfefeg wife, Wefe fnur fw, U. fefeor qfefe gg fe qfe fe 3 fe 
fewPddoi'dfwwwfefd'Pdd 1 fefqfefeqqi ferrffewHdtf 
fer few fe gw wff g i w fw ynw g yfefe feg w fes w fe 
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HF fFVFfef 7 FFH Hfetm 7 FF I @F HfFF FF- HfFF 7 @HtF F 7 FH FFT F1 

sfet f 7 @HtF ffF ff 7 1 HFtwFofPdd 1 hfwf 7 fe fff 7 hhtff 1 FHfefer 

FtFFFi HHt F 7 Hfe HFF HFH 3 s Hffes W feF Hffes W HFH FF 7 & I FF 
HlMHfef 7 ?fet, »THH UHWF ?fet H feF HH 7 ?fet fekfF 7 , TOW TOTH 7 % 
UHF fFF W fFF 7 FT I HfeH 7 feF wfb-T HHF FFt F, TO 'F HFH 7 

feFF Ft...., fHFH dlPdd'tl, TOfed 1 FW dfe ofPdd; 1 HfeH 7 F fFH nrffex 7 
F I HfeH 7 'F H-TO HF FUt\ HF F TO F 7 HF F 7 HF »ffF T F I feF 7 
feUHfef 7 FTO HFHFfFFt HFH 7 F HFHW HtHt F I FFo( Pdd 1 F »TTO »wfe 
TOFF »fH fFTTFF FF FF I H HF 7 fFF 7 F 7 F 7 . HFF fe»ffet FF 7 F fe HTO 

Iff fen yHHH f hfhw 7 f fff 7 hf hff i 

F 7 . HFF ffeoffet- VH 7 FF HFHH I HFHHfeFt H FTF5 HF FFF F ufefe 
HKF 7 ^ tTFFFt FTFt FrfF W FF FFFt FFF FFFt F I tfw HF H 7 HHHH5 
fen F FFF 7 FFI fFH §F HfeH 7 F, frTFHt FfFF FFFFF F FF FF 
HffeTOFWH FFF, PdPdd'H »fH fHH 7 F 7 feHTOF HFFt F »fF ftfe FFF HFFt 
F W HfeH 7 F flfFFF HFFt F I HHFT HffeTOHWH ufefer fen HFF TO'Qf 
F t TO5 oTFFt F I fej HfeH 7 UfF/ ufFWF/ FHHT Ft HiTOt FdTHH fen FFf 
tret I fFF »wfet HFF ?fet FFFt F I fFTTFtt# PdHddl FI »fHf HHW HH 
F ^ H HfetFFWt FFF »fH §H H TOFF H3t F TOT fen THfHH F U1F F 7 I IFF 
fFFFt oTIfF 7 JOTO F»ra TTFF yi'G'til FFt, frTFF H 7 # FFF F, fF 7 F 
cSo^'dtil F, cSoCd* F FFtF WffrTUt HFF dF'C’dl F fe oTfFF 7 Ft H>nfe 
ffHF 7 Ft FFt FfFFt F I FFt oTfFF 7 §F o(Pdd' F, frTFFt ?FFt »f T F 7 Ft W FTF5 
HF FFF UfF/ FPdd'd/ HHHT F §WF F F F-HFre FF wfeHF FFFt F I 
feT FfFF 7 F FF fFFFHT SF 7 Ft HFFHFt FFt F I feF ofPdd 1 tfUfFre FH5 
FFFt F I HFt F 7 fFH 7 FF F*Ft F I fSHT fFH fFF FF" »mf F 7 . HFH5 FF 7 Ft 
ofPdd 1 , >FFfFFF HF Ft ofPdd 1 , FH FfF PoOd'dW FF FFF FTF ?FH FF, feF 7 
Ft FfFF 7 F FW F 7 feF 7 FfFFFtm 7 F FFTFt FTFt SfrfF fFF FF# F 7 FFTFt 
FI K HFFdtFFt F FfFoft FrFFt cFFt oFfF F 7 FfFfFF FHF 7 HFF 7 F 7 FfF 
Ft HftJHH FFF 7 F 7 fe fFH FfFF 7 fFF F 7 # HF F FFF FTF FFFF Ff^F FF I 
frfF 7 fFF §F HFtft HF F FFtw Ft 7TFFF 7 F HF FFF FFF 7 FF F 7 HFF 
F»f FFFt F, FFF fFF fFHFtoTFF F ddd'd F UlFFdl F, §FF FF 7 F foT 
>FFF F FHF F FF fFF foTF ddld'P^nf 7 H 7 IFF 7 F, FFFFtF F 7 foTF^ fFH 7 

yi'Pym 7 h 7 Iff 7 f i fej fIff 7 feF 7 aw f ffh Iff fe»ffFt fi 

fFHF HF fFoT FF F >JfFF HfFF F F WF 7 HFF F 7 , frTFF 7 HFF TTftJF Fdt F 
FF Ffew, §F fuftilFW Ft fHFFt F FtH 7 F few FFT fFF 7 , §FF ffeFF Ft 

hf Iff fIff 7 yuPdd Ffe f f 7 ffer fe»r PHdJlm 7 »ff t h 7 ff, §f hf 7 fh 
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mufumu ggfeuf 7 Ug I 

feug UUfe- ygfem 7 I frTFT Ufe U 7 . fern 7 # Ufe £ HUgffe fe ffUU 
oft# & for feu gfeu 7 feu tffe & I UUUfeUoifdd 1 g fefeu fe UU feUTUf 7 
for feugfeu 7 muugfeguuufeuygrgfefe u (feuug 7 u 7 ufe 
fefeg 7 fed 7 fe gfeu 7 feu U, fu feuu U 7 gfe) g 7 fe gfeu 7 uwu u, fu 
fuuuu / uray feuu yfe gug uu feu 7 fe gfe wfew ggfe uu fu wu 
UUU feuUU ggfe U I gdUgfe fe ufeuf 7 ufeuf 7 , fu ufe UUU ufe, ufe 
fedU I gfe gg 7 U fug ug, U g 7 feuu fedU ufe fe, U 7 feuU UdU ufe fe I 
gu 7 u feu feu yuug feu ufe uu 7 gg gg 7 feum 7 i fug- ffeufet su/ ufe 

fe UoC gw/ UU-ffed UUUffe fe HSU fe gfe 'U.... fuu 7 fefeuf 7 WS/ 

ygug m 7 g 7 u 7 .....ugi gyu ug fufed gg fufe i mufe fed feu gfgu 7 fgu 
feufe fefgu u fu nnfe mu fe muut feu ggg ufeyu ggfe u feO'fe 
fuuuufefuymfefeugfeu 7 fwufefe, utuu 'ufejuus^gufe 
fe ygfe gg ugfe u, g 7 fe fu ggg gg ugfe u i fu mfeu mug yu gfe u i 
feu fu uug ut yuyfe u feug 7 g 7 fe fug ufeu 7 , g 7 fe fu ggg ggu 
ufeu 7 u, uuu 7 3uu feu 7 u i feg fgugufe uuu ?fe feu 7 u i fe mgu 

HdoCd' fe UU g fed HdoCd' fe fe tfeuf 7 U I fefe fedfe fed dll fe/ UUfe/ 

yufet/feufe/ug...../uufe gfe i mgufeuugu, Sdiud'd gfei #ugfe 
fed ufe 7 u ffeu gfe mdu uu #fe fefe u i fuu uu 7 u 7 fu uuu gw hu u, 
fu uuu feu gfgur ufeu 7 u i 

gguut ugrfeu fefe- u ufe feu gfeu 7 ufe fe uuu w ufeu 

<j — 

utuu feu 7 1 uu ufemw gfeu 7 uuu fe fe u uuuu ^Hfeufef 7 uu- feug 
d fe fe nfe feug uufeti ufeu fe u uuuu 7 fe fe feu gfeu 7 fe fefe 
fefetfuu 7 u fe feu feug ugfet fe feu ggfe u i fferg ufegt fe fuuu nnfe 
ug feuu ufe gfefei feu feug uuur ?uu fe u, ocfucS'd ?uu fe u, feug 
feurfeui ffefeu uu feu u fe feu uu 7 ufe uuthu gguuffefe u 7 uu uu 

u 

feu 7 u, fu uu'u yuguffefe yurug u 7 nrfu 7 yu uuu u i feu yuuu feug 7 
fe ufeuu ufe>f ut gurfe uufeu uu»f gu 7 fu»r u i fwu uuuu u fu 'u 
fer »nfe fwu u 7 yugruf gg uu uui fwg u 7 uguu uug »rfu 7 u 
feuu 7 fwu u, fu »ffefeg u i yu 7 uu feu fe gfeu 7 uyu fe fe ufe ^feu 7 
u fe fu feuur fe fuu u, feu 'u ufe ffegufe i feu gfeu 7 feu fe gfeu 7 
u i gfW 7 ufeu ygrur gu mug fegufe u, yg 'fe fegufe u i feg gfeu 7 
feu u feu fu uuuftu u feug feu 7 fe gg gfe gfe uu uu fe u feu ufe fe 

— _ — <j 

gfeu 7 fuu feu 7 fe i fu gfeu 7 u 7 fegdru u, fuu u, ufeu yggg gfe i 
fufet uu uugg feupg 'u gfeu ug, feu ggg fu fefe uufem 7 gfe 
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wufeuri 'feuu' feuu wsifeH* fe feuu ^ fur yfed 1 few % uw uw 
UU UW Qddtil u, fwu feu fefe u I UU >fe ffet ) 1 d' uw fefeu fuu, 

»fef UfU U Ododd UT U I UUT U UWt fefe UU? Y) fer f^r U§U, fe?U 

ufeu feu ufeu fe ufeu u i ufeu feu 'uyu fe feufew 1 ", §u yfeww 
ut feuuuufefetui wuruferfeuufuur 


fepuui »fuu huu uufe fed u feu ufe u feu 1 & uu feuufe fe u iu u 


fuUU I feu ffefe feu Ufe fe ife fewfe U I 

u 

UUfe-T feur- U. UUUUfe fed UJW Ufe fe feu ufeuT u, uuu u 
uy.. feyuufe ufe fefe feu yrfeuufe/u feu yuyfe... i feuyuyfefe 
ufeuT Ul UU ufe UUUT dffe feu UU U ufe feui §U UW UdUUT u 
uferufuuui orfeu 1 duff fufe/ uuu y fefe u i gyu ufefer ufeufeur uu 
uuu y fefeur uu fe ufe fefe yu feu, uuw 7 uuu i few fe 'u fefyw 
feHU ffeu Hfe U fufe U U fedtil U UU UUfeUT feu fe feufe U fe §U 

*s — — 

uuu u uww ww fe feufeuu fet ft i fer feu uuw 7 ufe ufew feu fufe 
u 1 ffef yuufe w yu y uffefefe fuu wufe fe yu feu uu feu u i uu 
Uffe few Ufe fe ufeuT uuu fe fe UUUT u fuuu fed UU, §fe fe UUU UW 

<J 7 — o — 


wyfeth uw ufe feufer u uu fefe yu'u i feuu fe u few fe u yu fefe 
W fed fe ufefew UW dfefe I ufeuuuwfecfeud 1 WWUUUfefefeUofeUd 1 
fe ww fe wfe uyu uuu5 u uu fefe w feu uuuu §fe uu fuau uufew feu 
fuwuuui uu feu yuuu fe fewuuw u fe feu feu uuwwt ufeu- u ufe 
uuuuifeuui feuytfeu§uufefe - #uuffuuy»iufuufeuuuuuu%u 
uufei feu§uufeututuufforuruyutfeuuuu%uufeyuyutuuuuu 
fel fflu uuufe ufe UU5 3TW UU feu 1 " ut foT feTU W UU UU . ./ UUf UU 


UU 1 ...,/ UU ETU U HUKU/ UU U7U ut ufe 1 U..../ UU UU feTWUT feu/ ufet 
utu 1 ?....! feuufetufe 7 #feu?Tfeu, UfUyutUUUUUU I 

yuufe- uy feuffefeu aw uuf ^nfeutur i uu u feu feu u 1 fe 
yuuuferut ufeur, uy feuuu feu w fe yuuu yu 1 fe >ru wfe feu uu ufefe 
wuwuti uu feu yuuufeut u ufet u fe uy feu feufe wfeuuu uuu 
»ffeu fefet U I uy dl'Ul fdldl, UUfeTUt nfe UHUfeTUt cuu »ufut u i feu 
UU 1 ufeu 1 U feu UtfU Ul ufefe fe 3TW uuut ut uu feu yuuu 
yuuufeut'U uuw uut U fe §U UU5 fe ?uw uuu uu ufet U I tuuufetui 
yu uu u feu u i 'u%u?u' ufeu y feufe ufeu feu w uuu u, §u fe 
ufeu u feu uuu uu i feu uuu fe yufeu u uufe yu 'u feufeuu i 
feu oduu u yuu feu u fe feu feu uuu y uuu uu wfe u i feuuuuy 
uu feu ufe fefeu u i fefe yuuu u, feu §fe uuu u feuu uu feu 
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dfeF dfe fedd 1 & i hh dfe fe »mf fed dt fe ?d 1 dw dfet fefe dt fefedd fet 

— o 

d Prlddlmr H'U'dcS dd I dddd fd fed 'd dfefed dd I dW fd & fddfe fed 
fet to d, Hddferdffe 'w »rffeft1 PridJl dfedddyi'fel di 

y<M)dd dfedd- dd fefe ffed fed ddfedd ddt d ffe fdfe fedfe d fedd 1 " 
fe ddd fed 5 wh »fd>pife fetfet fe fe fd dd fed 1 " w fedd? ddfefe fe fen 
d'J-lfel d 1 " PdoCd ddfefefedddTdfdfedf^ddfefeffejdTdldy:/ fet Pdddll 
dfetddddrdl ffe d dfe Pddd'cV d »dfe »dfe fed (TO fedsf'Pdd fetd 1 " 

dd sd. HdW dd 1 ofd> offet Pdd dd 1 d 1 t)d?rH rtdl dd Psd fet dd fet did 1 d 

dddfldfetdl fed feddt ddd 1 " d I Pdddfe d fefe ddfe d'dlfeT dfe dfe 1 " d 1 " 

dddd'-dHt 1 dddTddfedfddfetdfedddddrdfedPdd 1 d 1 #dd T ddd T l 
fed dfe dd fedffet ddf fet HW d I 

dd fwfet- dfe d fed dddoC d 1 dfetdW dfedd, fed ddnfdt d I 

Hddd fe ?d fe dfetdfe fe fedd d 1 ddd d fed 1 " d fd dfe dt/ Id/ HV dddt d 

ddfeddtl fd dfe fed 1 " Hdfet PdoCH dd dfe fd d <^di-l*fe dd5 dd fed 1 

dfedl fed dfefed feddd ddd 1 d, Kd dd dddfew fed, fedd HdfeF d 


fedd d 1 ddd ddd »ffe ddl dfe ddd dfe d fed dfet ddfet dUfdd fed 
ddf dlddcV fedd dd fed fe fedd fet dfedt dd dtdd dl fedd Hdd fe 
ffew 1 " dtdd d I fddfe d 1 Tdld dd fedd d I dfe fd ddfet dd fedd dd5 
ddfet d fe dfeddt d 1 HfedcSdfed 1 d ddd fed d fe §d ddd <^dd'Pdnd d 
ddfetdl ddddd 1 " fefe fed ofed fet ddfd fed dfe fed d fe dddd5 dd5 
ddddt dd ddfefefet d I dffe tPdfe dd5 ddd ddd 1 " d I ffefedofed 1 fdd 
dfedd ddfet d did fUffed dfe gdfe d I dTfe P^WWWi dd ddd Uddfe 
fefedd dfe ofed fedd dfeddtdT dd, dd dd fe 3dd5 fe dfe dfed dd d 
?dd dd d dTd fefe d 1 feddd fe^d 1 " d I ?5HTd T d fe dfddfe fe 3lfe dd 
dfedl dd fefe 3Jdd> fed fecdd fed fedd rfefe d I ddddfetdd^fddddt 
ddd fed UTdFd rdfe d I d dfe dfed T fe dRd ddfe fefedd dfedfedd fed 
dfedF dd fd dddd5 fed Ufd dd dddrfedF fefe dd ?d dd ddfedd dd I 
fedd dfet fe dfdd fed dd5 ddfed ddd5 dd fd fdfefedF dd I dd Sdd 1 
d fe fedd 1 dffe5 dddd d, fd fed dd?d >W d fe »ffe dtdd feddd fe I 
dfe dd ddfe dd fed 1 dl dfe dfed 1 fed fed feddd fedd d I fedW fefe 
ddd dfet ?dfe dfed dfed 1 ddt dd dd fed5 dfe fe fddrd dfe fe fefedd fd 

— u u 

fd dfdd ddd dfdd dfedl fed 'd fddt feddfe ?7d5 feddT dfedd d I fd 
dfdd dddfet d 1 fddW dd dfe d I I 'dfdd ddfe dt dd5'Uddd fed fe dd?d 
dfe dddfe ddl d dddd T fe fe dd® dt dfed 1 fed dddd fdd dd dd d 
fedfddd 1 ddd dd I dd dfed 1 " fe dfed d dffe?5 Uddd fdd dd dd I feddfe 
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yy ifff yf, ffe wr wf ffef dH^ld fferwf y fe ffer yfyy fu»f & i 

yyyfy fnur- k hw 1 fe ffe fe w . feyw fefe few yffey »rww yfef, 
fey y 7 few fe fei ft# FruFry fe wfe few »y yfef y ffe fw 
feddd' Ufy fe y | few fwffe U[y yfef ddl'dd wfe & yy Wd yf yfefey 
fe yyyf fe 1 ffey wy, yfef few fe yyyf fe yyfefe yfey »ffe hw ?rw yy 
y fe tfyyf 7 fey 7 fe 1 yy yyyf fey 7 ferr fe fey dddlwwl fe i yyy/ yfe/ 
nfuf¥ fe wf wy fe i yfe w Hu® fey 7 yf few yf>ry fey y fyFrfe yf 
y^ry5^y#yy 7 §f^ 5>>fyyyyyfyfftwyyi fferfewHfefeyfei yy ftftw 7 
ft# wfe ffer fe fe few yfwfw few fe wfe y 7 wj fe, fe ury yfe 
ydi'dd fei fey ddi'dd Fr>wwf few fw»rfefe fei fey adiw fe wfe 
FrFryyyyyyrfe i fey fewfem 7 ww yyfew 7 fe yy yy fey fey yyy y 
h 7 fe hw yfef fedsfedd fefem 7 yy i yw fw wyfef 7 yy i yy 7 yfffe 7 
yyfew 7 yfyy yw yyfew 7 yy, Ht few hw fefe ferw yfe fe, Ht ywyry 1 
ffw fe yy Hfefw ffej fe fe wf fe y/Ht fey yy 7 y 7 fe i yyyryffew 7 

u o 

fewfe y few fe fe fey »rww y few 7 fef wfe yffe fe Fry wfeyf yy 

= — <J 


Po( 0 To( yfe>fe fe wfe fey fe fyfeyf 7 y i fey ffefw w yyyfey yy few 
wfe fei 

yyyfe- yy 7 ® yyy 7 y fe fe »rfe few w fe few y wf w yy 
yyy fe fe fey 7 wf yy fey y ? ffefe few yfey fe few yfe ffef yfe 
H 7 yyyf y i fey ww y fe wf y yyyy yyy 'fe few yfey 7 y wfe fe 
fey yy fey 7 1 fe fe y tid'd' few yyy 7 fe- few yfey 7 / fe# w fe few 
?yw/ fe yw wfefe 7 y/ ffe 7 fe fe ytid'd/ fe Fry few 7 / fe fey 7 fe 
y tid'd/.. i 

fefyy- yyfey y ffey few few ffew yfe fe ffe yfef fey yFray y 
yfet yfw w %y yfe fe i ffe fe ffey ffe yfef few 7 fwferrfe o(Pdd' yfef 
o(Pdd' feFfyy fe feyyyfe fey fwfefFry yfefePw few yfe fe y 7 1 
ffey few yyy Fry Frfefe y ywfe fw wfe fe i 'W few yfef 
Qd'did feffeyf 7 ffe fe 7 »rw »ry fe ffey fw fe i wwfwfei yyyfe 
fe yy yyy fe fe fe w yfef yy ftw i yy yw/yy yw §ft yfyy yyyFyry 
yffeyf 7 yffey 7 fe i ffefe 'yFrwfet' few fw y fyyyy y 7 yfyfew fferyH few 
fyyfefe §fe ffey few Fpwwyyyf fe ffe fef wy ffey 7 fe? 'feyyrFrffey 
yf feyf' yfef ffe fwfeyyy y yy fw Hyy fef yy ffeyr fe i yfef Fry yy yy 7 
feyf 7 , d'ordd yy 7 wfe, ffefeffefmy yy 7 wfe yy yy 7 ?fef yy 7 Frfe i ffeyyf 
Frffefe fe PdoCH fefy 7 yfef yfyyrfef fe yfe yy yfe, ury yfe yfe y y% fe yfef 

■ u u 


yfefwrfeuifei ffrfe yw yryy 7 fe ffe WFfef ofef yy 7 yyy >w i fyyyfffe 
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3% 3" Udt fefe ddS TTfUPOf dfe fe dHda d 7 fefe d I Hffdafefe dd Hdd dfetHF 
dted'fe ddfdfeddadPfefe fefearfeddafe forffertufew 3 ifefed 7 1 

u 

aradfe ffeur- fearfe area feaarefedd Pray'd 1 fed 7 fe ffe Pywciw dd 
dd 1 dt dfe fe I HHW fed d fe rid »l>TI Hd fe few fe d fed 1 dfe dJl 

u 

Hdd 7 d'dld fefeddfetcfedd d feir ?Kjf I Hdd dd dfet d fefd 7 & Hafed 

?#yaflF dfet hw d fefet & yyyfe fefe dfe & 1 'f%»fn arHH 7 daft dd 
d feaa dda aft ddd'Od 1 d 1 dld 1 ar' ife 7 Hddaar fe fed dfed 7 ar w dfe 1 dfe 
fea fed^ ar, fedd 7 few fern d 7 fddd ar 1 nrfe hw ar 7 dfed 7 dfef 
f^nfwfed'Hsfewfw^fwHWd^ai 

?adHfe (Sd 1 fed; fefe- fed dfed 7 d fedd fee Uf^r ^ %tf^r feffej 
dddfei fed ofed 7 'd dad dfetnr 7 ddd ard i naa fed fefed fe feard d1 d 
ard 7 fear fefe fefe ar 7 1 fedd feOfe 1 dfefe at, fedfe ddd'fdm 1 fe fea 
ddfedi »mf twaFfeH^trBT^'dfed feoCH fe fe faw/ yafe fea 
fear 7 & Hd fear nrdffe feodH fe fefe 7 an Haa fedd d ffer fed 7 fh 
'^dfear fefe 7 ffe Haa fe fer tfu fed ? 5 Kaat at, fefe ffer dfet at, ffer 
fed fed 7 dfed 7 ar 1 fed dfe art 'fwa d 7 w ffeawd', 'fifeaffew' 

’fed 7 ’ fed fedd fed dll fet ddgdd 1 dfet d I Hfelrld 1 fed 3TB 7 dddt d dd 
Hfdfwt-lPcSol ofed 1 Hfefedi'rlPc'W fewtl ad HdT UH yfecV d 7 d, 

fedHajddfardf dfet ar fe nfe dd ntHd draff ar 1 fwa d feed fd»nit 
fed dd 7 HoTd ar I 'd# dt Hddt' dfed 1 fed >>fdd d 1 fddd 1 " dd d, §d 
HdBtdfet d I ’ddafe Fdd' HKdT d 1 " H?7 d arad 1 fed d I 'ddt dfe" / ’ddd'd 1 ' 
fed dfed 1 " fed fw Hdd ddt daff, >>fdd dt d Hddt d I Hdd dt feddH dt I 
Hfe W d fedd d fed" ?5d?d d §d Hd HKddt d I 

<J — 

dddd dfefed- aTddtd dd d ddd Sddd d 7 ddd fdfew fet fe 
fed W 1 fed 1 d fafe dfed 5TddUfdfed 1 ', dfed 1 dda fd»fedaff I §Hdt feddt 
olPdd 1 'Hddad'- dFrdfedddd..../daff Hddd T ..../ddd T ddd T W/dFT 
dd T art5(td T d..../ddfd PdlW'H fed/ dfet fetd d.... I fed yP^d 1 dt fewt 
dd ardd fedd >>fef dfed dda dd few dd dtHd ddd fed dafe I d Hdd dt 

dfed d% fe Hfdf Hdd dfed ddd dd fed ar I dd Hffe fejd dfe dt dfed 1 d 
Hidd fed fedd fea ddd fe I d 1 . feHfaft dfe d fea Hd ddd fe- 

d 1 . Hard fenraft- fed sard 1 " d fe ffed Hfe wfe daadBHd few 
dJl oTdd, HdHd 3 fea daft oTd Hdd I Hdd Hid Hfdd fefe dd d tofe" %Hd 
dd I fed ddfed aftd dbfe Hdfe d- Hd ddfefe dfe dd fefe>fe dfe Hfew 
dfet dd dd, ffedt dda dfe ddfet d fefe dda dfe Hd dd, dfe d dd d fefe 
fe dd dd fe dd ddfet dt, fed fed fed Hddfe d dfe Cdd ddfed Hffet dt I 
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feu udPud #u ui hut nfeu ipwti ### HPydlmr nfeuu ##># 

UU, fe# # HPdPdol HfeuU HP# U I HU 1 HfUH UUf feu 1 fen HU feUH 
UUUUUI fejUUtdPdd 1 H PdHd 1 utdfeuuutui WU# WFU fferU U# tf I 
HW MUSIR5 UUU feur U, feH U# fejU 5pfe HH UU ffeP U I feH # 
o(Pdd' HfUU V# feut UUU HfUU feu feHU feur UI Pdddfed* H# 

u — «> 

HPUHHt, U# UU U HH# #HU »fH ufeu W ?W, ofedd, PoOH'cSl, HU U# 
HdH(V U 1 HTW ffeu ffep tf I Pdddfed* U fetfe UU HUUU Qj-I'ddl fHUU 
U® UU# UI 'd'dl&T ufeur %H- H'ddlmr # UH/ fe5#...fHU7 
HUWMU HftlU/ HUt HUT/ fefe # »nffV IPUt H75U/ fefe UH U feddUd/ 

.»PU HPHU UTfufUHT 'U/ flHHUU # #/ #fU ZFU 'U/ 

ufuHr fenp w u#u... i funfe# feuu nr u# ufefeuH for hut feQdw 


3 s feu#HT UW fefe UU fuu 1 " U I Iffeuffeuu #dU U 1 #UU UUHU U I §U feu 
HU# U I feu o(Pdd' HHHP# ufeur # dldldfed 1 U 1 y>PU U I 'HU HUTU fe 
ufe# #/ HU HP# U/ U# UfU#UU/ #P # UUfUHU/ PdHdd fe#/ HU# 
HU/ HUT fe feu#/ HU-fU) U#/ fefefe fe# 'U/ doffs U# fe/ tfe UH# 


'u..uu5 fe, uuv uu# uu#/ hu-htuuuV ufeu UPHHV UU# 

H###/ UUUT 35 TUT/ Pdfedll feur U# I' WW feu Uffeur ##f u HU feu 
feuu HU 1 ffeuu HUUU §HU fuur U I 

H5UH# UUfeu ##- feH U# fe# # Uffeur '»Pi}T#' ^ | #j f%H¥ 

u o — 

feUFHUTUT ufet urafet U I urafet HUHUU HH7U/ 375f U ufeufT/ %u uut 
ut/i urafet uffeoru uru uuufe ut nfe feu huuu u ut Tferau §uuut 

U I 'Hfe' ufeur ^ HIU UU Hfu Hfer, HUUU U UFU, HUUU U HTU I fefe 

u " " o 


c/Pdd'd 1 feu tu fenfe ufe uui feu 1 ufeur for nfet H'csPHdd 1 u uufu^ 
fefe HHT UUU uuf §fe HHT Huuufeut Hfef 1 m UU# I HU U UUtuf 1 ufeu 1 

u — u — 


'ufeu' U I HUfeTHU ufef feu HUU# U feu UU 1 HU uf HHT HrUU 1 U I 


UTUHfe- HU ?5U7HHtuUU T UfeH o(Pdd' U HU fufe I HUU, PdU'd' U 
UU UU U UUU feu fe UTUHUU HUH HUH U I feu ufef UU UU UUf UU 
uui uu shut nt for f fen u fefer 'u uuu i feu feuut ufeu 1 uufe u feu 
UT 5HUHUU U 1 fun 1 1 feu U ufeu UU feUTU HUH UU I HUUUHtUI 


feuu UHTU - K feu 3TU> UUU 1 feu U?5 UU# U I feu# U# ufeu 1 
fuuur ?## U U# HfeHU UUUT fe H HU5 feu 100 feu# Uffeufufr UU # 
fen feu 20 HdcSHdl UUfefT uu I feH feuru ufe HTH UPHUr HU t U. 
feUF# U# ^ ffej# ufeur UHUr »[t# 7 ^U feu# I HU UUU HrufeP 
Ufeur# ? 5 #»fT feu# fe# uu- ^ Hi'Ul, feu UU U# U# I HU 


PdIW'H UHfetHferi HU feu o( Pdd 1 d' #ffUF U#UF feu Hdll dHd 1 H# U I 
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Pddd'd eW ?njf I W 

— — <j o s 

§e ffe HH HHe fe I WHe H HoTE 1 @H felPfe fee I 'fee' 5fee fefe 

— <J <J — s — 

»r hh few fere for wfe PdedU'd 1 <j Here feeffe enw ei 
'Wyfrtotd 1 ' 'WWfee Hfee" fee H e eW f% & I 'HHHe' 'Jddotd'lotdrt' 
'fe>FH e tew ffewe 'few fe PHd-HcS 1 ' fej ofed'H HW <TH eff I 

ePee ePP i 'hhhP ewtewfere' hhhhh/»H ePeww/ atst hhw/hh 

o s 

w e fe hh ye e/ sore fe Hdildoe hw fee fere & fne 

dddid uePfe e fen w uw efee hh i ft# fee fee wQ'fefe 
PddPddl/ wwfefe Hddl*' i fene e feer fe feei ofee fne fep fe 
feejf eHfel 

enfetr fee fe fere & aw Hew e few fepfe i tee fwe w 

Hfe 'H H ffe 3W WHfefe H7T I fen fee >HHW Hp Fft tee fe HWH 

whhPhi hhw uwP cs<^dd wf tiePdo(H hhhw ewP hi hhww uwP HHee 
hi yfel fepefen w e hw wP ewfefeewP w 

U <J — — 

hhww fe ww whw ewP i ffej o( fed 1 fen He e wen n fe hh hPhP h fe 
few few ferPi PdwPdnr fe wwe hw erfe hi fen fed 1 few >fe we 
fffe WeT fe HHW H te ffe fferfe H few fe fete oHFW eW HfeHHp 
h i fen fe e. few fe ew w weffefe ne @h w teen w wh 

ddcSdlfel 

hwhw efee- few wfe w newfweu fewewefwfep 

— •*, 

wewwi fefe wfef fe tee fen afw e hhP h for HeviP h ftrwe fee or 
tee h i fen afw h feen hhP hhjPhP h for e. hhw netef fnwe fee e 
teePn i fenPePdd 1 (SH^ewl tf#. ...»few§, ne/ h# »neP/ wf e!/ 
h fPene h/ »thh wutP»f/ neP^ hh/ nt e..../ tPPhh hh/ h nfte 7 
HHf I Ht ew/ JOfTppH tww Hp W I.. 

WoTHHp (Sd'Pidd; #tfp- fee Hp HHHp dPdd 1 ftH e ydl'ddl Hp HH 

<J — — 

?effi te nee hhh w fe feen w fen we e nefee ne i fPefeenP 
HfneeeHi w^/OTHfe/praiefei §hiw§ efeP h fefeen 

fHH dPddddlddl H, §HHWfew oTHHpH I 

whePh fppur- 'wf w' enf 3 tw hhhP hwhhthh h ftrwe hhP nwen 

H I Po(QTo( frTH feHHH fHH »ffff HH HH e, fHH feeP oTHH e I §H 

Itthhh h >Hwe er orfue, »ne »ru fnn hhP Hdi'dd h i 

fee- frTH we efe Hetffe h f%er hh fer nfne w %h hh e 
nefe fer nfne Hevfe h f%er e tfe h i eeefe h ?re ?re nnee 
fee tew e, §h §h wfee fee h i §h Hevfe Itthh nfe wfe h, hhht 
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Et»r ^di-icy^ 1 3\331 fir? 1 ?7#ff fej ft for H^tr *333 swijfbw fer 

!f1 ffflj fFra^ HW U?7 Pidddll 333t 3Et I rftire HW Jd'Pdd 1 Hf 'tT 

PdJd'd 1 WJety I fe»THtra3'5f#?§irtJ l dt r l ^FWfjFWcSdli-l 1 o^dHd 1 * 
E |U fte' tf, cSHWddl E <dy $33 I $33 WVBt u8t Pdddd Et 5rf%W !f IW 
fy suf i Po(8To( fww wfe w ww yPdd 1 et w? fu suf sut i 
# o(Pdd' feF fWHF WW OT5 cTOF for Pdtidd 333 |y 3 »ft I 
Pdddd Hof fj I cSddrl sf'ddl dPdd 1 '3 ffRWt 3TB 5W $33 T tf §FJ HoT WW 

>fe" W H>raV^ fks # UTWHt WW cTOt 1 I §F 
33 rTW ferr o(Pdd' H Pdtidd 3\ 3TB ofW TF fejq- Pdddl 8" W %lftE foT 

on o o^ 0=^.0 O O'-** O-NO on o O ^ • n O 

® oT trtJT 3, TEH Pdddl 3 y^yTE foT ® 3 H'dPdo( TJ I 3 T H77 H'dPfc|o( 
B3Ttl $373 dPdd'd 1 ^tKUfu^dfeSftHtHflTdrdd'd 1 feFT ftw BEtE 

S 1 . HTJ?7 fw#- »mf 3TB Pdd'dU'dol »FHt^t ^ ^ yPdddl 

f nidddcs $?3 fny UEt tf, Ty Pdd 1 h fy»Ftf, Fffeyfww ts¥ y£ tw i@7F 
tFWftwffTJ dPrlHd'H di'Q'dl FI 333 % WB WB fm WB »fy^t d PrlHd'H 
dd'Qdl tf W H7? SHF? 1 tf fe §W 3$^ »fR4^ Pdd'dU'dy WfB $33 U3$ tf I 
»FRW FF W3$^$ W 33 tf I ?ZH>W/9Hao( PrlHd 1 WTFF FHBT tf §TJF WB 
?WOT ora^ y I 'H^ld^dd' f^oT o( Pdd' & I HKoTO H 

tf¥ ^ f?WT of^ ^Jt y I Pdddlo(d(S OT5 F^e of^ ^ut & I rPET 
§H# W VW Et 35T yy^e 1 " y 3* W ddd'Pdnr 3 yPdsi'P)dd oTd?7 
H 1 " CTH?7 ofE ^Jt & 3* o(Pdd' Pdd'dU'd^ 3^3 3W ^jt 11 iTF feF 5fer 
Pdd'dU'd 1 73]f 3* §FJ 5feT 333t E 3^ E# WdTet & TFF §FJ 
Pdd'dd'dd ^T§y§?rddd l Pdm T ^ferE^ 

tT 1 CTH?F oTd^t U" I 3 FRJrT E <TO TTW PdWdl f$3\ & 3* ?5HTE T t foT 

srf^T tnr fer fewfe gut tr i h 1 ^ ferr w # tyz 1 " eze 1 y i 

dWdd ^t»F- 333 I ST. HFJW 5Tf%^T HT% HU3 H^yF 3W 

UEtyfT I ^ftr # UTEtyfT ttedft»F I M HHtJt 5Tfer PcSWPdd 

3[33 3\ dfe # 3Et I fej # fer fe fej 5fer ?7T W?7 # Hrfe^t ?7T f^rt 

3\ Srfer ^| g ?TW W ^ UJ5E ^ I fej # HTW 

Pdd'Pdm 1 fanor for s 7 . huw 3\33 73333 33333 yfer 3\ yfe 3 hk^ 3* 
ytret ti ferr 5rfeT ^5 ocPy*'d e u?7i fcj iw 3t dd'ddl 
33 Y Hdret, yras" 3 hw 8" 3333 H>reet y 1 »fyfa »ry^t 333 

3\y>3 3 3 3W 33\3 I 

drayfe- h" 5 rfe- Ht fe 33 ^3 3^ aw 333 w 

Ef»fT W ferr 33 E ?5^W ?W5 33 3 %tf% W W H% H?7 ^33 3335 
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HffeBUfufeHBrdd 1 fSBfSBUBU Ul HU^BUtUFBrdd'B uu^s 
BB) 3T35 BU HUB B BHf feu 3T35 BTjf ufUB I BfSB fUB fuS ufe BUt U I 
HU BUHU feu ufed 1 & I BBt UU 7 - BBt UU/ tRH U/ ufeuf 7 ft/ % HHB 

st.,.fcjH| uPdd 1 uuf wareti uPeb fun?fefutu h feustuu hub 

bi h hw 1 b fsr nfusu fsu umf feu feu hbu u u u 3W uufe i uru 

PdBdUd 1 HUB BUB ufeu B I feu^rdd 1 @BUUBtUHB 

feH fut fSBU feuf 7 & I BUt UU B 7 @HU UUt UFBH U' UFU B HBU 7 
U 1 But BHf Pdtl'd feB 7 U I feu feus feu - BfSB fSB UTjf, BUB BUfef 7 
uPdd'-s ftBnrfeurui h uutm 7 hu hu aw uurfeH 7 for ft# utuu u 3fe 

5^ U §H BfSB # fttUB B BB U HUSt UUB Bt , SdlldUd 1 Bt I tfeft Udftu 
HUBUtBUftBUI feu U3TtB B 7 HU feu U> U BB frfu BB ftTHUH BUB 
UUB BHTB U I feH UHBU ^ BH 7 ^ H HU B 3TB ufet U feB 'BUUtHUU', 
'UU BUB feSB', 'BBUt HB' feu But feu BH 7 feH B ufeuf 7 B HUB 1 U I 
ufSBUt B HUB 7 BHjtB U I USt @H BH 7 'U 3TB UU Prlddl TUB HfUFT B 7 ufeu 
BUI TUB HU B SB I U3TtB Hfe HU B BUf SHB, BB HUf 7 fUB U I Prlddl 
uPdd 1 BB UBU B 7 feut U feu B BH U fefUf 7 1 BfSB B BH B feB Bt B 7 1 
uPdd 1 B feu BH BUB 7 §U HU But HUBSUUB U fuTuU UUUt U H BSf 
uPdd 1 B SUB BUB 1 B I BJB Bt HUB Hfet BfSB SUtuf 7 U UU feu HU 
HBHT B 7 fUH 7 UU fe BUBt HUU HB BB BUB U I feu HUt HHfeuf 7 U HUUt 
Ul BH 7 B BHB fUB feH fUB UUB BB tfUHF HfB BfeHf 7 H 7 HBB 7 U I HB 
feoC feBH HB HffeBt U frTH fUB feB UB 7 W7 7 U I §HB feu B Bfe»f U fe 
H BB 7 B, HUt HBB BU I §HB BBt BUf USB I §fe feB ufet HffeBt U §U 
Uftfet BUBt B BUBt U I BS 7 UHBU fefcfet U fe BBfef 7 UUB UUHUB U feUB 
H %U BUf HBB H feH B SUB 7 BBB B I feu feUB BH5 §BB UU 7 fefBHf 7 
BBUUBBUI feu Bf%B Bt HBU U I HfHB B 3TB B 7 fut Hf 7 B 7 UU BB 
BB^BUUI feU3WHBSUUBUUfUBBB§BUUBI HBfeHdfe 
BtHHUBUf I 

HTUBtu feuf- HHW feu U UTUUtB feuut Bffe 'BBt' BfSB Bt 3TB 
BUtl UBU B U7T3T fSB UUB BHB U I feut B 7 BU 7 3TUS U I HfHffeHBBU 
UUUBI feu 3fe B 7 H HBB B fe feu fw fSBU Hf 7 feB I UU feu fSBB 
B 7 BHB U fe frTHB BS 7 Bfet Brfs BU feB §HB U 7 . BJB B UB B ufUHf 7 

=5=, W “ 

Ul 

3TUUtB- B, feu St UUB SBUSB BBB U I 

BtUB- 3TUUtB B Prlddlm 7 3TB B#»F, §BT B HfUB HfHUBB U I 
HTH35 fSB U3ftB HBfB BUf I UBTtB BfSB B 7 HU B35 BUBt Bt st U, BBU 
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Ft Ft F fFF F 7 §?F F F^ FW Fit! I rldl'Qd 1 FHd'Qd 1 ftF^I FI »frT H 
tftpoT FFF F 7 WF Ft FfFS 7 F »forf%oT Fft F f^foof 7 H 7 fFF 7 F, fFF fFF 
fFF FF 7 FF 7 H 7 fFF 7 F1 FHtFFF FW5 ftf FF FF I IFF F HF 7 ^ few F 
Qf'HI FtFFFFHFWFfFQsdPdm 7 5frFFH 7 fFF 7 FI 

FFltF -fej ?w hfw ft i »tff Ft »nret fFF 7 FFt f, fFFF It i 
hfff fFFF f 7 FfwF It & i 


F 7 . HdSHld FF FFW- FF Pddd'd' F Hit FPdd 1 H 7 ! 3TW FHtw 7 , HIT 
F 7 UFd'F I Pd-ddll JOffrTH FF fFF FFF Fit & fttl FF FW HUfFF FWF 7 F I 
§F HUfFH It FW flF 7 If »fH HHTF Itl HF BFt FfFS 7 few pH-ddll 

frf§5 SFW ?5HTF T FIFH HF It HftJrT FFf HF HF »fTTftjrT F I F Hfls 7 F 
wt fhsfwsfeIf 7 | »mf FfrfeHF PdFdti f 7 ! vxfntr H>f nPdd 1 flFTF 
It tr rwt tr, fFFF It F HHF 7 F I feij F HSH5 @15 FF I fFF HSH5 hflt It 
vMSHFtSWI PdF'd' HFF 7 @F sfet dfe F@f H HH@t 3T@t I HF 

PdF'd' FHFHdHd FW sflw fW F I §FJ PdF'd wfflt F S 7 FF 7 ! @HF 
FFF 7 uldF I HW FF 7 FlF 7 1 Ft SB HHF 7 utdT 7 I SFp @HF fFFF/ HFF/ 
FKHjt/ SFT@t Hfl B# I @F Hf@H fH@F B@t Fdlt F I Frft 3TF H'PdHd' Ft 
F@tl F FFF F@f fekflt I H@ FFJFF F Uffew F @H F feult F 7 I F >HFf 
F 7 fetftF ^ FFF F FF F H'd'dl I F 3TW FF5 H 7 # »F@Ft F I deed'd FF5 
»f@ FFF cFF I fFF F FF Ft FF F, Ftft F FFF Ft I feof FF FF F, FF FF 
FfFFT, FFF F Hddd 1 I »TFp FFF^ fe»F FFF F F ftdF FF F FFf 
fFFFFtl FFt FF FftrF F FF tt FFF FFf FFFt I F FF F @F 7TF F I feF 
Ftt-tFFFt IFF ftF FFf FF F PdF'd' 77^5 orftF 1 ' FF a# FrftFFt (FF 
Pd F 1 Pd nr few FI 'yJydPdldT Flit fFFftFTF FFF 1 FFt FFftrfFF'nfFr 
FF F 1 Udd'F oTFFt tF I 


‘W7tFfFFfFFF' 

'WrtFfFF fFF3" F 1 ". FFFFtF FF FFF Ft FF-UFlFF oFft-UFFoT 

•v — 

F I F 1 . HFF fF»T# WFFF IFF F3TfF Ft FFFt dPdd 1 Pdddlddd F feF 
tjddd'o( FF f%F fttl W3 »f T F-F»f T F fTTF FF wttKfFF HFF FF PdFd 1 
FFFtF, If F (FFFt fFF-F-fFFHFdt F FFVFFfeHF7F fttlt ddd'Pdnr 
Ft FcFFF FFF F 1 FBF Ft FFFt F IF 7 . FFF Ft fIfF 7 ^'dPdF FTF-F 7 ! »fF 
FFrfFF FFF 'F Ft FF FFFt F I FT.FfFFf 7 »fFF 7 F feF FFBF FTFFt PddPdm 7 
F F 7 5'-F r F fFF FF FF FFPFtoTFF FFF FFF F SWF F PddPdm 7 Ft ddd'd 
F FF FF3F fFF^tm 7 FPdd'd' PddTdm 7 Ft d'Flddll FfF FfF^tmF Ft 
frWFFFt FFFtFf 7 FF I F 7 . FfFF fHUT FfWFF F 7 . FFF Ft FFFt fIfF 7 Ft 
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§w tef He e fee efe & i e 7 . rwyw fe He eferee yHee feer 
fed'fe erfePefefefefee^didfefeeeifereTHefeefeHTe Hdafed 
fe fee e HW e HH oTee 7 ffer fe»T tP1 ffe HW eee fe\ ffe ee ffe e I 
HW Hfe fe HHH 'H e Pddd Pdd fe ffe 7 !f I H HW »i Pd H 1 H fe, ffe HW 

eWHe 1 fe fUT»FI ffe fe oC fecS'd feeteffere I dtidd fe ffef 7 & I 5fWU 

ffef 7 fe I ife ffe fefe 7 Hffe <TO Odd* efe, fef Ud'dtt fe fet fee ffe 
Pddd* fere 7 & i fee fe ef fen feefe e, efee 7 eefe eP fere e i fn e fe 
eP efeee 7 eee 7 eef fere 7 1 fe eP feefe efe 7 , efee 7 ef eefef i fee Her 
fed 1 e e 7 fed 1 fee hhj e, fefneeeef i fifed 1 ei feferee 7 eef, 
fifed 1 1 few fen ud'd<M) 'fe Pded* feff e i fe eefef e fee eree 'fe fe 
nfferew ee 7 e, fe ffefe fere fe fee 'e e i fe fere fe fereefeef 
eefef e i fee fn fere 'e fe fee eefef e i fee erenfee mm ffefef e 
srffe e i eefee ffe ffe vMHHre nfe HHJHe e ferfe srffe 7 w efe e fe 
ffe feeee 7 ure fef e i e 7 . fere efe fe fee 7 eff-re ee fe fenfe fe e^e 
eefef e fe fe fe ereee eef erfeere e i fefeyefeei eernwrefe 
efe fee e ffe ffree 7 ufefefe eee 7 fe yefef e 7 eej e, fe ure efef ydi'dd 
ei feeddi'dd HHeeef fed 1 ffeerffeei fee wee fe eerfee HHeee 
neefei fee fefeefef wee eefefm 7 fe ee ee ffe ffe lew fe e 7 fe 
Hee eeff efeefefre efefef ee i eee ffe enfefe ee i ee 7 feee 7 eefefe 
fefee ee yefefw 7 ee, h% fe yee 7 ffe ffe efe e, nt eeere 7 ffere e ee 
HHffer fee e fe efp fe fe/ h% ffe efe e 7 e i efe »rfe fee 7 fefefe e 

U Os 

ffe fe fe fee »reee fe fee 7 fe efef fefe fe ree efefe ee feffe nfePm 7 
fe efep fee fe fffe»r e i ffe ffffex 7 e neefete fe fee eefef e i 

-eeeefefe ffe fee 
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dldsfrlrt ftfo W mm HdTffe ’H7> 



UTWWWW fefe W 1985 few uffew WWW WWlfe 'UW W few HW 7 W' 
— — 

wfewf 7 I few WWW WWW d Hi wl, HW W WW wfefef 7 , HW UW, wfe»F W WW5 

3WWWffefe, 3JMW, feddl'dttl W wfe fe WHW WWWfe' WWWWHdTfe 

W I feFT <J WWW 7 UWWTW Sftw fe UWfeHW wfe 7 W I 'HW UWWfe' WWW HW[fe 

»TVfe (SdfedH »ffe feffe tfet wfe fewfe HfejW W W^fe few few uww 

•V 

WWW 1 W I few W 7 dWWHW-fetw fewfet fefew fefe »TVfe WWT wfew 
WWW 1 W »ffe fewfe o(feo( UWWfe wfe ffe fewfet fefet, WFFW fe WWfe »ffe 
fewfe fewwwfet HWFW fe wfe fewfe WWW W feW-HWFW few fewfWW WWW 1 
W I fefefe ww-wfew W fefefe Ifw fewfefer WWW 7 fe few WWW fefewr 
WWW W 7 wrfew WWHW §w w fefe-ww wfew 7 W I 'HW WWWfe' HTWW HWrfe W 7 
fewfWHfe WWWW fdW'dU'dol uffeffe W W'ddfeol, WWWfW, wfeWTHW, 

wwrfe, uwwrffew wife wwwwfetwt fenrofefe hwww 7 w 7 nffewTwwww 
WWW few WWW 7 ft I few fewfe W 7 ffeltWW few fe W fw fefe few WW Ufw, 


WHWT, ww »fe ww fefefe HWfewfe fe wwwwfe fe wwfew wfe w wfe 7 , few 

WW HW HW W 7 WWJ wfe W WWW 7 I 

'HW WWWfe' few dldsMrt fefe fe dfedl HW W wffe^'Wd'dl 
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HOT? t 7 ?fet 33J3 7 »ft §HUF % WW-m W U3TZ 77 ? 7 tf1 fej fed 3WH f%H 
# 3 fe ocPdcVd »nfe fefeHfe 3t mfe fed Wife *5Sf 3# H^?7 'H # 
fffefldJdsM* fufe HH 3t <J If I H>FFT fe3 foft 

PdH<ddo( UHrydlnrU^t^jt^UTT? fetnfFT^f ^'dPtlcH 1 PoOH'cSl T&7m 

•>> 

fer nfB" tfk?7 §" fe h 7 yw ^jt & »f% fey e ura 

fedd'd' fe3 H3" rld'ttd f^fe U%F 5TJ fet tf? »Ffe UHfe 3 1 Rjddrt fej 

— — *s •*> 


fefeniHdldlm 7 '3*Hl8d-HWH^31 WE HdoCd' <?dt fer?7 fejffe 7 ^ 


fefe <ro u^fe 3 H^m fer miw srfetfe u?71 


r* o r\ n 

-dPddd THUT 
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itrwr ug : ufgita 



mzfaw 3 333 f33 »3§3 3 & § dlddT Fret 3 >>§§ dd'Po(»3 §5f 


fm »fftW7 3 1 " ^cSJd'H* d'dPoWd 1 3 3f33 'fefdd'HoT 3f§ 'H'PddoC 
— •*> 

Pd)d£>>dd: 3 3733 §33 ddPdd feF & 33 foT f§3 3 3f33 M - 3 1 333- 
UTO 3333T3 Pddd'H' 3 »fW dcdQ’t! 1 ufe»F 33 3pH33 ffc fT3-33Ht 
ufest 3 1 qr^- Frtl Hcdd'dH3 feezt 3" 333335C 3337 3 fiftf »fftrW7 3 

•>> *S -*v ~ — 

3 T f§3 3 1 tw»f 5(33 3f3 3H53?§ 3373 ^ Lj^fedf! 3 H77H3 33 §t 3H33 1 

•s — 

333t 35§t 33T 5ft§t 33 <Scdd'dH5f W fHtf WW ?t HH# ^ dHdld'dl 
3333 3 PHU'do( WE P*d°dd 3333 3f33 5333 333 33ft f3FT5333 §3 

•k — 

3 3333 Hfe3 H33 3 3f333 fH3 §7333 3p 3F3f§ §33 33^ §t 
§733353# 3 1 PhwPhW 1 3333 33 fSH 1 3 §73 3ffiP33 3 333 f33 333# 

'feftpjfTJST PdWJdd 1 H§J333^333 3533 I 

33fe§. >3%. H5ffe§3 #33 #3# 3#f 33 f#T 33 #377 333# 
§733 §733 353 # 3* f#T 3f33333 T #33 33^ d'dlt" 3 fe f#7 3#f 
3333§757 333f33 33#ddcSd' 3 # §73 3f§73f77 3 §§53 §13377 >§333 
333 (##-3357 fw§ 3f§ 3d#<So( 33333) # 3f#J# 33 H33 I 
§3 #f 357 33§53 §733# 3 3f733#/3f77573f§57 3 33 §73 3ffq#77 3 3733 
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f^>>ffTOTOf^TOTOTOTTOTO^l^dJds!dld fHW TO @3 r fe»f r I @TOTO djdd'd:! 
TO fcPTOTOTOHTO WTOTO TO TO5 Hdd'd' TOP f%»f T ftf»f T fTOTOTOyfAd fTOTOTO TOP 
htoto 7m tototo toP toPhto sfrdP »ro uroro to yH'dylmVfrofTOTOTO^m 7 to h*h*1 
»fTO »fTOTOTO TOTOUTO >FTOTOfHTO d'rlcSldl TO ddd'd TO TOTO TOfPj fTOTOTO TOP TOTOTO 
fTOTO PdtldcS ^TOPufTOTOI @H TO f^o^ TOTO fTTC>>ffip^yHdistil UTOTOTO 
TO PHU'dd Sd'Pud'd TO TO »T TOTOp»F HTOdcVd' TOP TOF TOTOTO TO TOFTO-TOFTO 
HHTOTO?TO TT^e dtJ'Qi TO TOP TOTO flpoT I TOpfthddHld TOTO dU'TO, ^dPddTOTO 

fnur htoto hhto toto to to 7 toP, h few fron 7 to tototoP toto, fsto to 7 htoto toto i toto 

TOTO PiddldT HTOp TO »FdeTO TOFfoPTO fTOTO fm HffTOHfTO HTHTOp TOTOpTO TOTOTO 

UfTOTO TOTOp Ud*dl<M) TO TO fTOH vJHcSWHcS TOTO5 TO? TOTOdbilm 7 TO fTOH TOP dlsPIdd 1 

TO^dcM-dld TOTOTOp QdPrld WWpTO?t>TO5{TO#MTOFp>{fF 

HfftrmTO TO HTOTOTO »fTO HH’pTOoT-TTfeWTO'dd H'cSPHd Qw'd' TO TOHTO TO HTOTO 

TOTO feFT TO “TOJTTO TOfro” TO 7 ® HfTOTO-HTOTO 7 TO HfTOTO HTOTO TO fTOTOTOHTOp PtiWdl 

— •>. 

TOHFTO 7 FFfeTO TO HTOI HTOHTOTO fHUf TOp fTOTO TOTOTO 7 fpHTOTOTO ddfed 
fpTOTOHFTOfTOTO HfTO §TOTO-TOFBpTOTOt ufTOHH TO PdHd'd TOTO TOdf TOTOf TOTOpTOp TO TO 

htoto m toP frorotfroro to fen frororo htotoP totoP »thto nfftwro to froro 

— *v 

TOrofroP to i hhhto to fron toP toto, tototot-toto nro froronf to froro » fftwro to hto 
htoto fTOTO §ro toP toto# froro frororoTO to ufrororo totototoP fro toto# to i 

-TOffrosTO frour 
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STf^-THdrli 1 : W.dPdPdimrSF ^.rlHdd fFUf Soft 



3F FH^3 fHUf Soft 3t Hdd<dU3S UTTHof 'orfe-fHdrli': 

fsMutftsf ufoytf (nwF-mftFF fnur) fnur yddd ff-ff 1 " 
yof’Rdd oftst aret ft1soft Ft fer Fes 1 @?f f Ftes f wdFt uh 

— <j 

dd'fdnr f ofrfi- fisff s fHU'dyu FFFtft,ftrFf%FUrratH T fnd'FHdd Ft 
S3" FfF FFFF S FFF dl y d d 1 STO U31F FtF 1 " fUTFF ft 13 1 . Soft FffFF 1 FFFFt 
ofFt ft H FFFF d'd<V dHF FFTFmf 3 SF5 SF5 feF Ft fHU'dof UHA'ydl 

•k 

ofrfV FHdd UHt Ft FFF FF SF5 UdAfcflM FlfeF FFH3 FFjf FFFFt 
FTOF7F 3 FFF fFF feof »TSUTK FfF FFTtFfFTF FFF S FFF fFF fe»f§^ Ft 
FftjW oftst ft FfF FfFF f%F fej 3073 FFFFt FiFF ftTFS BFt fee W'dof'd 
3# FFF7 FF# I 3 1 . Soft S FFt #3 fHUT, F. Mi ftw FfF utHH fFUf FFtF 
FF^t ?5# FFlf FFF 7 ftfFF FF3F I fFF FFF3 f%F HFft, oTfe FfF ddd* 
F FFFFF F?FF FfF FFIF S FFF dldldd 1 SF5 Pdd'PdFfr fUTFT F I FFFFt 
FrftjF F|'<M>d<V FF FF SF5 FFFt Pdd'dFd'F W FFT fFFfFF 3 1 FFF FfFF 

— — *v 

FFt ft, frTF oFFS FFFjt F^FF F idfe oTfe FHdd Ft S3 Fft FfF 33 
FFtFF F 1 fws FFF fURK 1 1 

rlHdd fFUTSFtfyPyd'H S HSPd Pdinffe FFt^ 3 FF fFF fff 1 " ft 
FfF FfFfF FFF-FFFfFF 3 ddHFdl FfSFFT Ft fFFFfFFF 755t FFFfer 
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fur»r?7»ft wy-d'^661 ferr h*P diwr 3 firft3futHfyt 

H3 3t 3ftr f?3 wfb - fFe 1 & »f3 3B?r 3 s »rair 3 B?f w nrn^? 7 & i fir 

Frat^ 3 tfeor HTftrmH 33jf d dHd't! W WT33 3 I W. rlHdd 

f hut £ofr »frra dfed 1 fcft f W}33 #3 uof ^ gift srfe 1 f H?ve u?n 

@?3 3 1 " Pddd'H 3 for 33 H'doMd'dl- Udldld'dl o(Pdd' W CTdT HFRIB" 3 f3I»F 

— O — -V — 

3 Po(8To( ferr ife 1 SSt dkPlt! 1 d'd'ddd FF FF33 33 33f fH3 
HK^I^'yPcSd o(Pdd' UsD-T 3t 35(3 FF33 33F 3^ feFT3 USH 3* 333 33 
fo»F 3 I rlHdd fHUT 33t fSoT yiPdeFJd'ttl 5F?t 3^ 3 ft, fu tSof HcS Pd PdlWJt, 
d'ddPcW fffURHFFt, H333T PdPddHd, 33H »f333t 3 333 33t»F 333" ft 
Ht»f3f33 feo('fl 3 3f3 3fH3HH3 T ff>>ro(dldd 33 33 331 

-33 fffddrtld 33 
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HHoTOt UfTHt dfed'iyfgw § TO 

- fmir 



ufrat dfed'iufow % uw u^ite fnur kt yfuftt 5rfc- 

•v 

kt yHHor & i ferr if ukw @fm w^e e ^ee fEE seer 5^ 

E I feTT FTFftftPFP' yHHoT REpE FTFfEFEt ErFEt dfdd 1 Et»F fdf^rt l^dlyrtlttF^ 
^JldU' # PcSR'cStidl EEt E1 fEFTE HE 'E §FT dPdd 1 WE R FEE HK^TO E 

fte h ee iwte EifeR »Edw<v efthe" fEH fRE pk eme »fH 

EFRdld'd Et wPiddl E fEfsTE EfEEE H EHEE 3WF UTE EH f"% Et HE -oF?t 

foift w huw, weHf,frareHr fm »rfe wPed 1 Et nfEH 1 ^ »rffcrmH wife 

Etft HTEt & I EEEtHEt nfWTT-fEFTEt @TfE PcSREdE'E^Edd'E W PddPdd 
EEE?H E 1 ddsdd' EEf FET @FH FTFEESt PdPdd'Hol EEfE-HHEE/dE'dEdd 

eee?h eW fEfEE heft gkt»r § seIe-em fEH dwPwm 1 & i ferr eteh 

§FPEt ^'MdcV-PERdl S?-§?W? ,fekte Et fWFrH,H# 
EEE?H,@HE ^'dPcSdd'd'tl EfH MW Edldld'E Et»E ujd'd'dl FrEEH^ 
'H Hd'^lnr fHFEH Wdl'QVl & I EEEtH Et FEfEH FTFftfw fEFTZt FrFToEHt 
UFFkt HfEH 1 E HEH R'Fldd,5EfE-R l Fldd EfH PdE'dU'dd HEdeE E^EE EEE^ 
EHEt E I EEf o (Pdd 1 E 1 " fej EfftjEfH ER^t FEfEH WiV EfEE HHfEE- 
yi'idlmr wsrftis U'dcdE H HofHf E 1 HW EFTE 1 " EfHEE^Pdd 1 H fe%" EE?H 
E HET Et 3T#E HHH Qcb'Q'td' E I HfEH 1 E EffEEH fEH fej EfftfEfH of^t HE^ 

EfEE fHW h hhe 1 " e i for efbh gpWt h HE-EUTt 5EfE for h ?h 

fFTEE FTHHH 1 'H fefclttfidd 5EEEtE HUf TT^ff # dd'Q’dl & i 

- 3 T CTcJTd T i : r 
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Tdfed, fefdd'H did PdtJ'dU'd 1 - dd HdidiTId feuf 



dd Hddrild fHUT dt fed^ 'Hfed, fefdd'H »fd PdtJ'dU'd 1 ' (dfefd: 

325 ddd; fe?d d5ddd, fewd 7 ) dTddt fddd W »ffUH tiHd'dd & I fed 
Poid'y <d feraddTddd PdPdd'H dryddHfeddddfedHfeyHdfe'ti fed 
dTdd d ridPdd'H dfd fddd dfe dfe fed d HHd dd'Od d 1 CTdd dddt d1 
fed dddd fed BH fe dd: 'dfed, PdTdd'H dfd Pdd'dU'd 1 ', '1857 dfd 
dTdd W fedddl'd 1 ’, '3Tdd fedd: fed % PtOddT dfd ’df'lfeoH 1 dt 3MT 
ddfedd'I fefefedd Hdded d fed ofe fed HHdd dt dddd dltfdrfe '3 
1857 d Pdfed fed UTdd td fedddl'd 1 oft Ht? ffe d TcSWRdd ddd d 1 " MdT 

§W dl dHdld 1 dl (d fdd'Hodd' & Udfetdr df fedd fed Pdddd dt 
Hlfffid dfe fedfet ffed 1 PcSdU'dd oftdf dl dd fed fed d »ffedt»T 

dfetoffer fe fefe oidd'Pdnr d,fefe d ferfet fefeddr d fedd'd ofet dfe d 

Hdd 5 fe dfe dd I fed d PdPdd'H fedddfeferdd'd'H 1 ddrlld feuife ddT 
d fedt fefeddfdfe fe dfefef 1 ffef 1 I 


fed d fefeddT d fed fed Hd fe fe d dfe d dt fefeddT fed dd 

-> u 

ddd ddfed dd fefe fed dddfefet fed d fed fefeddfdfe d 1 fedd »ffefe T 

— U — 

d I dfedtdfed PyPdd'HoCd dTdd d fefeddTfe ddddt feddW ddd dd I 

u 

dddfe feur dd5 1809 fed ddt fedfe fe dfe d fedfe ddFd 1 " dTddfe 
ddd 1 ddd d 7 ddJ fe Tdd 1 d I fed HTdddd dddfe feuf fefe dfefed fe 
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UTOfTO Wdl'Q’t" IlfoTOTO dirlld PtoTO t 

<J — — 

TOTOTOH'Pto WHE PdPdd'H fTOTOTOVTOfTOI 

yHdld'til to Hrofro 1857 % frotu fro toto Et Hrot>ro <j 
Trof^r fanor tf, to fro ufito yd'Pyd toeP htotot fro utoe to §e 
cS'Pto tf, ftTFTO TOdld'dl HdoCd <5»IHdlo('d TOfTOTO TOFTO oft# I 1857 
E3TTOTO trofro Pdddd TOTOTOTO HdTOd HTO fTOT Ht I fTO TO fTO 

u u 

?rfwro fro afro £ froro ^tro HtiTMw fro TOjtros fro >ro 

— — u 

H'ETOd fro WTO E TO75, tf »fE ffr»TO 5[#fe»F E TO E TOETO 
ftTO Edl'dd ofhdt I fef 1 TOE UTOE E TO Et <d H dl d 1 1! TOT fTOE EEt 

d'dlld'dl TO EEt TO ETEEf Etw >EEE TO USt TO TO TOTTOt Et fEEET TO"- 

— •*, 

TOT TOjf TOT FTEEp FTp| fTO dfe @FT PldPdd'TO TOTOT f%E fETOT oTTO ETO 
FfEEE ETO oTEEp tf1 

PdEHd 1 * Ef EFTOEp E PyPdd'H EyTOdfETOTEpHddd tf I §FT TO E 
FT^TO TO HTO^ EETO HEEp tf I HTEE ®fEE f EETTOTOE 3 s fTOTO E %TO TO 
TOTOT TOP TO^f TOlTO fTOKTO I TO Pd Pdd'oCd'E fEFT f E'TOd'E, d'W-dd^'-d TO TO 
fTO, TO ydl'ttlttF % EETTOTOE TO fEFT TOE 5ft EfEE tf? fEFT TOETO TO tP 
PdPdd'HoCd EEEE EEIEEE FTO PdPdd'HoCd ETEE <EftlE f fiTEE 
TOTWTOTO TTTOT Ep dTETO TO ftp HpfHE TOTE TO, TO fTO UfETO fTO TO 
5TOTO E fefTOTO TO f TOFTE TO CTTO TOjf oftro fdT»F I fTO Ep TOTOT 
ETEEp>>ft TOTOE 1 EfEE H'Pdd f%TO fHTOf ^ TTTOfe TO Pid PddTO'd ETEEp>>ft f 
fero fro e to% mro toe frorof fro to i 

O o p o 

-HidEd fHUr 
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UtraP fer % r^w‘dl fnur Pj-mh 1 


m 3 wm 


jru&frtM 


W. P?? fFUT W HHtfw t!d)d* »fF »TOtl<V PtiHdl FddHd'til Ft 
PdFdU'dd f>ft F tfft U Wfu Rjdoji F @F FFfe F 1 f^oT F ftw F 
HWt PdFd'U'd 1 F <TO FF5 FF >FFF fFHFt»F 3 1 #, Ph dH£fcfl FfFF 
^d^^FF*^ f^H^o^fs^Ffr^FF^FHFT dM'fcflJOTUFI w. 
Hddrlld fFUT F H3? fFF '§F PhUFo( HF F feF FFt § ofrf% fej 1 ^ ffUF F 1 " 


FHF T F>>fFF T Fto<Pdd l F PHU'dd U'd(S'd' fFIFUIc'iQ’F FI Fraf5rf^-f^% 
§FFFtFFFHHF PdFdU'dd Hd'ti' F FFF FF FFF tfFF 7 FF 1 " F I §F FF 
FFt Ft FFF 1 " F »fHFF FF F »f%Ht UFFF FF F# FF 1 " I HFFFtFFfc 
FFF 7 FFlf »TFF HF HFF »fF ddd'Pdmr (TO FFF F^e FF FF 1 " FI 
UFHF 'FFFt o(Pdd' fFH F PdJddT fFF @HF @?F HHfe»F »fF FF Ft 3FF 
oftst F, ftw FT Ft FF feFT F ufFF ftTFF F FHF FFt F FF FFFF fHUT F 
'fHFFFFt TFftjF' F FF FF F FFFF OH'Pdm 1 F I feFT HF FF FHtfw F 1 
HF»T fFF FFFVFFWVt F @F HF fSTT UHFF fFF ufFW FF FF oFFF ?TO 
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HHHU »fH §H PHdiHi 1 HfHHUfP HHH H HH #tr HfHHf 7 H 'HUfe HH7T 7 ' 

hhu csPrrTim 7 fupor 7 tf, ffrnH hh 7 ? hP hut hhh h?t i @?h h HHfHHf 7 up hhh 

7 — <j 

HP HFFfe UT#H, HHHHH7T, HH sJW H 7 # HHpHf 7 HUT HP HH UHp H, WT fen 
HH 7 HHHU5 H 7 HP HH, feH 7 fHH HHH fHHH ^ fedHp H I fen fHHH H 7 
HHHH 7 H?P HHp\ -fen fug U5HHp HHTH 7 H I fen HHTH 7 HHH §H HHH H HH- 
UWdP UHUT (HeTUT HfeP Hd oOhI fHHH % HH5 HH5 §?H fUTHFH HIcSHHcV feH 

-v — <J — 

HfHH PdWdlm 7 ' HUHH H Pddd'ddd 1 fHH UHUT HHH 7 H Prlddlm 7 H'Pddol-tFH 

•s. — 

H 7 §HHp fHHfHp/PdPdd'J-Hd 1 fetf fWfwr HfH rdWWWd; H 7 # HHp 
yfefeHH HH HHH I fen fen fHH7T HP HtfHH 7 H I 

fen hhhh fen n ni'dWfVdHH/PHdi-iu'dPHH hh fen h?t 


- 'HpH H 7 UH HHH 7 ', 'UW# H^-Hfe H SH-HH Pid Pdd'J-H'dT, 'HHHfeP 
UHfeP feHH 7 HP ?>hF HUT', ’H 7 ^ 7 dWdd Wfk-W^3t mdHd* H Hdldld'H, 

'PtlHdd H ITH dHtil dPdd 1 ', 'HH-UHfe rlM'dd*' HP HHfHp', 'HfHHFH 7 HP 
UWUfHWdUPUTUt', , ^HfH>H 7 H T @3?5UrHUrEp5Tf%H 7 ', 'HHHHfeHp 
o( Pd d 1 -UTHHH 7 HP HUHH I fen 7 fdH §H HT-PlrTH HcJtfP HTHU5 HfH d'rlHl, 
HI'dPtH, HH 7 rT-H%»l l H l do<, HUH 7 !" U^, Hd'Wdd* HHpHf 7 HP HH 7 , fedP 
HH 7 H Wsi'Od; HHH 7 HfH HfeH d d d 1 Pd »F H HHHH 7 H I feH UHHH fHH @?H 
H 7 H% HHH H, 'H HHHfeP H Hl'yPcSol UHfeP HHHT H Hl'dPdd, WTTTp HfH 
TT^Hl'tl'dd ddd'Pdm 7 ^Pdddd* 1 , PidPdd'Hd f^ 7 HfH HTHd' H^H 7 H 
HFFHp urfe UW H ur^ 7 ® ?UU5 HH^ h 7 cth?t utPh 7 HI fHH HH 7 hffhP 

u 


d'^ld'd hP h^Phoh 1 , fnePm 7 HH-Hfen h*Pho( utw, §hh niddd* h 
HHH ^fpTHf 7 HfH §H H fPHp/TWHp HldddcS PddWlm 7 HHTTTp HfUHfWH 7 H # 
H'HfFHPd'Pydl H ?UU5 HHHHP^fHH 5(PhP H I ' 

UsTHs HP d'rlcSldl ?UU5 UTfPfefeHf 7 §?H 7> HpH d'Piddl H 

— u 

PHdrli'dHoT HfHW/H^H 7 , fHfWH 7 , §H HfHH HHoTEp, HU5UfHp Pidddll t 7 
UToTH dW'dPtim 7 @H U# Wf? HH 7 ^ - H, frTH f^H §?H H 7 HTvH 7 H fof, 'HHH H 
%H^T HUT oTHUp hPh UFHPh H HHHT W HH HHH H; §H oHHH H fHTHU^Hf 7 
HW H HoTHp HHH?H (power-Discourse) H HfeuT HU5 7 H fPfUHH UTHU5 sHH 7 'H 
Hp HU5Hp H I §H HHH, rHH, HHH HfH fU5UT-HH HpHf 7 5(HH dWdli' H HHH ?UHp 
frTH FTHf (MH 7 ) HP HUUHH 7 oTHHp H, §H fHH-HHH (?7HU5p H^H), Hdd*- 
HU5H (HTFFH), HfH cHHp-HHH HpHf 7 HpHH HcS'dcdl HSTH 7 H HHH H I ' fH 7 H 7 


HHH 7 H for ifpH H H>f HHH HHH HHH7 HHHp HFHHH 7 H HHoT UTH HH I 
ddd'^dT dHdld'd H H%H H HHKH Prlddlm 7 HTTfHHpHf 7 HHU HH 7 HH fHH 7 

•v »s — 

HP, 6h HH HP HfUTHTHT 7 tff HHdP rtdl o[HH H?T H 7 6 h HH HpH 'ddl 
PdPdd'PHol HPtldl fHH HfHHUToT H HH HHH 7 H 7 HHU5 HsTHp HP, H HHH 7 H 
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HFF Ft HFdt B5t F^t FF 7 FFF HFF1 ' §?T Ft Ffg-Ht-HtFFt »fF 

— o s — <j 

fHWFtm 7 Fgtm 7 f hff 7m §h fff hfff fh nm HHyal ffh f 
HH yyl dldld'dl fgFF fun Ft? swhh Ft hfthf aft# ft, fhs Ft Fwt 
ununfF^ddd'd ftFFUFF PdHdF FuPdddd* 1 f §HFt FHHt % fhf 

•s — 

F HFF sftF 7 fdlUf 7 & I F 7 . HW? fHUT d&dld fHUT FT unt HF 7 »fF 

add'AdTuFHFFtuwf^FytHFt PaPdd'PHoF 1 Fd'Pdd ff fen hfw 
fengift HHdferFt fff 7 , @h fedd^lm 7 HFFfetw 7 , uHfefef 7 ft feft hf 7 
m ftf »fe ffefetw 7 mm f ufh f >hot f fhj awt i fan 7m sms fen 
gfefef 7 Trfmm f ?rfrtfe»F i Qts f gt hf 7 aMfe H»ra hf 7 ntF 7 for, 'utt f 
5(wh fen feF 7 dadlwlm 7 m fay'd 1 fh Fnfi nfftw feff? feF 7 

O — o 

3WM¥ F UffetT HF F WdF §?7 7 F utt F fWHt HHH dfe Bd'Hl* HF 7 , 
fwHt fff 7 Ffenr nfFF f huff f 7 hf 7 , djwad'Hlm 7 # huf FfeF 

HH HHFt gfef rfedF tfet »fF HfFFF-UH ddH'ttl feu HHFT UF-WH 

PdM'Hl HtgF Ft FHt dltt'yti'Hlm 7 F FFH 7 FHf ftfe 7 I feF 7 oFFF §?F 

— — 0—0 

fefHFfHHH 7 fen mm hf, ftw 7m utr >xh djwad'H f fh hf hf i 

UFFFHF Prldd 1 HF HFF F foT dddld feuf Ft HFUHt HF UFH F »FFdH 
F 7 HF® utt Ffedt, HTFHFH »fH §?F Ft UHUH 7 F fHHHF F(? F I fFTTF 
5FF?7 fm Pdtid 1 * ftw F 7 HW5 dTF dTF FlFF F, ftfF FFFFT, ftw HFF 
FW Ft FW F I §F U7TUT fw fdTFfFtt fFF fttur Ft H'd Pddd 1 »fF fFFF F 
HFFF HKF 66dl<±dl I FF 7 frTF FFF ittt Ft rftF?7 mt Q“dddl F, §F 
ft-TF fiWFTF Ft? oTFF ©TTF 7 ftw Ft ftpofFTF ?F5 FTW F I fej Utt 
F FF FoT FF FTTlF FFdt, %TW, HFF, F^t, oTRFf, HF5t FF fFF F FF F 
§FFt F UtF F UH FFF F fFF ftTFFF FI FFF F HFFFF FJTFF-T F 
PdPdd'H fetfF FF PdPdd'HoCd' 7i UFF ?7F tfFFFFt oftst FI ?FFFFt 


FW-FF F FF-Fdt PaPdd'HoCdl FFtF §F F fFF 7 Ft FFFF F FF FF 

— — o 

HofHtft fFHFt F fHFF FW-FF F FF FF FFF FF I frTF FFTF FF F foC 
aHdld 1 dl fFFFFFFFFFtFFfetT PdPdd'H, HFFdtfFHFtFFFt PaPdd'H 
fHFFF »TF <FoT Fit PaPdd'H F FFt PaPdd'H ftTFFF F cS' feoT Ft FFF FFf 
F^fe §F FF UFFt »fFFFF Ft FF5F # FfHF FFt F I tF 7 F HFF F foT 

— O — — O 

'FFHt HFF F FF FF (social fabric) fFFF FFFt, F-ft, FFfiw, FFFt, 
FFFt, TtfFX'F'dd »fF FFt FFFt FFFfFF, FfFFFW fdtFFFF 7 , fFFF 
»fF FFt dtF-HHFt dPddla F HHF fw FFF F F-ft HFFFF HFTFF-T Ft 
PaPdd'HoCdl FF HF HHfeF F HHfw FFf F HFF I ' fFH FF 7 

— s o 

PaPdd'HoCdl fUF FH FFFt fgFFFFF fFFHF FF Brl'dld FFF I §FT F 

— — o 

a H dl d 1 dl fFFH fFF UFH Ft FfHF 7 F FF FF ftw FHF »fF HF fFFF ftw 
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3 WE 7 333 3 swt PdPdd'H 3 irafwll f#? TTC^f# Pdddl # f333 
ferdd'H # PyttoW §753 33 FTUKJ »3§ 331 f#J Pdddl PdPdd'H 3 
f##'>33#»3 ?? ffu?e 3 %# i ' 3353 # #r#- srf^# 3# 33' ft3 §3 


f§3 »f3 EEW 33W 3353# fer ft3 Wdo(d H^'66' 3 #3# Qddd 1 


3 »f§ WWE f?3 3f%»3 d'Pdd' 3 33# OT5 EEE 7 31 fej 333 
3f5rf33 T "#3# 333%" 3f3 3# 3 T f§# # EtfkE 7 3# 333 3 3333 # 5333" 3 
3f§ 3 T f3 # f#E3 3 I f§3 33 # 333 3353# #3# f§33 3 #, §3 33 3 1 " 
#3375 T ' pT75 §353T 3 333 1 " 31 f33 3 T 35C # #T 3f§ d'Pddl # 3## 
§#3#3I 3#3 T 33#33 T 33 3#3§#d l Pddl § 3 T 3§3 333 7#§ 33 I 
§#3 T #53 T 3f#o(Pdd l 3 T 3 T 33#§3##>#3#>>3 3W3>>f§o(Pdd l # 

— u u — 

3 3# 31 333 3333 # 3^ § ##33 #-f3 3#»3 3W 3 T 35C 3f3 3333 
ftWHt, 333f33, 333T ##>3t3dc< 3 3#5C 33f## 3# #333# 3W 
3 T 35C I W. 3T3 3 1 H33 1 " 3 foT 3# 333 33 3 33W#, 333, 31#ddPdo(, 
33T#, TH'dPdd 3 3#5C 33W # # 75U[ HdoCd' 3 333# 3B3 T #333 T # 
35C dd'Q# 31 533333 3f3 T f## # 3# »f§ 333 # #3# # 

33333 53d# 333 5T3 3# 3 I WWW 7 3# #33 # 3f3H3 3 33753, U#75 
fUH 1 »f3 3'dldd 33^ 33# 33H H33 3 1 #73 f%33 3 1 # 33 3f3 #33 # 
Hddd 33 3 3 3 f%»33, Uf3, #dd'd 3 33 P#d§ #ded Pdd 33# 3 I f§3 
333 #3 #753, #3 Pdlddlnf" 3 33# 3f3 333 33 >3333#, 3# §33 HW, 
H%»f T 3 T 33 #333 3# H333 1 " 3 I f#T 333 #># 333# #3 #33 #>3# 
3#3 T 3#3333I 3333 3# 3 3f#»3" foC 335375 # PHU'dofl 3353 33 3% 


#333 33? 335375#J3#33##?3"f## T 3 T 353 3dPdt-| | 3#333 T 3I 
753 3# # f#d3353# 335 3 3^ 3 33 f#d33 f#3 3 §# 3 #353 #3 
o(Pdd' 3 ##5(3 fofU 7 3, 53753 3# # 3353# 33 33 §# 3 1 fW?5 #3 33 
##531# §# 3 3333# #333 3# 3 3# # f## 3#, 3 # # f§§§ 
f#J 3335 ftW 33333 W §# # dldldd 1 # #T EWE 7 3, 3F3 f## 33§ 


#33 #3 »3 33 33 f#T 35#3 3 1 333T (3#t, 3§53, #3 Pdlddl) fe# # 

#3f# »# #3 375333 # 3333 3 #3 fe# »f# ? 3T3 3T3 #33 #3 »3§3 

3f#J3 T #3 3#333 T 375fe#3#U#? 'S 7 ^ 1 " 37533 53# 3 T 3# >33333 

3 UdT#3 T 3' 3 1 # §3# ^ks 7 E 7 3# f#5 T 53 375#T»3 3 ## H 7 ^ 1 #3# 
•>> — 

333 #3 f#f3 3W 3T3# »f3333 3 1 Uft^ 5[# 333 1 " 3 I 3# 3 #33W 
##33, §H# Pdtidd 1 , 3 T 7#T, #33353#, f#>3# Hddld#»3 3# PdHd'd 
#3 f333 3 I §# 3 1 #W 3 fe 3 T 33f33 H33 1 3W 333 33T# 5(#, 


§33 33# 3 33# 3 T 33f33 3333 1 # 3 33T#, 333§ f§33 333T 3 »333 
WE 33# »3V# 5rf33 T #3 3333375 33T33 #3 3 T f#>3 31 §33 t 375 
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P^tJ'dU'dd HFF 7 H'd^Hd'dl tidd*, HFFF HfwQPw wfFF F 7 HWK? 
HUTFFft fefdd'H HfFFTFFFHHt Hd°ddd' TTUT^H F HH Ufcft HfFF F 7 rT^f 
f%FFF 3 JOfHW FI HHT F mf Ft HUT HfFFFF HdcTHd'tll ddJd* F fe F 
HFF 7 ^ f%»frftf»fT ferdd'fHol Hdd'tld't 1 , ddti'd0-foC HHddd't 1 , HFt 
UfW, FFdT 7 Ft HFFFt hM, o('dlo('d1 ?d¥ fFH ffHH 7 PcSsfQ'H Ph U'do< 
HHfenf 7 W FHH 7 fetft»FI §?F F 7 HFF 7 F foT §HFt FFFTFfHH FFHF 7 F 

— <J — 

FFT F HHFF FFt HHt Hdddd 1 HdT^H FH5 §HF W§, HfFF d'Jdddl 
HfHQPcW wfFF F §3^ % oFdloddl FFfFF F HffHHfF F UTHH F# FFF 7 , 
roiW*' 7m §HFt HfHHF HFFF, HffHFHF 3 5W F PdddoCd' 3 H'Pddodd' 
§ fWF fFH FHF 7 HFFt F I (ere 7m F 7 fFHF fed HtF 7 F) fen BW fFH 
Sf^F H 7 ^ dd6dd Ft PHddid'dl FtHf 7 HSTF 7 dW'dlm 7 FFI gF 7 F HHHHt 

— U — 

ftTFH, RddlWs; Ft H3H FTHF F HfFHH oFH, FF CTFtWF ®fFH F PHU'doCd 
JX^^fHUTH'fed Ft FHH F TdHdF ^ W^Wt offed 1 ' foFF F I H'PFo{ Ft 
HF^ (Hdrlof WUfew FHHt HWF FH fHHTF 7 F I FPfFH Ft HFH FHt, 
y^^fWTTHffUHddldH^^fH^FHH^SFf^d'Hdd dW'PynFFI 
F 7 . H 7 ^ F 7 HFF 7 F for §HF FFfFF PHdrli 1 F Ft fwnt HFH 3 PdF'dU'dcr 

u — s 

HW FH ??fe»F F I fFH fFUFt 3 s §HFt FHH % HFH HFTFF HHT HHHF F 
fFH 7 F I FHH FHlf WW# ffFFFHt HHHH FFt F I HfFFTH FFfFH, H 7 ? 7 
y<M>dd, HPdtid FF, HHfFFF nffHH, HFHtF fFFF HfF FFHH Ft fHFHF 7 F 
FFHf FH5 @?F 7 ) oFfF Ft FF f%Ft, few feFF, TTF^ FTHFF 7 »fF oFfF-FFJ 7 
WFFt HdFeS 1 F 7 FF fF»FF oflF 7 F Pd8To< H'Pddd IFF Ft JldPddl FFjf 
ftTFF FF F FFFF FFf FF, §F FTF ddd'd ftw F 7 HFF ftTFFF 7 F 
fWF FtF 7 FF 7 F fF 7 Ft»F FF 7 TFFHF »f 7 fFt»f 7 FF I F 7 . HFFrflF fHUT F 7 
FFF 7 F fe H^ttw 7 IFF F Ft ?Fjf FTFFt HFT §H Ft^fFFT Ft FH'rlcdd 1 
Ft FFF FFfF»r »TVFt Ft HHW F 7 WF fFFt FI feF HHW 
HKtftpof 7 F HKFT »fF fefdd'H UFtFFWF y^'G’dl FI FF oFfF H 7 ^ frTFF 7 
FF TFFHF nrfew F fe H Pdtid fttur FF F fFFF »fF oFfF PHdrlF 1 F 7 FFFt 
HFF HFUTTFFt >d 1 * PH oT d 1 »fF fFH fedd'd'dl (determinist) PdF'dUd'd' F 
fFFFF FI §HFt FFH Hd'U'dl fFd 7 F PdF'dU'dol UF5F, FFTJdt ftjH 7 , 
TtfFHTFW d'Hddd't! F §HF FF HfF FF FF 7 F HHFdl FFH F FFTFSt 

— u == 

F I HFrflF fFFF 7 Ft oFfF-HTFF F 'HfFHFF 7 Ft FHoFF F FIF HFt cTFt' 

= O 

HFHF 7 F I §H# fHFHF FrfF FF 7 fFF FFF H 7 HFF 7 fFFF 7 Ft FFFfF U7FF 
HFF FH5 HFfe HHF 7 F HFF fFF FF H §HFt im HFF fFHFF HtFt FI 

— — u 

HFHHtF fHUT HF HfFF 7 F foT '§F FF HFt Ft FFF 7 F HfHFF H 7 HfFHt 
HFFF FH FFf SF 7 ' FFFt FFH fefT Hfedl Ft JldPddl HFfFHF §HF HFrttF 

•>s — 
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Pdfed 1 S fSFlt FlfefiF S I @?F S 1 HUS 7 & for 'ffes 7 ?FSf ftfes cUS SSTS HW 
fe ?fef tSfiFUSS fe USTS c^dd'Oi SW dt^S ?FSf ftfes (alternwtive 
feminist vision) S I ','Ff?fefe fess 1 S 7 ?FSt ftfes USH % dsfew cVdfe'til 
ftfes fe Pddddl HS S 7 SSU 7 ?fef, Fife fcj Frfet fifufet USSt St fifes fe»F 
HS FrfsfiFETS 7 S ddrlcVd' St HUS^SfeHUS S U uPo(ddo( HUESS 3TH- 

u — *> — u 

SH S Hfe-tffe fe feHS HSUt oFH?F, STSS S fiffefUfiF nfSH HUffe 
Pddd'd SI ' fes dtiWd 1 USS SSS 7 US §HHt 5Ffs WW WSt HdScV U 7 

ifs hss s hss u^ !r i us shh 7 fss fens 7 fuTurs hss Hdd's s, 

ffefet IFSS §H FS fsfe HS §SWt S, fifed^l HS HHPofdl ufe FTHSUS 
feHSSttfl ffej fifes fuSSUt U 7 HUS> S I UUfsUS fiffijs fet PHdrlS' S 

'FifeHfefiFS 7 ffe ss fust uPdd 1 ' fiFus 7 tf i Hufsssfe ufeu'dl h>t, 

FTFFTT, UTS, HfSfiFSTS 7 , HSSUT sfe, HcVdfl rtPdUd' fefiF SSHS SUTS 7 
?FW fSFT SS 7 cS PH6 s 1 S, §FT fe sfe fss §fes U fes IFS fefiFS ufe 7 tf I 
fen iTO fsfe fuss hs 7 , fifes s>f?7 fe PHU'doCdl st fsurs sfe tfI 

ufsS 7 fHFTSFT tff Ufe fofe @HSfe tf fife HFFrT S fHSH SSHU rFS S fofe 
SSSt S fife fat 5 fifes HSHS fef ?5W fsfe SHSf fufe tf? fej fs?T FfSW 
S §feS ?# SS I fifes fe fiFSfet, Sfef HFfet W FFS?5 fife fussfe - SS 1 
^'dPdd fewfe ferMSfifeFFHSt^Pddd 1 S SH ufe SWS FTUSS tffefiF 
S I fiFUSt liUS SSHFT fe PHdrlSoCdl sfe S I §Ffet ofes fefe, ^fe fife 
SET, HdScV FFSF5 FFS>fe fifefefif S fet §Ffet ofes feuf ^SS T -FT?j T Fff fe 
?fef, fe>ft HS Sfe SSTTS fe S I fFPS 1 5Ffe LFSS FfFffet fifSSf fefe ?fef 
SF5S 1 , fef SUfe SSUFT SFffef sfesfe S ?fe ffefef S I Fffet Ffe- 
fFft, FTfe fefe SS fife STSTF SFTS fefe fe ^S FTfiFS fes 1 S? 5fef SSfe-T 
fejT fe fSFFTfest Sf 5fef Hfe 1 S fife WS-f5Wlfe fe TTU SWS fefe fiffe 

— U 

FTfe fifes fiffe S SS7S fe Fffe SS5 ffe-rfdl'fe fe FFS 1 S I feFfS 1 5Ffe 
UTSS Fffe 3TH-dlfiFS SSt FTSSS 1 fe SMf fefe S I 

ffeFT UFTSU fefe Efesufet S 1 fiTfeSU SUS 1 ffeSRST S fess 

fes SU U ffefefiF S I ufefe fer UTSS SU5 HUTS S sstfe sfefifT HSfefefT 

U'dcS'd 1 fefe SUIT Sfefifr S I USfe fife USFft fUfiFS fifSFFFFF St FTFIS 
fefe feSTSUTSof ufeuu §FffefiF S I ftTU iferS S US 1 SS 7 S I 

-ssfeu fefe 

UTS ?FSU 5FSH, HSR'SF I 
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odFgt fer HKHToC - ^.W 


HR RTRR H¥ ld<slddP)# % ## RftRRfR HR® R RftHHRS OiHH 
S 7 . W HWd 1 * # RHRR RR# f%qi ># h^FFT hA>W RR# RfttpRR 
#R f%R R## PdRd' H## 5TR# & I ST. W HWd 1 * R RR# g HFFHR 
H^dPdinFRR^HfRRfRR# Rd# fRR^RTRRTRHRTRf #rlPdd6d' R RRR R 
ftRR 7 r Rfstn »fR Rra-tw# r 7 ® # r tHS #r # #hh 5ft# tr1 s 7 . 
W HMd'cS ## 3IM #HRfR R RRR f# §SR HR »f#HR UTil f#T 
RHRR H 7 # §n# R Hd# # f# 7 R #HH HRdsi f# TFfUR, HHHT RfR 
HRfHfHRFR R R?RH HHR 7 R HUB" H#5ft 7m HHHH HH## R 7 HHR 5# 

=5=, W 

HI 


oW'&l f# 7 »fg HJ-THR H*PdPdim^ RHRR TFfUR, HFFHR H## 
»fR HR# HR % RfRHfRfRRFHHR HHR R RR# t# 7 R RH# RH5 Hdld'G# 
R I HFFHR HRfHfHRrR HRfHfdTRFR # f# R# FFR 7 'g RdPdd ft ,dd'PHHl 
HFFFfR HfsPdPdlRFRR & RtR R RfR# foTH^ 'R Rd'Qd: RT HR# RTS R 
RRR5H H#S' f%R fRH fHH # #R 5ft# R I & HtR RfRFFH f#T # RfR# 
feR Rf#f RR?R R# R I §R# R 7 RPdcd R foT HR fHRTR# HHRR 7 fHH SH 
#RT R # §R fHRf5#UTR f#### Rt RiPdH'H HRf 7 f# 7 R I RR# f# 7 
fHH JOffrTRT §H H# RTRHR 7 R,HR Pddd'dR'd HW 5FRH §R 3d Pdd R 7 #R R 


R# Pddd'dR RpdPdRf 7 #5 HHR H# fr gi HddU'dl RHS 7 WR 1 SR 1 R W 


RRH# 5TR5 R Pddd'dR HH fHH RU'dPdd 5TRR R RRR R HR 1 RRT R I f#T 
?5# 5fR#-|WR # HHHRT Rt HR 5RF#5FR R ##T OTTR 1 # HUT HRRT 
R I 5RF# R PdHd'd, »fWR R f##t RR5 Rt HHW f#T# Pydd'doCdl #R 
5TR5 # H# R f#TRRR (Timing) ?7R5 H#RR R | PdHti 1 f##HR 5RF# 5FR 
R URRR 5TO f%RR ft#R R HR #T H sftR 1 H 1 HRRT R I HH # H# R 
fRH#RR 5TRR ## 5[# ### Rt R7RH Rd'ild'd 5TR HHRt R tt# to# 

•k 

UfRRT R TTRURT R #H R 7 PdHd'd 5TRR 7 , foTH UfRRT, f^gr^ gi gdd'6 

5TRRT, 5RF# R RR R fen ftTH, RTRR #R# R 7 RRRR RRR 7 , R# UfRR 7 # g 
Pddd'd f%R # R 7 R R Pddd'dR R# (gaps) RR RRR 7 , Pddd'dR'dl # HH5 R 
fRHTRF^RH^UldiQii-dd'QR 1 RT 7 # I H HRR #5 HH R RR#5 RRR # 
fHRHRTRHR HR R% RR # #T # RRR 7 RfR# R RfRHPdIR PdHRd R HR 
HR# RIRR 7 # fRR 7 RfR HHRfR HcS Pd PdlRFR RHRR Rff# HH## R # 
Qrl'dld RR#R| 

RR# f # 7 RfR HHRfR HeS Pd PdlRFR RHRR R 7 RRTR idfeRR 7 W 
#F# RR# #R fRRR #R #R»# RH## R #fR 7 R I #F# RR# f#R 
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TOT tf cfe" TTWre- SreiW 


rerefet rerefet % ■?£ ^nrr fe^pip ^t.hup Hwre* fet »pfe?rrerere 
yrerere rei fere rererereffererefefefrerere fern 1 " oid^lm 1 " re 1 fewwwi refe 
ftp* 1 " ft I 1990 3" H T »PE fe rerefet rerefet ^ ifej ffe g^3- nfe old'difed 
oOdHdfe re?7lfreEE fe»P old'ilttF 3 1 §refe dd'cddl fe ffekfre E PcSfettl 
Ptlddlditld TJ^t TT I fiTEE E EE HoC EfT rerefet feltE UocQdd E fe 

•S — — ^ — 

rereifere rerefet refer ee : re, rerefet re §re ( 1990 ), refe refe rerere rerere 
( 1996 ), refe, re refe (2000), fere rere re 1 refe (2004) nrre rem (2010) 1 


trefe rerefet reere 1 refererere refe »rre rererefe re ffererefeire rerere re rere?-rere? 
refreferep fere @er rererere re feprere fe? fere re 1 fe refrefe refe ppe fet 
rerefet rerefet urere-frerefe reprefe wrerere refer re rererere »rre refe rerefe fe, 
fe fere refer rerefetfe fere re fere fefrerer re vhepe refeferep rerei 
feferep rerefetfe fere rerereferefer fere rerefep" »fe nnfefer retrefe re 
ferere referere re rerefere 1 refere fere re 1 refer Ere refere reifrerere ret rerefet 
fererere re 1 refet fere refer ee fere refert refererere 1 re ferere ferere-ferere 


refet frerefer re fefere fe re fefe re 1 rerewre 1 ee, ferere ret refefe, fefe 
refe-ferefe fere ferere, fremrefe fe rererre fefe refe refere rerere 1 fere fefere 
retire fere rereirefe fe fere fefere refere fe rerefet rerefet fere ife ufe rere 
rere ferere ferefe refefere feferer re refe frerefe re eee 1 " fefere refe fere fere 

s •*> 

Ererere rerere 1 " re 1 nreretre Errere rerefet rerefet rererre re 1 reffrere r reo-r re frerere epee 
re rerefet refere ferere 1 " (1997) refe re rere re ferererre rerefe rer ( 2008 ) rere? 
rererefe referrere rererefe re 1 " referere rerere 1 " fefe re 1 §rere refere, ife, rerer refe 
rerrere re rerererefere fere refert ferere fe fre rerefet frererere 1 " retfe rei fe 
ffefe fefere fe fe retre rere? rerere ferererere fet rerrefe rererere refe fere rerere 
fe re T rerefrere fferet fe Hrere fere 1 re 1 

nrefere re fererre refe rere refererere rerefetrep fe fferere 1 retfe re 
frerefe rerere 1 " tjfefe rerefet rerere fere ferret reffere uferepre rere reret re 1 ffefe 
ufefe fepfe rerefet re rerere fere refere fe fe ferfrefe refe re 1 " >prere fe fen 

•>v 

fefrerep" re 1 HHopfe refefe rerefet re fere rerefere fe rerefet HTPrerefet rerefefet 
refere-tfe refe rererereyret irrefe refere-ppre re retrere-Tfe^re re repreit rere 1 - 
rerere refefe re 1 fefeirepre-ure?re fe rerere fe refere fe rerefet »rrererere7?re 
refere-cwrere fe fe rewrfrere fe rererefe rerefefe re »pfe fe refefe re 1 
fere fe rewrerere reffepfe rerere-rere refefe reredd-rere 1 trefe fererere ffe 
rei fepfe ffe fere frefew refer re 1 
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UHfet 5 [ufet % UdfH PfSdl 1 d UFTHoC feu 5 1 .W HWd 1 * fe PdJddl 

ow&l-fetF ut dHu fe didlfeUl u 1 duuu 5ruet ui vxfrrat dnlfeUl 
(Movement) U 1 »fUU Hdddt Hddd feu ut furu Hdr^ t fefefe fefe U 


UHtoTHKoC »ldt| fedrT HoTST tf( HHdfe 1 o(^» M'rtd rH'dl o(W fe Utft If I UU 
dd'il-fvw^ fe Pdifed 1 feuu for feu uhuu hw 'u g% stuff fe?fetu 
hw feu§uutfeePdd uu 1 u i fenufedrafet u hw#» feferoferffefeu 
ITU dt tFUST U §F Hd5 UW U 1 fewfiw TOU 1 UHU nffedF UU Sfufet »fufe 
FrTHt HUW 5UJU §H fewftfe TO feud HTO ut UUUt Ul UUfet fej 
FrTHt ^tfUFF fejfe »nfe »fet UTO TOU-UUWfe UTOS »fe cVdPttd U 
dfewfeu 1 UlUdfet U HrTHt feuffe » fUU ddPdld UUf foT feTT U feu 
5UUFT U 1 TTW-ftf fe UHt UF Udfe ufe U I feHU FrTHt (feUFT U 1 HUU »fet 
HU# TOUt ddfd»F fe TOdf UU U UUU <TO Ul 3Ut cUUrT »nfe ddddl 
HUU »RWU fe?U dt dfe U HdTe 1 - U UU 5Ujfet feu §F fe UHdfet fefer TOT 
<TO ut dffet rl'ddfl I HrU-ft U>ferT r dd'dt-UUWU U HUTO ut Pdlidl-feu# TO 
Hfe»F U fefe TO HW dt UUt di'Qti 1 , TOT feu U @WU TOrfet ^ 
HU-UUUt nfe HU-TOTOdt U Hofet U UU HUB" ferau feut U fe PdHd 1 PdHtj 1 d 
5nfet ?rafefed ?fet Odddld fetr ufe U I Pddd'd fe uu-fefe w 
Hd5 ?5SU # »ffeu T PddU'd'Hdl HHHt wfeu »fUH T U ut utdF »fe PdHd'd 
5(ufe»F SUjfet Hd5 oTdrT W fetUt Udfe U ?fet PdH'ddll I feTT ?fet PdHd'd 

dd'il-fUWU wfe Pdddrld UdTU W fedTU ?fet H^fe ferfe 

PdHtj 1 d fe UdTU dd'il-Pddd'd cf fe U fe feffe feft JTO feu TO UUU 1 " dfe U 
UU (TO fe feu §U tfUUU ?fet ffe dt ufe U I JOffrfU U5Tfe»T ut 
fe HUrffe »fe frfeu fe»T oUTfefef'' dfeP fefT yTTHdC feu offet cffet U I 

-^.UTUFffe UU 
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?7 T 77^T-f^ 1 H77 W 1 fUSoJW, WWFF »fe feHW 

-w. y<M>o('d feur 



“...c^cSoT-f^HTTf%WMW, rraw?5^Tt»rftl»f T 3>rU" I WFW 

wwkw wfe hwhw wfef wnfewF wfe HwwfewF w hww 1 w1 feFrwwjwferw 
ww few few w hww w 1 wwH-feww % ifew few uW ww fefw-wwH 

WWFW 1 FFWHW few-ffeF fcJTWF Hp I ” (207) 

fHW-Wffwwfe W WfWWHW-WHWT feft HTO U%, 'feHWpWF 'fewPwF fe 
WW WfW fe Ht! 1 feww W HFT75 UW fww ffewfeoC WfW fwWW HKWfeP-WWW 

•v 

5(P W%, WffHW o?W WWW W77, H fHW-WWFWHW-WHW W ?FW WfWW-HWW 
WdlWd WW WW I wPwwP HWp W fHW-fwWW fwWW WH7F W fm/WffHW WW few 
feww WW WW I HTW WWW WW W 550HW W5FF QdHW & WT 5feP sdWcVW', 
Hfwfe, wfesfW'WW', HdcFd' HKW fferfe WH7F W HW-HWW WfW PwWd* Wp H 
HWTT fWBp, ffew dWoCd fFUf W WFWWp WWp WTTW WFW-fwWW W fwlfew, 
WWFF WfW wfiw wfeP WWffe>F & WfW ffej P*W'*ddl oTWW Wp fefew ofejp W fe 

•v — 

few-wwFWHWw w www wfe fhfI wffefeww wwi wrap hwP w www htf 
fww-wraFWHWw few few wfe wwww feur fe few yraww fpwfe tw hh- 

HH 'W few fe-WF few WfW WWffefe W H3Tfe W, H fHW-Wffwfew WfW few- 
WW fe»F HHWfeP HHfwfe fe fWTFWWfe WWW W WW5-WW5 WWW, WHfeP, 
WHfePmW, fPTW/WWfeP-^ 1 Pd H WW WFfe wfe WfWW-HWWW fefewF W fe WTW 
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HFfH-fFHH F HFUT f%F & 

y<M>o('d fHur, »thf »ru 3 fm FFH-H'Hddl hff fh »b fen fh§ 

H §F HH § F HHHHft-UHUT fFF nfV^T f%HH 

— *K 

feust»r FHjf uw wdid'Sd ff fh 1 y<M>cdd fnur §h iMt f fetid 1 * fh, 

ire FFFH fFF UcSlddPHdW # HHHfH 7 F FFt Ht »fH fm-»fftW77 <J 
>>fH 7 FHH->HftW7r FF HHHfH HtF 7 F 7 fFF 7 Ht I fm-HF, FFFHt sJ'ifltl'd 1 
»fH UFBFt fWHH cf ttdld'd F 7 ^ »fH »fftWH HFH §FFF F HHH, 

fewdlnr »b fFFgtw 7 fen hfbh hhiT bfhf wt»f n?>, §f?f <j ftra- 
nrftwn f fFfFHFF# sst hhff 7 fen?5FtFFFt f Po(GTo( y<M>odd fFur§n?r 
HfH»F F d'ddlcS 33, fFF FFB 1947, FFFHt FF 7 HFF 7 , (SdHWd'Jl ?5fUF, 
1984 Ftm 7 FHrtvHV^-FHjtw 7 UldcS'd' FB^f 7 , fFF F 7 »fHF »fH 7 FHHF 7 
ff 7 gut f i y<M>oCd fnur f nfftwn f%F @hf ftra ff, FHHt efylti'd 

Ht-FFB 7 FftJF »fH fHH/HFFH fWB §3 Wdl'd'd HHdH'cSl HFF F 
dHdd/WBF Uf^-f>B FF 7J771 HBtF FF, fHF 7 HFF 7 F fcT ftw- 
JTOB 7 Ft fer HH HHfiw fm-rddd'cV F 7 FFF TF-FF 7 FI @H 

wfff: 

“fFH-FFH 7 F »f7HW17) F 7 »TFH F 7 »fH5H fFF F foC HFHt FB FFF 7 
Ft HFWB Ft fm-fFTFFlFt F HFF F 7 »fH FFF 7 F 7 »fF Ft fm-feTFHFt HH5 
HFF F 7 , FF FFF 7 fFF 3TH Ft fHbT-fett'Hcfl Ft FfFFt F I H?> F 7 fjTtT- 
Pd fd^'ddl FF fFF dddld dddl ff-W F foC HfHt HfHTF FFF y'd FFF Ft HrftF 7 
HFf F 7 ? ” (75) 

fFF HfHHFFFTF FFF Ft FFB HFFFFFF F, frTRF FFF fHUT, 

PHdd'd oTFF fHUT, rlHdld fHUT FFF^FF5t»F FfF 3JFFFTF fHUT Ft»F 

fFFFt»F Ft Wdl'd'dd 1 W TTU175t fFF Ft %ftj»F H 7 HFF 7 F PolSPol fFF IfFoC 

FFFFHftlFFfFFWdl'd'd @FFoTF HKftTFF 3 FFFF FfftpFF F 7 fFH 7 

FF FF, fFFT fFF FHFF5 FfF HHFF5 ?F?5 FFFFfdTFFF/ 

FFtr/HFftTFfF^/HHtl'd' HF-fiF FFtFf 7 FF I dWF'd fHUT F 7 HFF 7 F fof: 

“FTHoTF) 'F Ph d t! 1 dl fut FF HFF FF, ftlFF HHFF5 3 WF HFF Ft 

HHFF 7 F HH5H FF FF I fFF HHFF 7 feiWF fFF rldldl H-FfH FF FFH, 

fFfFF(fFFFFF7B)FFtFI ” (167) 

feH feust 3 IFM FB-UFF Ft UF HHF 7 F UF fFF fFFFt ftw- 

HfoFFHoTF 7 F HHH fFF fFFHBH F, F fe FHFFHH-FWt F FHHFtF 

clTFHJ FF »fFt F HfF feFTF P*Hd'd F 7 »rftfFt HHHT djdH 1 il fFF FFFt F I 

UHF fej Ft FF fol HHHF5 off F »fF HcF HFFFUFF fof§ F? HHHF5 HHFt 

UH7F Ft PcSH'Hddl oftF feF oflF 4TF F 7 oflF F 7 FF fcTFHH F HHF 

«. — 
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BB W B TFBBt »ffrRF fBHB'-BfB T BH5fB T f%B HHBfB B BB 7 Bl fBHB'- 
BBBBHBB 7 § ^ fBHB fBB HBBfB B BB fBBTB-W'Hddl #T BfB ffef 
fBH#Br BB, fHB 7 B HHB BfB BTHB faiBFB-d'Hddl BfBBB fBB 
BBB/BrBHIBB #B BfH# PdHdl (H foT ## # H#5f fef B 7 BB) B 
fWHB B# #BT H 7 HBB 7 I HTFH # BHBTHB fef-WIW fHBf 7 #- 
BfBTBHBB 7 B, PrlHtil attof'd ## BFHBf HHBB f%B Mdl'd'd ofHB 7 B I 

ftl»M #BT fB#B PdWdlnr B BFBHTBB #B fSTB 7 , HBB BBrfeBf 7 HHB BfB 
BffB-HBB BB# B 7 fBB fHB 7 (frTHB BB# # BfofTBHof-d'rlcSldl # feB 7 H 7 
HofB 7 B I ) fHH-BfBBBHBB 7 ## H 7 B# B, frTH fBB fBBfWBHB-BfBBB B 
ftBBBBlT #B f#B BTHB BTH B HfeoT fBBB/PdBdB B BB 'B 
HHHfB/HBd P)dd/UBTBB # BB # HBB5 B I BBBTHB HH 7 # fHH-BfBBBHBfB 7 
# f#T it 3T#B HHfHBf 7 B foT f#TB »fftfBfB # HUB B 7 UfB 7 fBB-H-fBB 
BTHB rB Bf 7 ### B fm BBfB^B/foTB 1 # BB # #HB B fBB 7 B I fHH- 

»fftrm?7 t## btbb bib btbb b hhjb #rt»B B# f%H¥ #bb f##7 

BfBWBf HHy'd'/U^lddPHBlBB B HH-oBBH ^H^fHH-BfofTBHofB 7 B 
Bfftp#T B #BBH BB I »ffi z rB T BB B of# oBBB B HofB BB HH BB feof oBH# 

#b awof'd ft#r # fen# brwh firtr-fBBBW b 7 firtr-»#wB hh# 

“HrflB 1 ” B 7 BB 7 B, BBB BH-BH BfBB-tBH#»B BfB BBB-fB#»B H 7 # #B 
rB 5BBFB B B#BBB ofBB B ?B-HHBB B5 7 B (BBB'-HWB BB # BfB 
tBBfWBKBf-BBB BB #) BfB #FT oBBB BB f#J# oBB# B #BfWB>f5f- 
B#T BB ?B-HKBB ofBB f#TB T BftfB d'lHcSl Pdof-BBUT #B BfB ^B-fHB, 
BBTBBB 1 #, fBBB 1 #, ^B-BfB# BB# BofB# B Wdl'd'd BfoBBHofB 1 " fBB 
BB T BB T /BH T BB T Bl t#T BB## B BBBB/HBBfB BBB B# fBBBW B 
fBBBof#BTB SB B HofB BB BfB fed BfB 5# # rB BB BB BB ftTB- 
BfoBBHofB 1 f#T BB5 BofTB# B 1 B# B, frTFT ofBB UrBB B 7 f#T-Bf##B 
Wdl'd'd Hdldt! 1 rB fBB 1 B, frTHB # f#BBB# B HBB BBB T -Bf#B 
UBBof fBB" # Paa'PdBBBBjtBBBBBBI 

fHB-BfoBBHofB 1 # HHlTTBB fBB HBoBB ftw ?5# f#f HHB TTofB 

•v — 

#B-fBBB fBB PaPdd'HH# BBB7 # UH^ ^ I f#r-Bf##B # BfoBBHof 
HHBf# fBB UHtT BB fBB B HBB-fB#BB (PaPdd'Hof BfB H'Pddof) ip 
B#BF BB BfB fBBBB # BB I f#J# UBB-fB#BB B 1 ?BB f#J # fof f#J# 
B# f#tt BB5 HBBB H#/HHBT# # fBHBvB#, fBofBBB T BfB 7%B5 B#, 
frTHB HBB BfftpBB fBB f### # BBB-BB BfB HofBU-HBof Bfftj#B # 
HBBB T B#BI #H BBB# # BHFBTB TFBfHBB 7 BBB BfB BBHB BfB fBBB 
B f#BB HBB# # BBB # BfBBB ofBB fm-BfftRBB BBT# fBfHBF/fB#BB 
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e nfWBZ ew fe effe fee 7 ue @efe Mw »re fefefe fe ee fe, 
efeffe, fefefefe »re Pfedd-fej e wro?e sre efer»e, fere srfe 
ffewdd fee >fe fe 7 WUcire-?ee fe-Ueffefe, W-fMlF/UW, Pold'fe e 

ffeWd 7 fed few (TH WT fe eO-fW eET W 7 foT feulH»o{ feeere >fe ddd 
fe I »ffi=RJT fe 5ffe ffer-fefefe e ffeH'd'dd ffe fefdd'H-fffe fe e 
fe, fee fee fetfeeT e feefe fe fe H?fef fet fe fe feefe H'dt|o( fefe 
eref fe ffer, eee ffer »re ffere ffer e enrefm 7 ffere 7 ffe fefe efe e 1 
fee feur ffe y<M>oed ffer eeee 7 “lee-PdPdd'Hoi” rree e fhw fe 
fere Heeeeee e Po(SPo( fewrere: 

“...feefe eref eeferfefe, PyPdd'Hoi eeur fee eeee fewer e 
we were ee fe ere we wfee ffer fe w ffer fe fe Pfeddd 1 ffe few, 
ffer-fefe 1 w ffer-fe Pfed 1 rew ere ee ffe 1 e ere ffer ? 7 efere we efe 
wfee fefe fe fe ewre fefe-fefe fe PHU'ddd 1 fe fe, fefe-effe fe 

Pd Td d 1 H o( d 1 § HW ffe 7 ffe 7 & I ffe fe fee tf fewfe efe ffe few 


PdoCH feerfedcS'd' fefee ere fe efefe e771 ” (41-42) 

ffe ffe Heeeeew ewe 7 e, fferfe ewre ere erfeerre ?rw fee- 
erfeere e fee 7 erfeerre fe ywe-feere fefe e 7 efef e ere efeeeef fe fe 
ere fe e 7 efe uswfcjro fee-erftefe fefe ffe fe fee e 7 fe wree 7 
fef eewfere fe ffe 7 fee fef fe i ffe fe ffew e 7 eerew w eeeere-eew, 
ereeffer fefeee fef eee, ffeereoedi ere erfeerre fe ffe 7 re-yeffer fee 7 
ei ffe-fefefefefeffeffereawoi'd ffer fe fe »rfe fe errefe yeew ffe 
feefe eee 7 ffe 7 fe i ywocd ffer fe ffefe fef eere-ee eeeere ffer- 
erwreewe 7 fef d'ricsldl fe feerreeefe fere fef ewre wee 7 fe, ffe ffe fe 
fef eee-efef ereffere 7 e 7 wwrere eew w ffe fe i fefeee ffe feeefer 
ftrKH'csrfedi eefe: 

“...ffe ffe 7 (eefef ee 7 ), ffefef feefe fe errewf ee-ferefe ew 
y<vfyee ffer 7 fee ffer erere fef fef fere fe errefef erere 
(feeereefew referee) efeerre w fre efe fe ere eeefe »efe (feeefe5 
referee) ffeewfefefefei ewe fe e fe refer 7 e 7 e nree, »rfef 
ffewreefe fe fern 7 effee e, feref ffer-feffe fe fere erefe u eef 
ei ” (230) 

“feref w ee ere e ffe few ee-ffer fe ee fef e?re wer fe 
eei fee erereffe fe eee^-ffeKere e 7 efee 7 e i ee-ffftefeerarefef 
fee fferere fe efeeefef-eee fe efefe fef efe e »re fef efefe e i fee 


?ew ferre fefe efefee fe-ee erefee eefe e feffee fefm 7 ee i ” (179) 
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feyfe feyfttyr ? fey-yffeyfe ft fftfftyryftt 3 fey yy? ;fty -d 1 J1 1 11 
fft yy? yy? 7 ftfet afet ?? y ?y ftt? feyr? ft feyr?? ft ffty yyfef? 

foMdW fftyt»F yfet ??? ifty ft1 cTTdsidld feur ft?? 7 ? 
ftyddlyF/fftfeyryfeyf 7 3 fey yyy 333 33 for yyfet 33 ftt yyftt?! sft 
ft? y^d'd feurftt fey yyy yftft 33 for fey-yffefe?ftt d'riftldl oft ft »ry 
feHdl HHoraf U'HTdWd 1 5ft ft? fe?7F 1333 3 yf 7 ?? yfftyfe ffty »f T HKH T 3‘ 

•*> •v — 

ftt? fe?F tffT y §ftF 5ft yfft Hfe 7 ft, PdHt! 1 ftfe? ???F y??t ft I fifet Jjfft 
m ft Hddsf 3 yftfet »fft yyfetm? ft TOte yyyFT 7 ?FW ftt Odddfey? 
fey fey ft »fft TF?t ftt ft I ftyftt HHfH»F ftt HdPdo{-yH? ftt fey yFTHoC 
fftyyyyyyfttfti y^d'd feuryyyy: 

“feyftft (hh 5 to) ftt ft? fe?-y>ry, fe?-Hfft>ryt »ry fe?-H 1 far?t - 
feft? ?y 333 ftt ft i fey yy? 33 3 yfftfe ft?, fe?t ftt yr? ffty ?y ft 

cfe HyyFH-fefe-yiF 3 3333 ftt ft I »fffeF ?fet ??> ??(?»? ftt 333 ft yo[y 

ft I ” (236) 

fey fey? 7 yy ft, ft few? ft 333 ft? fftHtil ?yy 333t fe?- 
VM 5 TW 5 B 7 ft Tfe ft h® 3 B 33^ ft, PrlHtil ?y ?fet 33 yyyfet yf? 33- 
ftfey tidy* ft ?fet w Horftf ft i y<M>o('d feur fey wh 33 t fttfe ?fe 

— <J 

ffey-sry ffty ffty s?y ft, fey? i-mdld feur ^'dwd'wlm 7 3 ftt ft??-?? 7 
fftur 33333 ft HH ft ftfft»F ft I fey H? 7 ftt»F ffttftm 7 dfet? yfefeyf 7 ? 7 ft 
H5rftt»F 33, ftt Psy'cSddl ft feoT 333 33 dldsfdld feur dm 7 ? 7 5Ffft-y'Hdd, 
ft? »fft oFftt 3333 ffty “dPdftd feur Hfe?? ?fet” fey ft? ft ftt FD-fftt W 

•v «— — 

yorftt ft i fey yy»r fttm 7 fftfsfe-yyfe fey-yrfeyfe ffty y>y ft fey? 

lyof-yddl 333 3 FTHd? yf? Hd'?? ?d* [ft? d Pdd ?? i fe? UFTHoC fft? 

y<M>o('d fnur ft nfftw? fft? fftyF-f??fty ?ft djdy ftl nr? 7 ? ft »fft fm-fftft? 
ftt y ??? 7 fft? u?rft 33 §? ?m ?? fft? 33 !t ftt? ftw ?fft u?? fftur 'ft ftt 
ni'yPdd ??y?fftft-fftftf?ft??ftft???wftt???ftft??i fey 3333 
ft yrT-^H 7 ft ? 7 fft? y<M>?'d feur yyf 7 ? 7 ofet PHd'd?-y?dd', fet for y 7 ?- 
PyPdd'y?, yfe-dwt, fy>r??-fft?t, yy?-???Fftftt, ?FH-fft?t, yrffty- 
33333 »rfft 3 ??fe?F fe»r ft, ft for »F?ftt “yfFyeHFr-d'Hcsldl ” <ro yfe 
y 7 ?yft??i fe?-yfffeft? ft fftfeyf 7 ?# ^ fe? ffty-feyftyr ftt ft yFfety? 
?? yfe fe??ft ftt y?? fey? yfe ftt fFfeyr y 7 y ?? 7 ft 1 y??y??y?r 
fft? §??or? yffcfe? ftt? y ?? 7 y yyjyft »r y? fey-yfFF ???? 7 ftt 
d'Hftl ft yfty ftt feor fftfty 333 ? P*y*?dl ?? fty ft, fftyftt ??? y?? 

?fe Ttyftt ?y ?fet ?rat ?f??F y y5ry ft 1 

-y. tIHPftdd feur 
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arat frzt (5(TiV-HBTfe)-U5ra U3W 

-F 7 . HddiHd fFUT 



'd3t fHZt’ (5Fffe-FdTf3) F 7 dfef UoFF UIW 3,feF 5Fffe-F3Tf3 3 
?F3 3FFF,FffF3F3 3 ^d'TJdd dfF 7 & I FddPcSd UF 7 ^ drffeF 7 ffeF 

— «V “ «S •«> — 

JOffrTUt fFFFFF 7 , PfSdfdttd 1 , d'rldll, H'tJdfl »f3‘ FWftF-fF 335 33F3 drffeF 7 
FTJHd'dld 31 

FFfe off 3? HTfe 3 3f3»F fFF 7 3? feFT 3 feF F3 7 33F 7 

— — = u o 

F'dlt" 3? FFfe U 7 ^ 'FdfWFUrffF 7 !!? FfffFJ F3W F 7 fPFF ?533 F 7 

•v — 

7HH3 33 ffeFF Ft»F HHrddlm 7 ffeF dfF 7 fcJPF 7 31 33 iJWZt FFFFF 7 »fF 
F5C 3SFt 3fF ^3# 3 HHPoHlm 7 ffeF fedPHd 33 F 7 ^ dFfc-y'Hdd F5C ut 

•v 

FtfFF3l fciafSHSSIM 3feffew^m 7 ffef3?7HHrc>(dlm 7 ^o(tidd 3fF 
Ff3F3, fFFF »fF >FdPt!Hd, tfeoT FfF W-ffeoT 3 nTFSt-nTFSt PdJddl 3 s 
Ffw, frTF FFF 7 fc^F FFF ddd'Pdm 7 HFJ ffefFF PtiJddldd; FTt FFJHF 
FFF 331 3^ fej PdWdldd; f33F 3feF tjPdddl F 7 ® F3 W f33F 
FffWFfFF/FTFfFF3 feddl F 7 ® H 7 FFF F-KJ'Pdd fFfdTFFFFFPdddl F 7 ^ F 7 
F3F JFHddl ^ feddl F 7 ^ ; fFF 335 333 HUFF3#3 for FFF Pdddl f%FF 
FfF Pdddldd' fFF fefe<Sd', ffe?53F^ FfF dldldlwd 1 ffcfUF 3 I foft FF 3 
FfF "ferr FF 3 H fel d 1 d dfF 7 FF 333 F33f 3 I Odd^Hdld'dl fFF3 3 F3? 
FfFFF for 3FF Ft FFfFFTt \lPdddl 3 33Ft FFFT, Ff^fF 7 , 33F FfF FrfFF 
3 feF F3 7 FfefFF FfF USF Ft 3Ft 3fF3Ft 3 333 Ft FFFF 7 3 toTF* FFFF Ft 
dlFF offet? §33»l i yP(Sd fFF3 3 F3> ddttd'd't! W FfFFF FfF feF 
F3FF333 3F3 3F fW3 Ptid'Pdm 7 foT FF^FfFTF FFrfFF 33dT F 7 
FFjboFdTF TTfFFFFTF F 7 fef nfFF 7 Hd°dd ffeFF PdWdldd 3F 7 31 feF 
fFFFtdF 3 VKFI^ '3 3f FF3 FFFT-Ff^FF^ 3 F^-ffelTF 3 1 feFF^ 33 1 
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fi PaofldT h# ftF ff nrnFt hftf »ft f?w 5 ? Ft »oM fft 

FFF F fFF 7 & fFF FFF 7 fFF feF HddPdHTHt H(F FFtfFF fFIFF Ft 

•V 

»rew T ^t FFf Futi 

FFF 7 HFFFHFF FFF 7 fej & for FFfe fWF fFF F?WFHF HffHHfF 
F 7 Ft P<Sd°dd PdFH Ffenf 7 FI fFF dttA'dHF HffHHfF fFF F 7 F 7 F 


FFfFFtHf 7 F HfFF F FHJHF FH F »fftrm?7 FF 7 F F 7 FF'cSd'd' FH5 HSUd 
Sort ®t frt US I fFF HTFF-fffFHIF'dol F 7 FF 7 ? Ft fFFFF 7 

FFtFI FF FFH5 feu HF 7 FF 7 ft foT HfF fto{f?f FFt fFF Hfflf FFftrF HffHHfF 
F fFFF HFTHf 't HFF FT? PotOTot FF fFFF feddl F FFF FTFHt 5Ff¥- 
d'Hdd F 7 HSHt oFf^-d'Hdd HF Ft Htfi-TF FFf FftfHf 7 F 7 HFF 7 1 Po(8To( 
FFf HfffHf 7 fFF FFfFF fFFF Ft ftTH 7 fFFF oFfF-HFTFF W HfHF-d'dddl 
5Ff¥-FHdd FS HftlF F FUt F HfF fFF Ft H 7 fFFF fFFF F FF FFW FTFFt 
F 7 HFHt FFHH FH5 FFf FFT fFFF FFfFF HfflWH Pdddl F FFFf FH5 

•k 

PdF PdHf 7 FFFF3FFI feFTHfFF-PdWdl fFF PdPsicSd 1 HfFfFFFFF 1 F 7 HFIFF 
oFFFTFfte FI FFfFF fFFFF ftTFFTF Btt fFF feF PdF'dU'd 1 FF ftTHF fFHFt 
Ft »TFFFF T Ft FF Hegemony F 7 HH 7 FFf fFF 7 FFfe HF 7 # FFF 7 FHjf HffHUt 
fFFF fFHFt ftTFFTF F 7 HH 7 F F F 7 H 7 fFF fFFF PdF'dU'd 1 , HHPddl HfF 
FFfFF F HFF FF 'F FFjt^fFTF FF HfF F 7 Ft d'ddlPo(d FH I 

FFF FFF HfF HFF Ft»F fFFF FFWF 7 F 7 HffHHfH HFlif F 7 HfHf 
FFF F 7 foT F T FFt oFfF HFTFF F 7 FFFF FFFKFt F 'TFFCT-HFTFF' F Ffe»F 
FFfe ifeHt 5FfF HFTFF F F^F »fF »fFHF Ft»F fFFF fFFFt»F F ferfHF 
Ffe»F KfF»F FTF 7 F I FFF »mf FF 7 F dWF'dHoT PdWdl F FFtS" F 7 TFF HF 
>HFF feF feftt fFF 7 F fe LfgHt oFfF-HFTFF F 7 HF FF> feTT fFFF-fFF 'F 
F for oTdt 5FfF Ft FFF 7 fef FFF 7 F? fFF F fttF FF Subjective »fF 
Objective wik FF fFFF FFFF Ffe»F I THcV*] fFFF U^FF oTdt F HPdoCd 
HftJF dlFd'rl fFF FIF FF FF Ft HWF fttt PoTOToT §F HFF 7 F foT oTdt feF 
Mad man F F HfFoTFF F 7 Ft HfFoTFF FFF 7 F I HF HfFHF F HfHF FF F 
fFFF F HFF 7 fFF 7 I §H F 5FfF Ft HFFF 7 HHFt HfF fFF feF 7 foT FFt HfHF 
5FfF f^F HfFoTFF F 7 FFF 7 F HF FtFTF FFF F 7 FFf FFF FFF F 7 I 
HfFFF HfFFTF oFfF fFFF FF F 7 HFF-HFFFtoTFF F F dd'dPHH FHjf FF 
HfF FFF Ffm 7 FTFFTF 7 F §FTF F FTF FFF 7 F I FF HFT ITFFt FrfF-FFTFF 
F feT FFF F ftfHFF fdF FH F fFFF HFFF FtF 7 fe ITFF FrfF fFf" HFF 7 F 7 
d'dd 1 F? feTF fFFFF 'FF Ph U' d' Ft §FHFt FFt I FTFFt HFFFF 7 F^ F 
FFF FFF F HFW F 7 Hdd'd', HfFFFF F 7 H/dPad FFf HFFt wfk F 
HfF^ Ft FFf FFF fFFFF 7 HFFt F I fFF ftTFFt HfFFTF FFt HFHFt HfFF 7 F 
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FF FW fFHF HEW F Ftl'd# f#F W# feu HFF-FF <J F31F FF # HW 
^wf# 7 # #t »py# HdtW Ft FF FW JOPH FHf F FF?t »fF 7?F# HZ 7 
fFF 7 F H for #F f#F #t yfHW #f FHf F# F I FW# oFfe-Jd'Hdd #F 
f F# H FI# 7 HHF 7 F I #F ft# FTF rHWdl F »fHW Wf #f FF I FTF 

f#?# ft# ^ y# 3 s y# yF 7 f# f fif ftf s 1 hth Of 1- ff 7 f yy #f ft# 

FT# FT WH# Ft y# »f# FT## f## F I WH# oPfe-JH'Hdd # #F # 

h#f# # rr^>r, Fray, 5 th ft# hw? fw ftf## Iff yfeyp f ft# fey fw 
yFTFF Ft ## FFPH 7 yrydludl HF UTF FFI f#H fFFF FfcWH ## # 
FH# fFFFFT F - fFFF (Particular) F f##FHH (General) ft# HFWs 7 1 
F|75 TWF fFF f#H FFF Ft OHdrlF 1 cFHF-cFFH (Cause-Effect) F fFFF 
FfcWH F# F FF #H ffTFFW fFF f#J fFFF ?M #f FF 7 I #H Ft HFW 
WHF-WHH # HF#? F FfWF F I of# ## oFFF F oFHH FF 7 oTF HoTF 7 F 
>>fF 5PFF Ffem 7 Ft 5PFF F FF FFF F I ## Ft #H# fHHHF 7 F f# ## 
F 1 >>fFF FFF' HW Ft FF 7 F I WF# f#W FFF 7 F f# ## Ft FFF 7 H#TT# 
fFF FW fFFfH# Ft FF FFF 7 F I fFF FFt Hddlil fFF F §FFF FF F 7 # 
#F F 7 FFF’ #F FT# HW Ft FFF 7 I ## Ft ## fFFFF 7 F foT ## fFF 
FF yffrTF 7 FF# FF F foT fFF F fFF oTfFF 7 5(f%F Ft FFf d fy# I FF f 
odFF 7 Ft FPFH 7 Hf?JFP f#FP F I IFF# fFFF fFF frWd'dd 'wfF-FFW f 
FFF-fFF H##FP H# F FF# FFt F f#>fH#BF F 7 FFFt FF 7 FF Uf# 
fWF f# 7 FTF 7 F I FFt Ft Hy#FfF F fFF FF 7 uf# 7 , PdQ'dU# »fF 
yffeyfF Iff 1 'yfFF 7 ' f Ft FfFypFt ff yffw fuTyp f i f>tw f 
F rfF-d'HFd F 7 yfFTF F FF FF : F 7 HtTF 7 FfF FTT Ft §FFFt I 

F 7 ^ yFFFF 7 F sT nFF 7 # FF : FFT, F#, y#5PF, FFF#, ## »fF 


#fFFFI f#J# fFF 1 FFT »# F# TTyF 7 # F 7 # F FTF ffy #F FF fFF FF 

ffIf y#FTF, ## »# fff# TryF 1 # f 7 # f fw 7 yy 'fff fFF ff i ff 
F 7 # F FTF'ffy y# FW fry FFFF HdW* FF5#H#fFFTfF# QH'dl F# 
FI ffe# FrfF-HTFBF »fF WF# FrfF-HTFBF fFF #F #5 H 7 # F fF FF 1 
f#J 3# HFF FF fe HrfFF #F HT#FF FW F f#T fFF FF? 7 F 7 yffFH #5 F I 
F# FF? 7 F 7 HIM FFW yFH #FF F FF HKrfFF FF### f#F # FF 7 F 

•c — 

FF #FF fHFFW fFF FF? 7 # ffHF 7 >>#31 FI #FF f#F FF? 7 F 7 fF#? 
yi# # yff# HHW F #? F fH# FF #FF fFFF F 7 yfTFF FF 7 F I FTF# 
oFfF-HFTFF y?FFH# FF FF# f#? F HFF, FW, FFT »fF FFFF F WWWF 

ff? 7 #y###># y'dloflm 7 ff f#FfwFf # 7 f i fff#f#, f 7 ##f 
y## FF# f#WFFFW# F FF? 7 F 7 FFFF HF?FF §##>F F F f# yfF F 
## fFF # y##F F I 
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gUU Et»T HfUHtffetw FWftW-d'rlcSldof UU# 5 #* gwf- Sf#- 
d'Hdd P*d°dd PdofH St Hfw »H ?t »I?W ? Pdcf'd U few 
tfU Ug# oTfe'-fcl'Hdd # fUHU tffeufr feu PcSdddd 1 H 1 # U# HfU WT 5fU 

•V *v 

did# H# feu feu #W Wf## ddcScfedl UU I did# H# feu UTUU, UU 
nfe wfefer feu §#fu u#w fuuu uufetw £ Frfuu y gtr-gtf u# u 

HHUU, tfgtfU % flTOM 5fUU # #HH 5ft# I feu# fetf UfH#5ft UU- 
Uffeu# U# UtfWU^ H'dofHd# H#JU UffeUTU, HddcVdU, §UU- 
HdUcVd'd »fU PddU<V Ph U fe WUdtfUU fwU tfU#^ ^ 77 

S ^ U S 

HHUU 55# U#U UfUU-f### tWU 5ft## I feu# U#W fuUU-U'd'd' 
U HW fwU $o(Hd 'U ddPdd 5fUU % UU5 UU5 H# H#JU # f?»fW 
HHUU feu HUU 5ft# UfU H# IPS U UU5 UU5 UUUU # HU# 1 # #ttl 
U##fuUU U'd'd' U#J»fU Pydd1># <?l^ T #Hof3 T %^HK T fr^t%>>fTfw 
5ft# tf H for UgH # d'dlofof, fe5ffet HfU HddPdmfet fewftW##tf# tf1 


#H dtJ<S'dH5f fet# U UU5-UU5 m i <MUcVdH5f fet# U # HUHU 1 ftfet ft HfU 
m i £u<VdH5f fetf# U ddcVdH5f fetf# ^fU ^t f^# ht^ #T few U I 
H'Pdd mfedcV UUHUU Hr # 1 ># ftfefg# gUUU 5fWT U feu feu H'Pdd U 
UU5-UU5 gW, #W5, PdPdd'H, d'r#dl, PdUdU'd', wfe 

5 # UfUHWU U Hfftffeu UHU HU#W fee 1 Ul feu H'Pdd HfftW5 #HU- 
UfUHWfe tfyu-fe# U few U I PidofldT H# feu Hg U g# Mf 1 ? feu 
wfew tf for dfeaw utra 'u tfg# u ugug y fru-tfg# u# tun 5ru u#w, 

Ufg#5U UfU Wdlrtl Wf#5fT g# UU# fefet Ul fe# U# feu HHdld'd 

fefeft fgrg t# w U?7I feu# UU# <J #fe tfe UU H#JU 55# 

UU-7T%»fWU5f feu# U tru# UU U ?W-?W ffefet/HUWf tfUU-fe# 
WW## UU# U 3T# U I 

ft# 3of »#fe5f wrfet ofPdd 1 U 1 Hgg5 U, feg# t#f H# f# feu 
#tr-gtr fefeuwr tw# fe feu# tr# fe## h# feu t#F 5ft# u i trfe# 
WF# 5ffggr £ UUHgr# tldldld'til, (SofHWd'tfl, Hd'dd'dl, tfdfdld'dl 
#U# feu gg U feurfew few # tfU ug feu# 5ffegT g UUg UF#gfet, 
UH#g# JOfU §UU-UF#gfet Sffegr ff^ ^ U »ffe#U 5fUU gr »p# 
##>TUI UU 3of # UUHgfet 5 ffegr g ^ JofTgfeof WT# 5ffegT # HtT 
HHfew feu U# U fof feu g Wtfe KUoffet feUF #5 ftfe 5# #ft U I H 1 # 
HUoffet WF# of Pdd 1 feu fetT g#U U H# 5fTfe U ^ U UUKfe 5fTfe »fe feg 

fe# Sfrfe feu #J »fU HU fe5f UHU gfe UU tfe U# HU »fU feFT 5ffegT ^r 


Htf #H UU W feH5f feu 1 u I feu HHU 5rfe feu ## UU UH5 Hftfe UU U 
fu^fefegWI feu fi-fW-T feu Hf#H WUU U HfU fedU 1 ' # feu WUU U 1 
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Ft fUTT r F I frTFT FT fFF' fHFF FFf fFHF 1 @F FT HFF FFF F I »TF F 
HFF FF - FFF FH5t FF FFfUF oft^t FF FFt HFF HFFt F FF »H-(F »FU 
F FFF HHFfifF FF fFFf FI 'UF' F HFtoPFF FHft HH# F HF 1 # fHFHt F 
Tj\ HW# 5Ff¥ fHFfiW I HWHt 5Ff¥ F FF FHT Ft fen FFF F Ffw »fF 
feFT FF fFF Ft HHF stFHF Ft FF Heft FF feiT FF F >HFU HfFHF ltfiw I 
FF »FFfFoC fFFFFF 1 f%F FF »fF HF Ft 5FFFtfft»fF FF »fF HTHFHft 
HHFhFFt Pdddl FF F FRFH idcS'Ccd FFFf F FfF FHF/HF Ft FF F FfFF 
fFF FFt FfFTFfHF FFFf F I feTT FF F FF 1 ^ - FI'Ufod dPdd 1 fFF ^ FF F 
HFFt FF IFF 1 1 FHFjt orfFF fFF »FFfHF FF 1 ^ WlfF ffrFF UTF fFHF 
FrfFFF FfF FF fFHF HF Ht»F PdtHdlHFt HdtWd' FF1F FF FdTf»F I fFcTTFF 
fFFF FFFF F FFF F HfFFd fHHFtFF F F F fm HF F FF F HHTF HH^fe 
FF5t F T FF FFHF 1 FfF FF F HdloCd FFF FHft HHctt FfF HFFt FPdddl F 
FFFiFF FfFHt orfFF 1 HHF Ft FUt F I fFFfFf Htff Ft FfFF fFF FF F fFF 
FF fFF FFF FF?F HF ^F 1 F FfF FFFF F FF FfF HF F HHTFF FFFFT FFF 
F HTTF ^ FfHF FF HHTt F I 

FHF FF FFF fFF Ffflf FFFf FIW FfFF oFfF-FfFF 'FFf fHZt' F 1 

•V •‘v •*. 

FfftWF §FFFF PdF'd' Ft FHFt f%F FFF F 1 FFF FFW I f^FF FflffF 

FFFF 'FFt fHFt' Ft^F dPdd'd' FrFHt FWF F FFFF d'lddll FfF FFTft FF 

F FF5-FF5 F'PdcVdl FFF F 1 FfFFF Fdd'Oi FHftFF olPdd'd' FF I FoFF 

FFFF Ft o(Pdd' HFF FFFFt FF F H FFFF d'Jd'fcfl FHdoCd' FfF fFHHFFt 
•*, — 

FFF 1 " FFlP FfHFt FrFFt orfFF 1 F FFf fFH T FF FF 1 F TFFt F I 'FFt fHFt' 
Ff»F FHFT F FffrTUt FFF 1 " fFF FFF fe»F F fFF WF PddldRdoj FF5 F 
FHFF5 Fof tjrFFt TtfFFFFF Ft FFFF fHFt »FF5' fFFHF FF fFF FFt FFt 
FI feFFFF T »l i yP(So( HdWd F 1 ^ W d'dddd'til HFT5 Ff»F FtH 1 ^ Ft FF 
F HFF FfHfeF (composite) FrFFt FflEPOlF'd Ft FF cFF fFrff FFt fHFt 
F^FF fFFfHF FFt F I »l 1 U P*o( tFFFt o( Pdd 1 »fFF FF f%F Ft »WHt »l 1 U P*o( 
FFFF HW5, Ftfoff PdoCH, fFodFFt-fFFFTt FF »fF FF F HddPdnntt 
F 1 ^ F FFFFFF HF F FFfFPOFF^ F HFFt FF FFF ftF FTft FFt Ht »fF 
fFF FFoff PdPdd'H Ft FF fFF FF F »TVFt HTFFtmF HTF 1 FFt Ht I FoFF 
FFFF F JOfFJSt FfFF FFjf §F H T HFt»fF Ft FWf FUfF 1 ^ F »fF FFF^fF 

•s — — 

F »PFfFF FFFF FFF ffF FF F F fFFfFF fFFFfe FTF FFF F HFF FFF 
FF5t FfFF" FFt F I feF FfFF Pddldti Ft HPdddd 1 , fFFF Ft fFFF »fF FF 
Ft FfFFF FHJp FFF F fFFFFCTFF @FFFF FFFF 1 ' »fFH T fFF FF F FFFF 
FFF F 1 fFFF FFFF FFF F I 

FFt F FF 144 FfFFF’’ F fFF §W FFFF, FF »fF FF F 
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feu®fe fe? #feuu & i ufu® uur 'ofeyfe feu 34, un uur w feu 59 uu 
#OTWf?H51 offdd'fe Hfed®sMwUU1 ddytttcl'^ofJ/lwlH 
H'dfe fe feu fej feu f UU ufe fifUfU fe Hffe HUfe & H U®f U®t ufe 33 
feu t®fe ufe HU, HHUof U UU U UfUUHfe % femufe HU fefe & I HHU fe 
HHUUUU <TO fe H3TU ffe fe Hffe HUTfe & UfU feu HHUUUU fe Uf®HU 

usturfeufuoruHdi'Q’fe ui ferryHoudd u 7 ®fe huuH vfiwfenufe 

UU 'U 333 33 I feu HHUU fe 5[fe U feus® fifUfU fe UUfe-UUU U I 
HHUUVUU 7 W 33/ HUcUV fefe UUfe! 
u t fer/ uffer hut v%/ ut®HU ufeur fe 
fe for/ feuu HUT U%/ HU® Ufe fe 
fe for 33 HU HUU/ HUffefe fe HU®t UU 3/ 
fen 'U ufe HU fefe HHUU feufe ufe 
ufe HHUU! ufeu .HUU/ >U feus® fifUfU 

fe? 

ufet feu® UUT 'HUH®' feu HU 3 HHUU 5UU 7 ufeuf sfejU 7 U foT 
©Hfe oUjUU 7 3 UfU ufe UfUU ufe I UfH @U Ufufe 5H5UU 7 3 HWd 5U7U 
ufeurui @U fuUU-UUH U Ufe 3 UfUU fifUfU fe HUfe feu 3373 UUU 

u i @u urufe hu 3 urufe u®h?h u ffeuu feu HHUufeu, uhu, uuu, 

feuu, UUU, UUU HUH 7 UUU 7 U UfH §H U 7 ® feuu 7 UUU 7 U I 
U 7 ®, fe UPUUl" oUUU 7 3 
HUU 5UU 7 U 


fUHU-UUH U Ufe 3 
UTUU fU»fU fe HUfe, 

§Hfe ufHH 7 feu UUU 7 U 

■— «v 

ufet uruu fufu feur urufe hu 3 uufeu 7 ufeur uruu feu §h 3 
fe HcS'Ou uuu 7 u fernu §h uf uu 3 Hfe»r u i funnfevHuufeuu 1 ^ 
feu Hfuu 1 U »fU §H feu §vu wffer »TUU U^FU 1 »nfe feus® fwu 3 
Hfet oC^cS'd feu UdU 1 Ul §U uufet U 33 ®fe »fUU ffe>fU 3 feHU U 
U 1 ®-® 1 ® fefe- fe® 'U feufeuu HUHUU fw U UHU feu fe UdU 1 U I §H U 
U5 fe uufet feu ufuur fe feHUUt UHU UfHffe HfefH fe»F >>ffe>fe Udfe 
?UTUtui §H U 1 feufU %UHUt fe SUHcS'dlHd ?fef H®fe Tfe^, UUU U UffeH 
Ul §U UUUU 3 HHHTUU 1 7T 7 ® UUU 1 U UfU Hfet UUUU §H U fej U 7 feHUU 
fe ®dlfe 41 feu HUH feffe U fefe>F Ul feH ®fe fej UfU §H UUfUT 
ufeUF HfefUF HHfefU HddcS'd' fefe fefe fe HUHfeUF UfU Ufufet »feu 
feu U HU fnfe feu fe fi-f® fefeUF UU I feu Ufrfe feu fuu fe fe5UT feuu- 
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d I fefet dt P^d'dU'd' fe HHfirfdf HddcV Wddt fife dfifi fidt I ddd d OT5 
fife ffife ddtm 7 HdtJcS'd 1 fi HcW ffife dffife fii oft ydw § oft dd 7 Hd 
HdtJcS'd' d 7 VHdFd ffife fit tiwrat fife fi dfed dfe Hdt w ffife d 
Ufcl'dfcl pri'W »ffi ffifife Tfhof Hd d 7 ddd H 1 ?^ d I 

fifet/ffifefifeffife/ffifefdd Odd'd ! 
ffife ! ffife §3 ddfe/ ffife d feu ddJ! 
ffife! ffife fed ddoftil/»r ffife urd »r! 

ffife! fifedHdfe/ Hd sJ'Qfe dd U 7 ! 

fed fifed d dHd dw f 1 " ffidfer w fi i 'Hdfefe »nwd w d 
d'yPdof »fdd dd - fifed, dlfdd 1 , fUF I fet d'fedof »fdd dd 

dd w ffidfer dd ofPdd'd 1 d 7 fetfed 5ffe nfe fed »fdd fffed hw 7 !f i 
fen fed fet fuft fedd ufeffef 7 fed ffedd 7 d i ffij fefed d for fefet 
fifffePdrd d fedfe dd 'fife' d 7 §H fed dd-fe dd fedHH, fedfid, 
d'd'd'dl fwd Hdof 7 Qrl'd' d fed 7 d I fet dt fife Pdfe' ddf fife dfed 
HfefTOf *fedo( d 7 fit fed JOffUH ffife fe 7 d I (fife) fed fedHH, 

fedfid, d'd'd'dl fwd d Hdfef 7 ddfet dPddW d 7 Hd-fifd 7 Pddl'Pdnf d dfe 
HHdTtffeH'd'dof jVdddof fi dfHd-fedfHddd fdfe fi I Sffit ifed d Hdffefe 
fi fddd Hd fed Hdd dd5 Pdd'dd' dl dffid fifed fetdfet ddd'Pdfe dt 
ffe-ffit fed Hddt dFHH 7 dt Hd d 7 fefedd fewfefe >H dd'dd d 


fet Ufe Wd ddd 7 tfe 7 fdfe d »fd dfe dd dt Hdfit HTdfet fed dd fed 1 d I 


ddt Wddd fed ddfet dt 5fd5tT d dHdt nfdd 7 IFF d I 

fifed! 

ofTOtf fi fefe »f T tfd T Udf fi 

dTW dfe dlWKt/ »fe dt Hddd' dfifi, Tfed d... ! 

§d fifed ?7d5 dd Hdcf'd' fi fefe ffefddddfet Pdd'dU'd' fe fedd. 


fedlfe fedrfe SWd 1 dfdfei d fiof fed ?njfi I §d FHffedfe d fifed fdfi ffe 


ffed d?5 dfdd dfifi I @F d 1 fife fifed fe Hdfife ddfet fddHd ^ddd dddd 1 " d 
HH dfe d fdFT fed dfit fddfedd 1 d 1 fifed ddd 1 d I fed fiffifd fifTd fi fefid 
fed rffe ffeffefe d »fe fed fefid dd d dd ddfe fi dt nffetfe Hdd 
fitfdfife fed fid ofd fed 1 " d I fd fife d fefidd dddd ?7d5 ddd dfe dd?d 
fed dFdd d 1 fed fedd 1 d I fid fifed fi dfe fitffefe'd fed dd fe dfifi ddd 7 
dfefe I ffefife fifed fi dfe fitffefe fed dddd fe fid! d I fedfe fitffefe fed 

ffedHd fed dt offet fe cfefi I Ud fed dt fid felOfdT rtdl fife I ofd fifed, ofd 
ddd, ofd fifefife dfe d 1 ddT dd fe fifeddd fi Hd ddd 7 dfed 7 d I 5ffe 


fidtdd d dd-nfddfe »fd fife ddfitd d^dd 7 Hfifit dTdfet d dfe-?fe fife fi 
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#wir#o#3 tri fir fitf 1 & fe fe# f#fftwi# 5 # 

fvt# FfewF^ 3 #3 33 353 # ffffPwf #3 3 # 3 »# #3 #3 33 
3oC 33 FIT F 1 cVF #3 did 33 I FF? Fdl W ddl # fliddil F feWtl'd 3 
F3F 3 #T few 3 # FOT 3 fife# F#WF3 31 (F3# F FF) 5# 

ww? ff FF3 3 # FfWF trfew 3 i 3# f# 3 333 #f f 1 ## ?? ? 

3? FffeWF F 7 333 %W ? F33 F F3 WET3 ofe## HZ 1 " 3#»F 33 I fF 
# F3 f dH'fdi 1 3 # 33 ? 3# #ff # p#t #f 33 few 

few IT I 


U[3 U[3 odd'd'F Uf3/ #5FF W# 

3F# F3TF #J # / #F 3# # 3# 

#3" 3# 3 if ?5#/ Ff3# #3 3# 

5# F# 3# F3# FH3 1 F# #?? 3 I 5# FF# 3 F33#F Ff33 
FF3^ PdF'd# #fH 3 F T 3 F 3 '#o(dd l 8 ' 3 l 3 Po## #3 PdF'dd 333F3 
3F5 33 #33 FflfF 7 #F 33 Ff? FfF# Ff3# # FFT 333 #5 3# Ff3I# I 
Ff#3 PdF'dd dlPddl #F#FF3 3F33I #F?#t f 3 Ff3#3 33 3#F# 
F33 ## 3 Po( 8 To( FfF## PdF'dU'd 1 # F F#3F Ff3F 3 FFf3F FF #F 
33 I 5#t 3## 3 for fF# F Ff3F ## #3 # 3F 33 F3 F33 #33333 
F3#F 3 #3 F3F #3 FF? # 3 1 If# foT f3 #F ## F 1 Ffew 3? # 
Ff#3 F3F F 1 " 3? # 3f 3 I Ff#3 F3F 3 3? 3#F # FF# FF 3f3F T # 
F# 3 I fef# F3FF F F#3 3? 3F5 #F F#3 3# 3F 1 " I (33133) 

3#d 7#J[3 F #F3 33T F 1 " ffefeF 3 - 33 I F333F FfFFFJ feF 3 
FdPt!o( Ff3F 3 33, F3?3, 33 §3 I 5# #F33 #33F3FFf? 333# 
Pddldti 3 33 33 FfejF 33 t# 3# F33 f#>33 3333 F #33 F3T3 #3 
#3F? 3## 33F 1 ffew F3F, 33#, 333? Ff? F#F# ddd'PdW 3 
FH3T3? 1 3F5 FFF 1 3 I f3 F3 >33 F3 F #333 3 cSoCdF 1 3 I f3 F3 3 FF3 
FF## 33f3F33#f F#F3F FFF3fFfeF33 3T333FFF 1 "3 I f3F3F 
WM # 3# 3## 3 I f3 F3 #3 # 33 3f3 F3, f#3 3f3 FW3 333 
wffe 33 I F3 #F # F# #3# 33 W3F #F #3 3# 33 I r## #33 
#333 #F# 3 133# 33 333 3F33 F 33 3333 3 #3# 3# #F FFF 1 
31 F3 3 F#3 # 533##»f3 33 3 US# #33 #3 F3 3 IT33 33 #3 I 
#F 3# U3F 3 #33 33#F #33 #3# #3#-3# F #3 #3#^ 3 
tr3FFF3#l ir3F3##33#FF3 5##tP33 3#3#feF3##3# 
3# F #3 WlfF #F #3 3# 33 I #F 3# 5#t 3 F3 # F33# F33F F 
#3 F## #3 ## 33 I 
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tHJ tf dtfU UrT oTS" 

ana sfet fefefe-fea 

H# HUT 50T @tf ^ dfe 
tfefife fefe HHT 
fejfeHdddfl HMHH 
affe nferfe fife 
mWHETHUtfefe 
ftr^-yMiryz 

5(fe fefif |V^T fe w HUfdBT W PdPfed 1 cf fefea ftfe ft I fej »nfe 

»fe tfej ft WrfijS^ § ^W 1 & I §U W^B 1 fee' ffee 1 »fe 

mfe yemfwfe # fife arae 1 f)-| ^ fret u% ft fife ffrfet fife 
y-d^d'd efifetedldl ei 
yeedfwet e 1 ;aw ft i 

H 'K' ft "£/ fe 'K' fe oft? 

H 'f fe 'K'/fe ’f feafi? 
fit f® fefee/ fefe K 
fe 1 f?5 ev fe 7 He 1 fe 

arfe TTffire fit fitfe eBT fife afef ffefe fU3oT »fe Pdd'dofi fit ddrld 
et effer fee & H fife fW #Ffe d?7 »fe W»f fife fifet arae U?7 I afet 
dPdfe & for ate fe fifet fife Q ditd 1 fir, uunae 1 a 1 eefae ea 1 fife fe ufet 
sBoB 1 atee 1 " fill afet TJ^ fife ufet dd'Qd afe Pdd'dofi <fi PddoCd e W 
<TO fee fet eftfe e | 

fifet fife ft/ #FT f3IF/ ferae 1 " 

fe fife 3ty ffe-W 37 IT# fete 1 " dddd 1 

HWdd'Qd 3/ffife PddoCdld 

fefe fee fee/ afe OT5 fete 

afet o(Pad 1 3 §fe >>ffee fee 1 It I ofet ofed 1 fedefetfafe 
ffee firtfefet fe fafe fefe Pdd'dU'dd fefe fife fee fe PddoCdl ft I afeer 
fe H3F et eae ?fef yet fef 3 1 " fit ffefe e^dyfil I afeer ff^ 37 fret 
tfeafefefieefeaefeeeTTreefiteyli-lfil fh 
Kdfe 1 feerffepfe 1 " 

'ofed 1 ' 3fefet5feT! 

K §F § Hdd'OTtimT fofUT, 

“oddd 1 ut fetTHoTEt d", dPdd 1 ” ! 
o[4\ »n4^ afe fife fefet trafe, fefea, e f?, ffefe 
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